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OLD ENGLISH PRECURSORS OF THE 
WORCESTER FRAGMENTS 


HE “Address of the Soul to Its Body” usually referred to as The 
Worcester Fragments, although it is one of the few known examples 
of twelfth-century English verse, has almost always been discussed 
simply as a minor part of the cosmopolitan Body and Soul literature. 
In spite of Chambers’ warning that all evidence about English literature 
immediately before and after the Norman Conquest is especially pre- 
cious,? it seems not to have been pointed out that this poem is also the 
central point in a series of documents in English which shows a direct 
line of influence extending from before the Conquest into the lyric poetry 
of the thirteenth century. 
The Address gets its title from the fact that the only extant copy con- 
sists of some leaves rescued by Sir Thomas Phillips in 1838 from a bind- 
ing in the library of Worcester Cathedral and now preserved there.* The 


1 The most convenient edition is that by Richard Buchholz, ‘Die Fragmente der Reden 
der Seele an den Leichnam,”’ Erlanger Beitrage, Bd. 1 (1890), Hft. v1, from which I cite 
the text. This edition gives a resumé of the earlier ones. 

Important discussions appear in: J. Douglas Bruce, “A Contribution to the Study of 
‘The Body and Soul’: Poems in English,” MLN, v (1890), 393 ff.; and Louise Dudley, 
“The Grave,” MP, x1 (1914), 429-442. 

2? R. W. Chambers, On the Continuity of English Prose from Alfred to More and his School 
(London: Humphrey Milford, 1932), p. lxix. One illustration of the fruitfulness of this 
point of view may be found in the articles by R. M. Wilson, “Lost Literature in Old and 
Middle English” and “More Lost Literature . . ., ” Leeds Siudies in English and Kindred 
Languages, 11 (1933), 14-37; v (1936), 1-49. 

* Worcester Cathedral, MS.F 174, fol. 63a ff. These leaves belong to the second half of 
the twelfth century, but, as Chambers points out (Continuity, p. xci), the poem itself is 
probably a good deal earlier. The prologue reminds one of Saint Wulfstan’s comment on 
Norman “improvements” (ca. 1090): “Our predecessors, it is true, knew not how to build 
as we do, but their lives were an example to their flock: we, neglecting the cure of souls, 
care only to heap up stones” (William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, Rolls Series, p. 
283; Chambers’ translation, Continuity, p. xci); and of William of Malmesbury’s own 
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end of the poem and the lines at the top and bottom of each page are 
missing because of mutilation. The prologue is the touching lament used 
in part by Chambers: 


Bede and A£lfric turned books into English: Wilfred of Ripon, John of Beverley, 
Cuthbert of Durham, Oswald of Worcester, Egwin of Evesham, Aldhelm of 
Malmesbury, Swithun, “thelwold, Aidan, Birinus of Winchester, Paulinus of 
Rochester, St. Dunstan, St. Alphege of Canterbury—all these taught our people 
in English; their light was not dark, it beamed fairly; but now those teachings 
are left, and the people is lost; it is other folk who teach our people; and many 
of the teachers are lost, and the people with them.‘ 


The verso of this leaf contains a description of the coming of death and 
the other three an elaborate speech made by a sinful soul to its body, 
apparently just after their separation. This speech consists of ideas char- 
acteristic of the Address of the Soul’ expanded with much homely but 





lament: ‘‘To-day, no Englishman is a duke, or a bishop, or an abbot: foreigners devour 
the wealth of England, and there is no hope of remedy” (Gesta Regum [written by 1127], 
Rolls Series, 1, 278; Chambers’ translation, Continuity, p. lxxxvi). 

* Chambers’ translation, Continuity. p. xci; the text was printed by Hermann Varnhagen, 
“Zu Mittelenglischen Gedichten. IX, Ein fragment des 12. jahrh.,” Anglia, m1 (1880), 423- 
425. 

Buchholz did not print this passage as part of the Body and Soul poem, and Varn- 
hagen makes no reference to the material which follows. It is clear, however, that the two 
belong together. Buchholz’ “Fragment A” occurs on the verso of a leaf which contains at 
the top of its recto the end of Alfric’s Grammar (the subject of the other leaves found in 
this binding) and at the bottom this “Saint Bede” passage. But this passage ends incom- 
plete with a reference to God’s word: 

Pus beop godes word to worlde eens 
Pet we sceolon faier fep 


and at the beginning of “Fragment A” the poet is already in the midst of a discussion of 
God’s creation: 

Ond alle peo iscezftan, pe him to [s]cu[lJen; 

Ond mid muchele cre[fte po]ne mon he indihte, 

Ond him on ileide lif ond soule. 


The lines lost through trimming the leaf to make it fit the binding must once have acted 
as a transition between the two. In meter and style the two pieces are identical; for in- 
stance, 1.20 of the “Saint Bede” is a quotation from the Bible in Latin, and such Latin 
lines appear here and there throughout the Body and Soul poem (C21; E41; e¢ al.). Even 
though the “Saint Bede” is short, it contains an example of the repetition of an important 
line which is so characteristic of the Body and Soul poem (cf. “Saint Bede” 3, 9, 15 and 
W.F.-A15-16, 25-28, et al.). Indeed, in the catalogue of the Worcester library the two 
pieces are described as a single unit; see J. K. Floyer and S. G. Hamilton, Catalogue of 
Manuscripts Preserved in the Chapter Library of Worcester Cathedral (Oxford, 1906). 

5 E.g. the failure of the body to make a provision for the soul’s welfare; a contrast be- 
tween the former state of the body and soul and their present condition. 
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effective detail and augmented with moral themes not an intrinsic part 
of the Body and Soul material.* 

Now it has already been shown incidentally that The Worcester Frag- 
ments were not without influence on subsequent English poetry. Carleton 
Brown, in the notes to his English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, points 
out that some of the pieces in his collection (Nos. 20, 29, and a list of the 
Signs of Death) go back for material—ideas, details and even phrases—to 
this earlier English poem. The lyric to which he gives the title The 
Latemest Day (No. 29) is, indeed, little more than a condensed version of 
The Worcester Fragments. The two are identical in theme and outline, 
and the direct relationship between them is established beyond doubt by 
a long list of verbal parallels.’ This evidence that thirteenth-century 
English poets sometimes reworked twelfth-century English material is 
hard on those who would cling to the conventional dogma that Middle 
English poetry is wholly based on French or Latin;* but it is too clear to 
be disputed. Even more unsettling and almost equally clear is the evi- 
dence that this influential twelfth-century poem was itself the direct 
outcome of English work done before the Conquest. 

There can, first of all, be no doubt that the poet who composed The 
Worcester Fragments got his inspiration to use English for literary pur- 
poses from the Old English writers whose example he cites so fondly. The 
scribe who made the extant copy may well have been influenced to spend 
precious time and parchment on an English poem by the fact that the 
rest of his book was devoted to a twelfth-century copy of lfric’s Gram- 


6 E.g. an Ubi Sunt? passage; a long comparison between the sins of the body and the 
quills on a porcupine. 

7 Carleton Brown, English Lyrics of the XIIIth Century (Oxford: Clarendon, 1932), pp. 
31, 46-54, 180, 188-191, 220-222. The general relationship between No. 29 and The W.F. 
seems to have first been noted by Bruce, Joc. cit. Cf. especially the following lines: 


No. 29 W.F. No. 29 W.P. No. 29 W.P. 
B 25-8 A 11,17-23 B 61 B 18,21 B 78 C 31 
B 31 A 29 B 62 B 22,24 B 79 C 28,38 
B 37 A 37 B 63 B 35 B 81-3 C 28,33-6 
B 38 B 14 B 65-6 B 23-6 B 85-6 C 46,48-9 
B 41 C2 B 67-8 B 11-17 G9 
B 45 C 26 B71 B 36 apy B54 
B 49 B il B 73 C 29 A 45-6 
B 53 B8 B 75 C 334 
B 59 {a 21 - 76 D 11,14 
E il A 27 


* For a particularly trenchant expression of this and the concomitant doctrine that Old 
English literature “cannot be an integral part of English literature,” see Emile Legouis 
and Louis Cazamian, A History of English Literature (New York: Macmillan, 1931), pp. 
76, 6, et. al. 
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mar. (Such a book is in itself an eloquent witness of the abiding impor- 
tance of pre-Conquest work.) 

Then the form chosen by the poet was no lyric note imported by Tail- 
lefer or his successors, but a loose rhythmic line held together by allitera- 
tion, by rime, by assonance, or by “nothing at all,”—an innovation of 
English poets in the eleventh century,® the meter of Alfric’s Lives of the 
Saints and of passages'in The Old English Chronicles such as those which 
describe the murder of the Atheling Alfred or William’s excessive fond- 
ness for the “high deer.” Indeed, not only the meter, but the whole style 
of The Worcester Fragments is very close to that of such Old English 
pieces as the Epistle to Wulf3zet, the Be Dare Halgan Clennysse, and the 
Sermo in Natale Unius Confessoris, attributed to 4lfric and certainly 
English work of the eleventh century. The twelfth-century poet, as we 
have seen, begins with a discussion of the state of religious instruction in 
English in his own day. A’lfric’s concern with this subject is well known." 
Both are primarily interested in religious edification, and both resort to 
the same devices to make their material palatable. They are equally 
capable of stating their moral commonplaces at once simply and 
pointedly: 

W.F.-B 11-15: | Hwar beob, pe seten sori ofer pe, 
Beden swube 3eorne [pet] be come bote? 
Heom pute al to longe pet pu were on liue; 
For heo [we]ren gredie to gripen pine zihte. 
Nu heo hi dzlep heom imong; [heo] dop pe wibuten. 


Alfric, Nu to d#3 pu beswicst | sumne oderne mann, 
Asseman, p.7: 167: And to merizen beswicd = sum oder man de: 
ponne synd 3yt begen beswicene for 30de.” 


Both refer frequently to booklore: 


W. F.-G 34: Ic was - imake, [so peo] bec siggep. 
Mile, 82 883: .-. . « . . .SWa swa us seczad bec.4 


* R. W. Chambers, “The Lost Literature of Medieval England,”’ The Library, 4th Series, 
v (1925), 317. It is also very close to the meter of The Proverbs of Alfred and of Lajamon’s 
Brut though the fact that these pieces are usually printed in half lines somewhat obscures 
the relationship. 

10 Bruno Asseman, Angelsdchsische Homilien und Heiligenleben, Bibliothek der Angel- 
sichsischen Prosa, 1 (Kassel, 1889), 1 ff., 13 ff., 49 ff. 

1 Cf. “Preface to the Catholic Homilies” in Benjamin Thorpe, The Homilies of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, Part 1 (London, 1844), 2. 

2 Apparently A£lfric knew, without instruction from Taillefer, how to “shed . . . peri- 
phrases and ejaculations and gradually to learn sobriety of style,” but cf. Legouis and 
Cazamian, op. cit., p. 55. 

43 Cf. also W.F.-G 27 with Alfric, 58: 171, and W.F.-F 35 and -G 55 with AElfric, 55: 
130. 
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The Worcester Fragments contain a number of quotations from the Bible 
in Latin; so do these Old English pieces. Both introduce the quotations 
in the same way and follow them with an English rendering: 
W. F.-C 20: Sop is iseid on pen salme [be]c: 
‘Os tuum habundauit malitia.’ 
Was on pine mube lupernesse ripe. 


Allfric, 27: 77: ‘ Be bam san3 se sealmwyrhta 
Pisum wordum seczende: ‘In sole posuit 
tabernaculem suum, et cetera.’ 


He 3esette on dere sunnan his scinende 3eteld. 


Both use illustrative material drawn from natural, or pseudo-natural 
history.'* Sometimes they contain almost identical lines or half lines. 


“Saint Bede,” 6: ilfric abbod, pe we Alquin hotep, 
He was bocare and pe [fif] bec wende 


[purh] peos weren ilerde ure leoden on englisc. 
Alfric, 1: 1: Ic £lfric abbod on disum Enjliscum 3ewrite. 
532.4: Alfric abbod 3ret =‘ Sizefyrd freondlice! 
Me is 3esed, pet pu sedest be me, 


pet ic oder tehte om Enjliscum 3ewritum. 
* *+ * * 


W. F.-F 47: He iscop purh [hit] pene sune, alle isceafte. 
Allfric, 26: 58: purh pone he jesceop ealle jesceafta."® 


And in both there is much repetition, which, though far less regular, is 
somewhat like the incremental repetition of the ballads." 

Finally, the main theme of the twelfth-century poet, no less than the 
garb in which he clothed it, shows that his taste corresponded with that 
of his forefathers. The Old English “Address of the Soul to Its Body”’ is 
the only Old English poem which has the distinction of being recorded in 
both The Exeter Book and The Vercelli Book,” and five independent 
treatments of this theme are to be found in the Old English homilies 
now published.'* Apparently Old English preachers were firmly con- 


4 F.g. W.F.-F 20 ff. and Alfric, 63: 277 ff. 

4 Italics mine. Cf. also W.F.-F 34 ff. with Alfric, 11: 289 ff. 

3 E.g., W.F.-A 8, 16, 30; 7lfric, 18: 106 ff. or 54: 98, 108. 

17 The two copies are printed parallel in Christian Grein and Richard Wiilker, Bibliothek 
der Angelsichsischen Poesie (Leipzig: Wigand’s, 1894), m1, 92-107. My citations are from 
the Vercelli copy printed as Body and Soul I by George Philip Krapp, The Vercelli Book, 
The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, 1 (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1932), 54-59. 

18]. Address made at time of death, printed 

(a) from Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS 201 by Benjamin Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, folio ed., (London, 1849), p. 466 ff., 
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vinced that a contemplation of death had a beneficial effect on the living 
since what we may call for convenience the memento-mori theme has a 
prominent place in The Blickling Homilies, the homilies of The Vercelli 
Book, the pseudo-Wulfstan material, and in many homilies elsewhere. 
All of the Old English sermons on this theme have a strong family like- 
ness which results from the constant reworking of certain favorite motifs. 
And in them the Address of the Soul to Its Body was a familiar adorn- 
ment—sometimes in the form of a brief exemplum, sometimes expanded 
to serve as a frame for other moral commonplaces. That the author of 
The Worcester Fragments knew the Exeter-Vercelli poem on the Address 
of the Soul cannot be established,’® but it is clear that he knew these Old 





(b) from Bodleian Library, MS. Hatton 113 (Junius 99) by A. S. Napier, Wulfstan 
. .., Sammlung Englischer Denkmiler in Kritischen Ausgabe, tv (1883), 140 f. 
These text were reprinted parallel with the Latin copies by Louise Dudley, “An 
Early Homily on the ‘Body and Soul’ Theme,” JEGP, vm (1909), 225 ff. 
II. Address made at soul’s return to body in the grave, printed from MS. Junius 85, 
fol. 2v ff., by Rudolph Willard, “The Address of the Soul to the Body,” PMLA, 
L (1935), 961-963. 
III. Another Address made at soul’s return to body in the grave, printed from Cam- 
bridge University, MS 1.1.33, p. 412, by Willard, PMLA, 1, 963-965. 
IV. Short Address made at Doomsday, printed from Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
MS. 302 and from British Museum, MS. Cotton Faustina A 9 by Asseman, op. cit., 
p. 167. 

V. Long Address made at Doomsday, printed from The Vercelli Book (Homily IV) by 
Max Forster, Die Vercelli Homilien, Bibliothek der Angelsichsischen Prosa, xu 
(Hamburg, 1932), 82-103. 

Another complete copy of this homily exists on the margin of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, MS. 4/ and will soon be printed by Willard. A fragment of the 
speech of the evil soul in this homily is preserved on an odd leaf now bound up with 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, M.S. 367 and was printed by M. R. James, A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge (Cambridge University Press, 1912), 1, 204. 
For a thorough study of the Body and Soul legend proper as it appears in all of these 
homilies and in the Exeter-Vercelli poem, see Willard, PMLA, tL, 957-983. 

19 Both use the motif of the Address of the Soul asa framework for other memento-mori 
themes; both contain an elaborate description of the destruction of the body by the worms 
(W.F.—C38-D6; Body and Soul I, 108-125). Their settings, however, are quite different: 
in the OE poem the Address is made when the soul returns to the grave where the body 
has long been buried; in The W.F. it occurs immediately after death. The most sensible 
theory about the relationship between them seems to be that the two writers had a com- 
mon background of sermon literature but worked independently. 

Except for The Latemest Day, these two English poems seem to be the only examples 
of the expanded Address in verse which have come to light, although the Debate of the 
Body and Soul appears in Latin and in almost all of the vernacular languages of medieval 
Europe. There are short metrical Addresses in the Walloon Li Ver del Juise (twelfth cen- 
tury) and in the Old French Vie de St. Alexis (thirteenth century; rimed), but these are 
little more than direct versifications of the brief speech in the Body and Soul exemplum. 
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English memento-mori sermons—or others like them. For in outline, de- 
tail, and even phrase they correspond to his poem. 

The Body and Soul legend appears in The Worcester Fragments in a 
very simple form. “Fragment A”’ tells of the sad journey in which soul 
and body must be parted, of Death who with his prick paineth the body, 
of the misery of the deathbed in which the sufferer cries out: 

ig as Se ee Wo me pet ic libbe, 
Pet zffre mine lifdawes bus [lon]ge me ilestep! (13-14) 


Then follows a list of the changes which approaching death makes in 
the body, a statement that life is over when soul and body part (29-30), 
and a description of the preparations for the funeral. The last line (46) is: 
“bonne besihp peo soule sorliche to pen lich{[ame].” At the beginning of 
“Fragment B” the soul is already berating the body, and its speech con- 
tinues to the end of the existing leaves, with occasional repetitions of 
the line: “zet sip peo sowle soriliche to pen licame,” (C2, et al.) to assure 
the hearer that this is so. Apparently the poem once ended with a 
description of the devil, since its reflection The Latemest Day ends with 
this theme. In basic outline (a deathbed scene, an Address, and a devil 
scene) this is precisely the form of the Body and Soul legend preserved 
in Old English in MS.Corpus Christi 201 (Thorpe and in MS. Hatton 113 
(Napier). There the material is said to be the vision of a certain holy man 
who saw the parting of a sinful man’s soul from its body. The soul is ter- 
rified by the devils which surround it, and they speak some dark words 
which cause it to cry out: 


Wa me earmlice! To hwon sceolde ic efre 3esceapen beon, odde for hwon sceolde 
ic efre inzan3an on pisne fulestan and wyrrestan lichoman. (Thorpe’s text) 


Then comes the statement: “Heo pa locade to hyre lichoman and 
cwed:...’”° followed by a brief speech of reproach addressed to the 
body. After this speech, the devils remove the soul and carry it off on the 
long journey that ends in hell. This Old English exemplum, as has often 
been pointed out,” is a dir-ct translation of the Latin exemplum usually 





From the documents which we now have it would seem that the Address as a framework 
for a moral poem appealed only to English poets, while the appeal of the Debate was 
universal. The appearance of new material may, of course, change this situation. 

* This detail appears in CCCC, MS. 201 only; see p. 303 below. 

%1 On the Eastern origin of the Body and Soul legend and the importance of this exem- 
plum in its Western development, see: Th. Batiouchkof, ‘Le Débat de l’Ame e du Corps,” 
Romania, xx (1891), 1 ff.; and Louise Dudley, JEGP, vim, and The Egyptian Elements in 
the Legend of the Body and Soul, Bryn Mawr College Monographs, No. 8 (Baltimore: Furst, 
1911). For our purpose, however, it is the fact that this form of the legend existed in Old 
English which counts. 
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considered the most primitive form of the Body and Soul legend in the 
West. Its deathbed setting has been shown to be the original type found 
in early Coptic writings; this, of course, is also the setting of The 
Worcester Fragments. On the other hand, this exemplum contains none of 
the elements—such as the belief that the affair took place on Saturday 
night—which often became attached to the Body and Soul theme.” And 
neither do The Worcester Fragments. 

Yet even while he followed the outline of the primitive Body and Soul 
exemplum so closely, the author of The Worcester Fragments completely 
transformed it. The devils who come for the soul have become simply a 
vague personification of Death; for the terror of the soul he substitutes 
the discomforts of the dying man, and for the remarks of the devils to 
the soul a list of the Signs of Death and a description of the funeral 
preparations.% Then, too, the Address occurs immediately after rather 
than just before the actual parting of soul and body. This is an advantage 
because once the soul starts talking it goes on and on, and to have de- 
layed the moment of death until the end of this tirade would have re- 
sulted in absurdity.% Just such alterations, however, had already been 
made by several Old English preachers. All of the Old English homilies 
which contain the Address of the Soul, except that just described, alter 
the primitive setting far more radically than does the poet,” and in all 
of them the speech of the soul is expanded, though more in some than in 
others.?? 

In The Worcester Fragments, moreover, the speech is for the most part 
expanded with the very themes which had been used to expand it in the 
Old English sermons. To give but a few examples from the mass of pos- 
sible evidence, the poet had been anticipated by the author of the 
Address in Cambridge University MS.Ji.1.33 (Willard), in stressing the 
willingness of the body to listen to the teaching of the devil®?* and the 
horror of its decay after death;”® by the Vercelli homilist in dwelling upon 
the friendlessness of the dead*® and in making the soul complain that 
death’s release has been too long delayed.™ The Vercelli homilist had also 


® Dudley, Egyptian Elements, pp. 18-31. % See Willard, PMLA, t, 965-983. 

% Tn other words he has substituted for some of the more weird Eastern elements of the 
legend homely scenes from contemporary life. 

% This shift is made also in the Debates, apparently for the same reason; see Dudley, 
Egyptian Elements, p. 115. 

% See Willard, PMLA, 1, passim, for an analysis of this point. 

%7 Throughout its history the speech elements in the Body and Soul legend always tended 
to grow at the expense of the setting; see Dudley, Egyptian Elements, p. 149. 

38 W.F.-E 17 ff.; MS.1i.1.33, 1. 41. 299 W.F.-E 9 ff. et al.; Ms.JiJ.33, 1.48. 

30 W.F.-A38 ff. and -B38 f.; Vercelli No. 4, 1. 299. 

31 W.F.-D43; Vercelli No. 4, 1. 256. The presence of this idea in the soul’s speech shows 
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worked the Ubi Sunt? motif into the soul’s speech,” included a sharp 
tongue among the body’s sins,* and increased the terror of the final doom 
by quoting in Latin the Discedite a me, maledicti, of Matthew xxv.™ 
These memento-mori themes were, of course, commonplaces in Latin®™ 
as well as in English, and, when only the basic idea is involved, it is im- 
possible to be certain whether the poet knew it in English, in Latin, or in 
both. But often his phrases are so close to those of extant Old English 
sermons that it is necessary to suppose that he had in mind a similar 
English version of his material. Thus the Address in the Doomsday 
homily in MS. Corpus Christi 302 and MS. Cotton Faustina A 9 (Asse- 
man) is, like The Worcester Fragments, divided into sections by the state- 
ment, bonne eft cwyd seo sawel (p. 167) or donne 3yt cwyd seo sawel (p.167), 
and likewise contains several questions beginning hwi noldest pu... 
(p. 167). Just after the speech of the soul it has a passage about the devil 





how the Body and Soul legend was transformed by medieval writers. In the early Eastern 
versions the soul is unwilling to die and must be dragged out (evil soul) or persuaded to 
come forth (good soul) by the spirits which come to take it; see Dudley, Egyptian Elements 
pp. 18-28. 

33 W.F.-B4 ff.; Vercelli No. 4, 1. 296. This is the only early homily which I have found in 
any language that makes this theme an actual part of the soul’s speech. It is a common fea- 
ture in the debates. 

CCCC MS. 201 and Cambridge MS.Ji.l. 33 have an Ubi Sunt? passage just before the 
Body and Soul material begins. It is based on a passage in No. 68 of the Sermones ad Fratres 
in Eremo (printed in J. P. Migne, P. L., xt, col. 1354). There is another in Blickling Homily 
VIIa (edited by Richard Morris, The Blickling Homilies ..., E. E. T. S. os. wvm 
(1874), 97) based on part of No. 58 of the Sermones ad Fratres (Migne, P.L., xt, 1341) 
For the motif elsewhere in OE literature, see F. Kluge, “Zu Altenglischen Dichtungen, 2. 
Nochmals der Seefahrer,” Englische Studien, vim (1885), 472 ff. 

% W.F.-G15, 22; Vercelli No. 4, 1. 288. 

4 W.F.-EA4 ff.; Vercelli No. 4, 1. 334. 

%5 Most of them go back at least as far as the homilies and Necrosima of Ephraem Syrus 
who died shortly before 375 a.p. Many of them seem to have been spread in the West by 
Latin homilies like Batiouchkof’s “Homily of Rome” (from Bibliothéque Nationale, 
MS. 2096, printed Romania, xx, 576 ff.) and the pseudo-Augustinian collection, Sermones 
ad Fratres in Eremo. But the peculiar concrete touches and the phrases constantly asso- 
ciated with these themes in the OE homilies, in The W.F., and in so much later poetry are 
much less common or so far unknown in early Latin material. 

Nor do we know at present of any early Latin document which collects a large mass of 
this material within the frame offered by the speech of the soul, as is done in Vercelli 
Homily IV. Such a text may, of course, still be found, but there now seems to be no Latin 
document intermediate between the brief speech of the soul in the primitive exemplum 
and the elaborate twelfth-century debate in British Museum, MS. Royal 7 A III. To as- 
sume that the twelfth-century English poet worked to any large extent from the Latin 
rather than the Old English versions seems about equivalent to assuming that Shake- 
speare, in writing Macbeth, worked from a knowledge of Marianus Scotus rather than of 
Holinshed. 
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and the churchbells which corresponds verbally to some of the soul’s re 
marks in The Worcester Fragments: 


Asseman, p. 168, 30d us lered weccan and sent us on leohte heortan, pet he 
l. 104: wolde, pet we oft cyrican sohton. Deofol us lered slapnesse 
and sent us on slewde, pet we ne majon pone beorhtan 
beacn pere bellan jehyran. 
W. F.-E 21: Purh pes deofles lore, peo pe likede wel, 
He swefede pe mid pen sweize; swote pu sleptest 
Longe on pine bedde; [lop wa]s be to chirche. 
Ne mostes pu itheren peo holie dremes, 
Peo bellen rungen, [pet un]ker becnunge wes.** 


The Address in MS. Junius 85 (Willard) parallels the speech of the soul 
in The Worcester Fragments not only in the dividing phrases and the 
questions,*” but also in the soul’s boast that once she had been the 
daughter of God: 


Junius 1. 22: Ic wes Godes dohter, and xngla swistor gescapen, and pu me hafest 
forworht, pet ic eam deofles bearn, and deoflum gelic. 
W. F.-G 31: Ic was godes douhter, ac bu amerdest pet foster.* 


The Address in Cambridge University MS.J1.1.33 (Willard)*® refers to 
the body’s fate at Doomsday in almost the same words as does the 
poem: 


MS. Ii. 1. 33, 1. 49: Forpan domesdeg is wel neah, pe bu arisan scealt, and ic bonne 


cume to be, and pu ponne onfehst min, mid pinum yfelum dedum pe pu xer 
geworhtest on pisum middanearde. 


W.F.-E13:. . . . « ponne domes dai [cuml]ep. 
Donne scalt bu, erming, up arisen, 
Imeten pine morpdeden, beo be murie [were]n, 
Seoruhful ond sorimod, so pin lif wrouhte.*® 


Nothing short of a complete reading of the text will reveal all of the 
points of contact between the Address in Vercelli Homily IV (the longest 
of the Old English prose Addresses) and The Worcester Fragments, but 
the following list gives some idea of the parallels in phrasing: 
Vercelli 1. 148: Besyhd ponne sio sawl swide blidum ea3um to hire lichoman (of 
the good soul). 

W. F.-A 46: Ponne besihp peo soule sorliche to pen lich[ame]. 
* * * 
* Ttalics mine. 
%? The speeches of the soul in the short Doomsday homily and in Jumius 85 are very 
similar; see Willard, PMLA, 1, 959. 38 Ttalics mine. 
39 See note 18 above.  Ttalics mine. “ Ttalics mine. 
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Vercelli 1. 303: La, du 3ram-hidige flesc, hwi ne onzeat du me, ba ic wes on pe? 
Ic wes pin eacnun3 & pin cennin3; etc. 
W. F.-B 18: Hwui noldest }[u be]penchen me peo hwile ic was innen pe. 
-D 21: Ne heold ic pin [eizen] opene, ai hwule ic - inne was? 
Hwui noldest pu lefen, ' , i 
* * * . 


Vercelli l. 267: Ne neni3 3eswenced man ne on-fen3 reste et him. Ne he namum 
hingriendum men mid his beod-lafum ne 3e-healp. Ne wurdon pa nacodan 
bewro3zen mid his ealdum hre3le. Oft eodon fram his huse wydwan & steop-cild, 
per hie nefdon are ne frofre et him. & he symlede xt his beod-3ereordum 
W. F.-C 23: Noldest pu on pine huse herborwen peo wrecchen; 
Ne mihten heo under [pine] roue none reste finden. 
Noldest pu nefre helpen pam orlease wrec[che]n; 
Ac pu sete on pine benche, underlied mid pine bolstre; 
pu wurpe cneow ofer cneow. 
*- * * 
Vercelli 1. 224: Ponne clypad sum sawl to hire lichoman swide unrotre stefne & 
un-bealdre & heofendre & cwyd: “Jc was gast fram 3ode on pe sended, & du were 
eordan-lames. Wa pe a in ecnesse. For hwan swenctest du me... ? 
1. 331: & pa ic wes gast fram 3ode to be cumen. 
W. F.-D 26: Pa 3et seip peo soule soriliche to hire lic{ame]: 
-D 31: [Ic com] from gode clene to pe isend; 
Ac pu hauest unc fordon mid pine lupere deden. 
* * * 
Vercelli 1. 252: Nes me nefre 3yt in him iede to wunianne 
}. 315: Ladlice eardunge hefde ic in pe. 
W. F.-D 34: Unneape ic on pe eni wununge ha[fde}. 


*-_ * * 


Vercelli l. 216: & he wende, .. . , pet his wamb were his Drihten 30d. 
W. F.-D 36: For pin wombe was bin god ond pin wulder [was] iscend. 
* * * 
Vercelli l. 226: Nes he riht-wis ne rum-mod his rihira 3estreona. 
1. 290: pa-ba du . . . odre men mid wo reafodest, . . . 
W.F.-G11: Mid wowe [dome]s ond mid gultes feole 
Opre birefedest rihtes istreones. 
*-_ * * 
Vercelli, 1. 312: & sidban ic ana wes of pe, eall pis pe losode, & naht du were 
butan me. 
W. F.-G 33: Sone pu were lifleas, seoppen ic pe forleas. 


Thus the debt of the twelfth-century poet to the pre-Conquest 
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preachers is clear. To find already worked out in his own tongue not only 
his main theme, but also his method, his details, and often his very 
words, he need go no farther than the door of his own church or the li- 
brary of his own monastery.” And even if he knew the Body and Sou! 
legend and much of his other material also in Latin, the debt remains. 
For his “Englishing” has been molded by theirs. 

The Latin sources for several passages in the Old English memento- 
mori sermons are known, and comparison shows that the details which 
most appealed to the poet were often those added by the translator.* 


# Chambers (Continuity, pp. xc-xciv) has made it clear that OE homilies were still in- 
fluential as late as the beginning of the thirteenth century. Since even the extant copy 
of The W.F. is earlier than this and the composition of the poem may have been much 
earlier (see note 3 above), there is no need to discuss whether or not OE sermon material 
would in general have been current when the poet wrote. 

The dates of the MSS which preserve Body and Soul material in Old English are, 
however, interesting here. Of these The Vercelli Book (late tenth century) is perhaps the 
earliest, and this particular MS may have gone to Italy even before the Conquest. On the 
other hand, a second copy of the expanded prose Address which it contains appears on the 
margin of MS. Corpus Christi 41. This book (eleventh century) was one of Bishop Leofric’s 
gifts to Exeter (1072), and the marginal material is later than the text itself (James, CCCC 
MSS., 1, 81 ff.). Indeed, Max Forster (“Die Vercelli-Codex CX VII nebst Abdruck einiger 
altenglischer Homilien der Handschrift,” Festschrift fir Lorenz Morsbach, Halle, 1913, p. 
72 note) dates this copy of the Body and Soul homily ‘“‘um 1080’. The literal translation 
of the primitive Body and Soul exemplum appears in MS. Corpus Christi 201 of which James 
(CCCC MSS, 1, 485) says “circa tempus conquistionis Angli#, ut uidetur, exaratus.”’ 
According to Willard (PMLA, t, 958) MS. Junius 85 was also written about the middle of 
the eleventh century, while both the MSS which contain the short Address at Doomsday 
apparently belong to the latter part of the eleventh century (for MS. Corpus Christi 302 
see James, CCCC MSS., 1, 92; for MS. Cotton Faustina A 9 see Wanley, p. 199). Finally 
Willard (PMLA, 1, 978) describes Cambridge University MS. Ji.1.33 as “fu'! twelfth cen- 
tury.”’ Thus even as the poet was working on his verses, his contemporaries in the scrip- 
toria may have been making some of the copies of the older sermons which have come down 
to us. 

There are some twelfth century English memento-mori sermons in the collections printed 
by Richard Morris as: Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises (EETS. os 29 & 34) 
pp. 18-19, 34-35, 40-41; and Old English Homilies of the Twelfth Century (EETS. os 53) 
p. 183 from MS. Trinity College B.14.52. The latter contains a very brief Address by both 
the good and the evil soul. None of these sermons is as close to The W.F. as the pre-Con- 
quest homilies discussed above, but they serve to show how little change the Conquest 
made in English preaching of this type. 

 T am sorry that limitations of an article such as this make it necessary to dismiss this 
subject with only a superficial treatment of a few almost random examples. Nothing, it 
seems to me, shows more clearly the service done for Middle English religious poetry by 
the early preachers in the vernacular than a line by line comparison of these OE memento- 
mori sermons with their Latin sources. On almost every page the English version adds 
some concrete detail or works out some phrase later to become the stuff of poetry. 

For some additional examples, compare the first part of the Body and Soul homily in 
Cambridge University MS. 143.33 (to be printed by Willard) with No. 68 of the Sermones 
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The author of The Worcester Fragments, for instance, states just before 
the beginning of the speech proper that the soul looked at the body; we 
have already noted that in the translation of the primitive Body and 
Soul exemplum preserved in MS. Corpus Christi 201 (Thorpe) the first 
outcry of the soul as it stands at the mouth of the body is followed by a 
similar statement.“ In both the extant Latin copies, however, although 
one of them is apparently earlier than MS. Corpus Christi 201, this stage 
direction is missing.“® Again there is in Vercelli Homily XXII an elabo- 
rate lament of a sinful soul (not, to be sure, made to the body) and some 
conversation between the soul and the devils which surround it. For this 
material the homilist claims the authority of Saint Isidore, and, as 
Forster has pointed out, the basis of the lament is an abridged transla- 
tion of the Synonyma, attributed to Isidore of Seville.“7 But when the 
original and the translation are put side by side, one sees that the Latin, 
which is a dialogue between a despondent man and his reason, has noth- 
ing whatsoever to say about the sinful soul or the devils. This framework, 
which comes ultimately from a very different type of Latin writing,** the 
Old English translator has here thrust in on his own responsibility and 
by so doing has completely transformed his source. The author of 
Blickling Homily VIIIa,® on the other hand, reproduces faithfully the 
main argument of his source (a passage from the Sermones ad Fratres in 
Eremo®), but constantly makes significant changes in details and 
phrasing. To cite but a single example, his translation of Jacet in sepulcro 
redactus in pulverem; defluxerunt carnes ejus . . .is heora lichoman licggad 
on eordan & beop to duste gewordne, & pat flesc afulad, & wyrmum aweallep 


ad Fratres (Migne, P.L., xt, 1354-55); and the Udi Sunt? passage printed by Kluge (loc. 
cit., p. 472 ff.) from MS. Cotton Tiberius A III with its source in Bede’s Liber Scintillarum. 

“ See page 297 above. 

“ Whether the OE translator invented this detail or whether he simply retained a feature 
of the original Latin text often excised by redactors makes little difference for our purpose, 
since by doing either he helped make material used by the twelfth-century poet especially 
current in English. 

Miss Dudley (Egyptian Elements, pp. 112-113) could not decide which of these views 
was preferable. “ Forster, Festschrift, p. 78; text of the homily p. 137 ff. 

 Migne, P.L., txxxmi, col. 825 ff. The preface describes the subject of the Synonyma 
thus: . . . introducit personam hominis, lamentantis in erumnis presentis seculi, seque de- 
flentis pene usque ad desperationis defluxum, cui mirabili concursu ratio obvians, leni hunc 
moderamine consolatur. .. . 

The OE translation begins with Section V of this edition. It intersperses an almost literal 
rendering with phrases like Donne 3yt jeomrad seo sawl, pe hire lif er on receleastelifde & 
cwid which have no equivalent in the Latin, but which do approach The W.F. 

4 See Rudolph Willard, Two A pocrypha in Old English Homilies, Beitrage zur Englischen 
Philologie, xxx (Leipzig, 1935), ‘“The Three Utterances.”’ 

4 Morris, Blickling Homilies, p. 99. 

© Migne, P.L., xx, col. 1341, “Sermo Lvm.” 
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& neber aflowep. Here on eordan is only an approximate equivalent of 
in sepulcro; in a previous line in this very homily ad sepulcra appears 
more exactly as to byrgenne. It is, however, also in this context a favorite 
word with the author of The Worcester Fragments.“ The Latin writer, 
for once, omits direct reference to the worms, but the Old English trans- 
lator is guilty of no such oversight. And, needless to state, these were the 
stock in trade of the poet.* 

There is within The Worcester Fragments, moreover, evidence that the 
poet did like his material in English when he could get it. To be sure, 
the poem contains a number of Latin lines, but they are all quotations 
from the Bible simply added for decoration, and not, like the Latin lines 
in the Body and Soul homily in Cambridge University MS.Ji.1.33, the 
basis for the passages which follow. On the other had, some of its most 
prominent lines are taken over almost without change from the English 
poem usually called The Grave.* The extant copy of The Grave also comes 


5t W.F.-C 5, C 28, D 24, E 4, e¢ al. It was also a favorite with later English poets. See 
the many variants of the Erbe upon Erbe poem collected by Hilda Murray (Earth upon 
Earth, EETS. os. 141 (1911) ) and her statement (ibid., p. xxx): “The play on the word 
earth, which is the most essential feature of the poem, could not have been given with the 
same force as in English either in Latin or any medieval language.” There is also Shake- 
speare’s: 

The earth can have but earth, which is his due. 
(Sonnet 74:7) 

5 T do not mean, of course, to imply by these samples that Latin parallels for many of 
the alterations noted may not be found (see note 35 above), but simply to show that OE 
preachers had, well before the Conquest, set a definite style for handling this material in 
English, a style which the author of The Worcester Fragments followed exactly. 

53 Several Latin and French writers of the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries tell 
of using English books as sources. To the example of Gaimar cited by Chambers (Con- 
tinuily, p. Ixxxviii) may be added Osbeorn of Canterbury, William of Malmesbury, and 
Eadmer. Each of these writers in the preface to his Life of Saint Dunstan notes specifically 
that he used English, and especially pre-Conquest English, material on his subject (Wil- 
liam Stubbs, Memortals of St. Dunstan, Rolls Series, txt (London, 1874), 70, 163, 252, 
253, 412). Osbeorn was apparently a Norman monk first established at Canterbury by 
Edward the Confessor and later an enthusiastic follower of Lanfranc; William of Malmes- 
bury, a man of the next generation, was half Norman by birth and acquainted with Henry 
I; Eadmer, though probably of English blood, was educated under Lanfranc and a great 
admirer of Anselm. All three, unlike their contemporary, Florence of Worcester, had a more 
or less Norman point of view in politics, and Osbeorn and Eadmer accepted whole- 
heartedly the ecclesiastical reforms of Lanfranc. Surely, if such men used English sources, 
it would not be strange if a contemporary poet writing in English for English folk used 
them also. 

“ W.F.-A34, Grave 6; W.F.-B39, Grave 5; W.F.-B40, Grave 13; W.F.-C29 ff., Grave 7 
ff.; W.F.-D24, Grave 16; W.F.-F16, Grave 14; W.F.-F17 f., Grave 17 ff. 

Early editors considered this poem a borrowing from, or a further fragment of, The W.F. 
But Miss Dudley (M. P., x1, passim) proved conclusively that The Grave is the source of 
the corresponding lines in The W.F. 
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from the twelfth century, and in its present form the language of the 
poem seems but slightly earlier than that of The Worcester Fragments. 
It may well, however, have been written earlier, perhaps even before the 
Conquest.® And The Grave is most certainly in English and is concerned 
with themes found elsewhere in Old English. The roof that rests upon 
one’s chest appears also in Vercelli Homily IX: 


Donne is dere feordan helle onlicnes byrzen nemned; forpan pes huses hrof bid 
3ehne3ed, be him on-ufan dam breostum sited... . © 


The careful measuring of the corpse and then of the grave*’ is but another 
version of the “‘seven feet of earth’’®* which the E-Text of The Old English 
Chronicles (1087) applies so tellingly to William and which Heimskringla 
puts in the mouth of the English Harold.*® 

Besides these important borrowings from The Grave, certain other 
lines in The Worcester Fragments seem to have come ready made from 
Old English poetry, either from the Old English poems known to us or 
from the common ‘“‘word-hoard”’ of the pre-Conquest poets. The soul, 
for instance, claims (W.F.-G29): 


For ic was ilered of mine leoue feder 
Feire on frumbpe, zr [ic for]ferde. 


In Riddle xt of The Exeter Book the Universe says: ‘‘swa me leof Feder 


5 The Grave is preserved on a blank half page (fol. 170) in Bodleian Library, MS. 343, a 
collection of hymns and sermons (Dudley, MP, x1, 429). Buchholz (loc. cit.) printed it as 
“The Oxford Fragment”’; I cite the text from this edition. 

The poem itself is sometimes treated as a specimen of OE poetry (cf. Legouis and Caza- 
mian, op. cit., p. 49), and, unlike The W.F., contains nothing which precludes a pre- 
Conquest date. 

% W.F.-C31: Din rof liip on pine breoste ful |neih). 

Grave 10: De rof bid ibyld pire breoste ful neh. 

Text of the homily from Forster, Festschrift, p. 108. Ultimately this motif probably goes 
back to the Non descendunt ad inferos magnifidae aedes of Ephraem Syrus (Opera, edited 
by Asseman, Benedict, and Asseman, Gr. Lat., 111, 260), but the form and phrasing which 
it assumes in The Grave and The W.F. are those found in the OE homily. Variants of this 
line, which substitute chin or nose for chest, are common in later pieces, both English and 
Latin. For some examples see Brown, op. cit., pp. 47, 130, 222. 

5 W.F.-A34: Mon hine met mid one jerde ond pa mol{de] seobpen. 

Grave 6: Nu me sceal be meten and pa molde seodda. 

58 Cf. III Henry VI, v: 2: 

My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Even now forsake me, and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me but my body’s length. 


5° See R. W. Chambers, England before the Norman Conquest (London: Longmans, 
Green, 1928), p. 310. 
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lerde zt frympe.’® Moreover, though this riddle is a translation of 
Aldhelm’s De Creatura, the Latin words which correspond to this line 
are the very different dum pater arcitenens concessit.“ Again there is a 
close parallel between Worcester Fragment G 15: 


Nu lip pin [tungle stille on ful colde denne. 
Nafest bu gersume pe mo, be heo was spekinde [so]. 
Heo was faken biforen and atterne bihinden 


and a passage in the so-called “Homiletic Fragment” in The Vercelli 
Book: 


Eorl oderne mid efpancum 

Ond mid teonwordum teled behindan 

Spreced fegere beforan, ond pet facen swa peah 
Hafad in his heortan, hord unclene.® 


This Old English poem is based on Psalm XXVIII, but there is no sug- 
gestion in the source for the lines in question. Finally, it does not seem 
that many of the parallels between The Worcesier Fragments and the 
work of Alfric can be wholly accidental.® 

Analysis, then, makes it clear that in every phase of his work this very 
early Middle English poet was influenced by the work of his Old English 
predecessors. From such analysis, moreover, one can reconstruct, at 
least plausibly, the process which resulted in The Worcester Fragments 
and The Latemest Day. Apparently, at some time not very long after the 
Conquest, an Englishman, inspired by the pre-Conquest example, de- 
cided to write in English in edifying poem with the same meter, style, 
and general appeal as Aélfric’s Be Pare Halgan Clennysse or Sermo in 
Natale Unius Confessoris. For his plot he chose the speech of the soul to 
its body, an exemplum which he had heard—perhaps many times—®* in 
sermons. This outline he proceeded to fill in with all the appropriate ma- 
terial which he had in the back of his head: scenes from actual life, scraps 
of old verse, and above all other themes from the memento-mori sermons 
in which he had found his plot. Occasionally, like Alfric before him, he 
adorned his verses with a line or two from the Bible in its original Latin 


6 A. J. Wyatt, Old English Riddles, Belle-Lettres Series (Boston, 1912), p. 31. 

© Tbid., p. 98. ® Krapp, Vercelli Book, p. 59. 

* For examples see page 8 above. Some others appear from a comparison of “Fragment 
F” 34-50 with The Old English Hexameron (especially lJ. 31, 96, 330, 341). This text is 
ascribed by its editor to A’lfric; see S. J. Crawford, Exameron Anglice or The Old English 
Hexameron, Bibliothek der Angelsichsischen Prosa, x (Hamburg, 1921), 18 ff. 

This would account for the fact that, although the setting in the poem corresponds 
to but one of the OE Body and Soul sermons, the speech of the soul corresponds to several. 
The settings in the homilies are too dissimilar to be worked together, but the speeches are 
enough alike to call each other to mind almost automatically. 
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dress. Since, however, he was an Englishman writing in English, the 
handiest material was that which had come to him already in English 
and much of which would need but the slightest alteration to fit his 
theme and his verse. Because he had a gift for concrete detail and striking 
phrase, this poet’s “making” was a success. Indeed, another English 
poet, a hundred years or so later, thought well enough of the poem to 
make it the basis for his own work ina new and more fashionable meter. 

Thus the mutilated leaves in the library at Worcester (leaves which 
might so easily be still hidden in a binding) act as one more bridge, how- 
ever narrow, over the artificial abyss which a priori criticism has built 
between Old and Middle English literature. Certainly the scribe who 
copied this manuscript and the poet who wrote the verses which it con- 
tains were not the only men in the twelfth century who, under the in- 
fluence of English work done in more fortunate times, refused to abandon 
their native tongue as a language for literature. And the fact that their 
work made itself felt in a handful of lyrics in the thirteenth century is 
obviously but one of the proofs that their faith was not without justifica- 
tion. After all, when Mercutio cried, “They have made worm’s meat of 
me,” he was but giving new life to a phrase at least as old as the homilies 
of The Vercelli Book.® 

ELEANOR K. HENINGHAM 
New York University 


®% The amount of this timeworn memento-mori material used by Shakespeare is surprising 

until one remembers Walter Raleigh’s ever pertinent remark about Shakespeare and “the 
floating debris of popular literature.” It ranges in character all the way from Falstaff’s 
“Peace, good Doll! do not speak like a death’s-head. Do not bid me remember mine end” 
(II Henry IV, 1: 4) to such lines as: 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell. 

(Sonnet 71:14) 


(For some other examples see notes 51 and 58 above.) The largest blocks of it are the grave- 
yard scene, the “Body and Soul” sonnet, and Clarence’s dream (Richard III, 1: 4). The 
latter, in spite of some classical elements, is particularly close to its medieval counter- 
parts—the dream journeys to the otherworld like The Vision of Drihthelm or St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory. 








XVI 
EARLY LOSS OF [r] BEFORE DENTALS 


U. IS well known that stressed post-vocalic [r] has been lost in many 
dialects of Modern English. Besides this recent loss historians of 
English have recognized that some [r]s in stressed syllables were lost at 
an earlier date. The causes and conditions assigned to these early losses 
are the following: 


1. An early and general assimilation of consonants in the familiar forms of 
Germanic personal names.' This, of course, does not affect [r] alone, but could 
result in the loss of any consonant. It is not of importance in the general vocabu- 
lary, but is often important in the history of place-names derived from personal 
names. 

2. Borrowing of Norse words in [r]-less form, since an assimilation of [r] to 
following front consonants took place in Scandinavian dialects at a fairly early 
date. Related to this would be the possible Scandinavianizing of English words, 
resulting in an assimilation similar to that in Norse. 

3. Borrowing of French words in [r]-less form, since a general loss of post- 
vocalic [r] took place in many Old French dialects. Further, the influence of 
French scribes on Middle English orthography was considerable, and many 
r-less spellings of English words can be traced to them.’ 

4. Loss of [r] by dissimilation, when a second [r] occurred in the same word. 
This type of loss could take place in early Middle English or at any time there- 
after.‘ 


1 Cf. Mats Redin, Studies on Uncompounded Personal Names in Old English, “Uppsala 
Universitet Arsskrift”” (Uppsala: Berling, 1919), pp. xxxv-xxxvi. Examples of this 
process are Aiffa< Ail fbeorht, Bugga< Burga, Beonnu<Beorn. Rudolf Miiller, ‘“Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Namen des nordhumbrischen Liber Vitae,” Palaestra, rx (1902, 11, 
25, quotes some additional Old English examples. 

2 Adolf Noreen, Altislandische und Alinorwegische Grammatik, 4th ed. (Halle: Niemeyer, 
1923), pp. 185, 197-198. On similar changes in modern Scandinavian dialects, cf. Gésta 
Langenfelt, Select Studies in Colloquial English of the Late Middle Ages (Lund: Ohlsson, 
1933), p. 51 n. 

3 Dietrich Behrens, “Beitriige zur Geschichte der Franzisischen Sprache in England. I. 
Zur Lautlehre der Franzésischen Lehnworter im Mittelenglischen,” Franzisische Studien, 
v, pt. 2 (1886), 196. Emil Busch, Laut- und Formenlehre der angl: ischen Sprache 
des XIV. Jahrhunderts, (Greifswald: Abel, 1887), 45. Louis Emil Menger, The Anglo- 
Norman Dialect, a Manual of its Phonology and Morphology (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1904), p. 90. Johan Vising, Etude sur le dialecte Anglo-Normande du XIle 
siécle, (Upp3ala: Edquist, 1882), p. 87. On Middle English r-less spellings under French 
influence, cf. R. E. Zachrisson, ‘“Two instances of French Influence on English Place- 
Names,”’ Studier i Modern Sprakvetenskap, utgivna av N yfilologiska Sdliskapet i Stockholm, v 
(1914), 19. 

‘* Zachrisson, op. cit., pp. 19-23; and “A Contribution to the Study of Anglo-Norman 
Influence on English Place-Names,” Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F.Afd. 1, rv, no. 3 
(1909), 136. On dissimilation of [r] in modern English dialects, cf. Fritz Franzmeyer, 
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5. An assimilation of [r] to certain front consonants said to have occurred 
about 1300, and to have extended to some but not all English dialects. 

6. General loss of post-vocalic [r] in certain southeastern dialects at a date 
earlier than that usually assigned. This has been established by Wyld and 
Matthews,' and their [r]-less forms are important since they are early enough to 
have shared in Early Modern English sound changes. 


It will be the purpose of this paper to study the fifth of the above changes 
to distinguish it from the other changes named, determine its nature and 
extent, and make clear its relation to the insertion of [r] which appears 
occasionally at about the same time as the loss. To define the change 
more exactly, it is the total disappearance in EMnE., or earlier, of [r] in 
stressed syllables before the consonants which can be loosely called 
dentals, namely [d], [t], [n], [1], [6], [8], [s], [§], [ds] and [t§];—every 
dental phoneme of the language, except [3], which is not found after [r]. 


The first task is to set up criteria for distinguishing examples of this 
change from those which are or may be caused by one of the other condi- 
tions named above. In the examples I have collected, the first change is 
ruled out by the exclusion of any familiar name forms among the place- 
name examples unless there is clear evidence that they had an [r] in Old 
English or later. It is somewhat more difficult to rule out forms in which 
Norse or French influence might be suspected. I am unwilling to rule out 
all words of Norse or French etymology, since many such words are un- 
doubtedly examples of the English change. However, no words have been 
included in the count unless there is evidence that they contained [r] at 
the time of borrowing, though for the sake of completeness a number of 
doubtful forms, so marked, are given in the appended list. Typical of 





Studien iiber den Konsonantismus und Vokalismus der neuenglischen Dialekte auf Grund der 
Ellis’schen Listen und des Wright’schen Dialect Dictionary (Strassburg: Dumont-Schau- 
berg, 1906). Eilert Ekwall, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1936), refers many [r]-less forms to dissimilation. Important as this 
process is, it seems to me less so than Zachrisson and Ekwall believe. It is noticeable that 
many more examples of dissimilation occur when the following consonant was one which, 
as this paper will show, could produce loss by assimilation, than when it was one which 
could not produce such a loss. (Eduard Eckhardt, “Die konsonantische Dissimilation im 
Englischen,” Anglia, tx11 (1938), 92-93, lists eight examples of dissimilatory loss before 
dentals, and only one where no dental follows). Apparently the one tendency aided the 
other. 

5 Henry Cecil Wyld, A History of Modern Colloquial English (New York: Dutton, 1920), 
293-300. William Matthews. “The Vulgar Speech of London in the XV—X VII Centuries,” 
N & Q, ctxxi (1937), 218. Langenfelt, op. cit., pp. 46-52, has other early examples of loss 
of post-vocalic [r] from the same district. Wyld, though right in his conclusions, did not 
distinguish between loss by assimilation and the general loss in post-vocalic position, so 
that many of his examples belong to the earlier change. 
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such doubtful forms are foss, ‘waterfall,’ and [sks] ‘scarce.’ The fourth 
change is easy to rule out. No examples of words which contained a 
second [r] are given in the list. 

A major difficulty exists in distinguishing examples of the early loss 
before dentals from the later general postvocalic loss. It is obviously true 
that examples from a region where the second loss did not occur must be 
due to the first loss. Thus examples from the western dialects are safe. 
But a second criterion exists, or may exist, in the quantity of the result- 
ing vowel. A form which has lost its [r] in the second loss contains 
regularly a long vowel, or a diphthong, since the manner in which this 
second loss operated was gradual vocalization of the [r] and consequent 
absorbtion into the preceding vowel. The early change was, as I will 
show, a consonant assimilation which did not affect the quantity of the 
preceding vowel. Thus forms such as [bai] or [baan] for barn would 
normally be the result of the second loss since they show either a long 
vowel or diphthong in place of the short vowel plus [r] of ME. On the 
other hand, [ben] or [ban] with short vowels, would normally be the 
result of the first loss. This test, however, would not distinguish which 
loss of [r] had taken place if the vowel preceding was long in ME. Words 
with ME long vowels are therefore omitted from the appended list. 

The validity of short quantity as a test for the early [r] loss, although 
attested by Luick,® and used in this paper, may now be questioned by 
some. The work of Wyld and Matthews has shown that in East Anglia 
and London [r]’s were lost as a part of the general post-vocalic weakening 
as early as the fifteenth century, rather than in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century, as previously supposed. In late Middle English and 
early Modern English many long vowels which stood, or which came to 
stand before single final consonants were shortened in sandhi when the 
next word began with a consonant. The result was the production of 
alternate long and short forms which existed side by side until one was 
generalized at the expense of the other. This tendency explains such 
forms as red and book, with the product of EMnE. short vowels, though 
the ME. vowels were long. It is thus possible that in East Anglia a form 
such as [bain] might have arisen early enough to share in this sandhi 
shortening, giving an EMnE. [ban] which would become present English 
[been], the same form as would have resulted from the first loss. Such a 
development, of course, would be impossible if the general loss of post- 
vocalic [r] had not taken place until 1700 or thereafter. Forms such as 


® Karl Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache (Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1921), 
695-696. Richard Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik (Heidelberg: Winter, 
1925), pp. 150-151. 
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Map One. THE Distrrsution oF Various TyPEs oF [r] 
AND THE AREA IN WHICH WorK SHows Loss or [r] 
AND A SHORT VOWEL. BASED ON ELLIS 
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I. Region in which [r] is strongly inverted in all positions. 
II. Areas of “loss” of post-vocalic [r]. 
III. Area of “vocalization” of post-vocalic [r]. 
IV. Area in which consonantal [r] is preserved, either as trill, tap or continuant. 
V. Area of uvular [R]. 





work 1, noun. work 2, verb. work 3, verb, ‘ache.’ 
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[ben], [fast], etc., from East Anglia are clearly enough the result of an 
[r] loss which took place early, but are ambiguous as to whether the [r] 
was lost by assimilation to the following dental without change of quan- 
tity, or by general post-vocalic loss and later shortening. 

Since some forms might have resulted from either of the above proc- 
esses indistinguishably, it is probable that my list of examples may err 
by including some products of the second loss. Though I cannot rule 
these forms out, I can gauge their frequency by observing the number of 
[r]-less forms with short vowels which must have been the result of the 
second loss and nothing else. Only one such word has been found: Modern 
English [wak], [wuk], or [wak] for work.’? The scarcity of such words 
argues that short vowels after the second loss were rare, and therefore 
that the appended list of examples of [r]-less forms with short vowels 
before dentals contains few examples where the development was like 
that of [wak]. Furthermore, as can be seen from the accompanying 
map,® the [wak] area not only falls, except for one slight extension, 
within Ellis’ area of loss or vocalization of post-vocalic [r], but is closely 
centered on East Anglia and London. This is just the area in which Wyld 
and Matthews have said that the second loss took place early. This dis- 
tribution offers confirmation of their findings, and gives evidence that 
forms with [r] loss and short vowels before dentals are not ambiguous 
outside this area. 

It is therefore impossible to say that forms such as [ben] and [bad] 
for barn and bird are not from the general loss of post-vocalic [r] when 
they come from the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, 
London, Hertford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, Buckingham, 
Rutland, Northampton, Leicester, Nottingham, Southern Derby and 
Southern Lincoln. But as I have said the danger of ambiguity is slight, and 
I feel safe in saying that the majority of the short vowel forms from these 
counties are the result of the loss of [r] before dentals.® The fact that in 


7 A possible second form is the pronunciation ['om@at] for Ormathwaite in Cumberland, 
cf. Alexander J. Ellis, On Early English Pronunciation, Part V, Existing Dialectal as Com- 
pared with West Saxon Pronunciation EETS, extra series tv1; (London: Triibner, 1889), 
p. 605. But this form may be due to dissimilation, since the etymon is probably the ON 
personal name Ormarr. Cf. W. J. Sedgefield, Place-names of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1915), p. 83. 

8 The statements on which the [r] regions in this map are based are found in Ellis, op. 
cit., pp. 17, 189, 234, 293-294, 495. 

® It should be noted that some of the dialect grammars, as for instance, Theodor Al- 
brecht, “Der Sprachgebrauch des Dialektdichters Charles E. Benham zu Colchester in 
Essex,” Palaestra, cx1 (1916), 81-82, and Harold Orton, The Phonology of a South Durham 
Dialect, Descriptive, Historical, and Comparative (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
1933), 43, explain all [r]-less forms with short vowels as the result of shortening of long 
vowels resulting from the general post-vocalic loss. Both these grammars, however, list 
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this area both changes could have resulted in forms of this type might 
account in part for the relatively high number of such forms from Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Essex, but aside from this fact, I think no further 
importance need be attached to ambiguity in this region, and forms 
therefrom are treated in the same manner as forms from elsewhere. 

Once the examples are as fully as possible freed from ambiguity, the 
next step is to take up in greater detail the nature of the change. The 
loss was earliest noticed before [s] and [{§], but though more recent in- 
vestigators have added loss before such other consonants as [I], [nl], 
[3], [d], etc., the list of examples supplied with this paper is the first 
to make a systematic list of all consonants which could bring about [r] 
loss. The group contains all the consonants made by placing the tip or 
tip and blade of the tongue against or near the roof of the mouth in the 
region from the back of the upper front teeth to the alveolar ridge. The 
consonants not liable to bring about [r] loss are the labials; labiodentals; 
those made by closure or constriction between the surface of the tongue 
and the back part of the roof of the mouth; and the various glides. In 
other words, tongue tip articulation was necessary to bring about the 
loss of [r]. It is clear, of course, that the loss was brought about as Po- 
gatscher suggested, by consonant assimilation.’ It is also clear that the 
type of [r] assimilated must have been a tongue tip consonant of some 
sort, else the assimilation would not have taken place. 

More than this cannot be said with safety. The type of [r] assimilated 
may have been fricative, trilled, or tapped, and may have been darkened 
by velarization or lip rounding, or been without such darkening. It may 
also have been made in any position from dental back to post-alveolar. 
It is worth pointing out, however, that there is nothing in my evidence 
which suggests that [r] at the time of assimilation was not a trill. Ex- 
amples of [r] loss occur, at any rate, in Modern dialects where the [r] is 
still strongly trilled. 

It is, however, clear that the type of [r] assimilated was not the modern 
type of slightly inverted vowel, or indeed non-inverted vowel which post- 
vocalic [r] has become in the eastern dialects. The process by which the 
assimilation took place might, however, have proceeded by more than 
one route. A possible route is by the production of identical double con- 
sonants, simplified along with other double consonants late in the ME 





only examples of [r] plus dental as giving rise to such forms. Similarly, Joseph Wright, 
A Grammar of the Dialect of Windhill, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, “English Dialect 
Society,” xxv1 (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 1892), states that [r] is uniformly 
lost before all consonants, and results in a long vowel or diphthong, and then lists two 
examples of short vowels before dentals, without comment. 

10 Alois Pogatscher, “‘Etymologisches und grammatisches,”’ Anglia, xxx1 (1908), 261- 
265. 
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period. According to this view the development of such a modern form 
as [len] would have been |larn] > [lann] > [lan] > [len]. 

A second possibility is an intermediate stage during which the [r] was 
phonemically still present since its retroflexion might have been com- 
municated either to the preceding vowel, the following consonant, or 
both. This would then have been followed by a loss of retroflexion, at 
which stage all trace of the [r] would be lost. The development of [len] 
would then be [larn] > [lan]> [lan]> [len]." It is, of course, possible that 
the two processes were more or less combined, giving a series of steps in 
which the intermediate stage was a double retroflex consonant. Thus the 
development of [len] would have been [larn] > [lann] > [lan] > [len]. 

The evidence I have collected is unfortunately inconclusive on these 
points. There is no positive evidence that double consonants were the 
immediate result of assimilation, since such double spellings as are found 
at an early date are very probably indications of the shortness of the 
preceding vowel. It is, moreover, true that in one particular dialect 
region, the northwest, a strongly trilled [r] is lost before dentals, produc- 
ing an intermediate stage of retroflexion. Thus in Lorton, Cumberland, 
hurt becomes [u:t] or [ut], and purse becomes [pvu§]." There are, how- 
ever, two things which make me loath to accept the view of Langenfelt 
that the process represented in Lorton was that which took place every- 
where in ME. First, a process resulting directly in the production of a 
single consonant from [r] plus consonant would be subject to compensa- 
tory lengthening. Indeed, a long vowel is the usual result in Lorton. Yet 
we have seen elsewhere that the result of the assimilation of [r] to tongue 
tip sounds was an unlengthened vowel. Second, in the case of [rs] retro- 
flexion would have produced a sound in danger of falling together with 
[§], as has happened in Lorton in the form [pu], quoted above. The 
result elsewhere of the group [rs] is simply [s] as in [pesl] for parcel. 
Langenfelt has quoted one or two spellings which seem to show a con- 
fusion of [rs] and [r§] in EMnE., but there is no trace of it at present 
except in the northwest. Perhaps the most that can be said is that the 
present evidence does not disprove the existence of either process. 

1 This is the view of the process that is taken by Langenfelt, Joc. cit., which is the fullest 
discussion of the steps of the assimilation that I have found. Langenfelt is, however, 
wrong on two points. First, the occurrence of the assimilation does not prove that all ME. 
[r]’s were weakly trilled before consonants, since as I have shown above, [r] loss can occur 
in Modern dialects where [r] is strongly trilled in all positions. Second, the assimilation 
does not prove that all ME. [r]’s were alveolar rather than true dental, since assimilation 
took place before [8] and [6] which were certainly not alveolars, and there is no proof that 
ME. [d], [t], [n] were alveolar in all dialects. 

12 Borje Brilioth, A Grammar of the Dialect of Lorton (Cumberland), Publications of the 
Philological Society, 1 (London: Oxford University Press [1913]), 74-76, 197. 
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To pass to the geographical distribution of forms as shown on the 
second map, it will be seen at once that the distribution is general. The 
only county not represented is Monmouth, an absence probably to be 
accounted for by the lack of word lists from that county. Some other in- 
equalities which appear on the map should likewise be disregarded. At 
first sight the 123 words from Yorkshire would suggest that that county 
was the center of the change. It should be remembered that Yorkshire is 
a large county, and that it has been more thoroughly studied than most 
others. The 14 place-name forms from the county are less disproportion- 
ate, and suggest, therefore, a truer picture. The large number of words 
from Suffolk may be accounted for by the thoroughness of Kékeritz’ 
grammar of that county, which gives the pronunciation of many words 
not recorded elsewhere. In general the distribution of place-name forms 
agrees with that of words, but there are some apparent differences. The 
four southeastern counties, Suffolk, Cambridge, Hertford, and Rutland, 
show no place-name forms. It has been suggested that this is perhaps the 
result of Norse influence, working to protect the [r], but it seems to me 
rather the result of the fact that there are no separate studies of the 
place-names of these counties. Ekwall’s Concise Dictionary is the only 
source of information about them, and Ekwall is admittedly far from 
complete. It should be noted that these counties are between regions 
in which there are a high number of [r]-less forms in place-names, and 
that the [r]-less forms in words from these counties are likewise high. 
The apparent absence of place-name forms from these counties can 
therefore, I think, be dismissed as accidental. 

This general distribution of [r]-less forms disposes of the possibility 
that the loss was stimulated notably by either Norse or French influence. 
Wallenberg* has remarked that the place-name forms of Kent are re- 
markably free from Celtic, Norse, or French influence, but nevertheless 
the number of [r]-less place-name forms from that county is high, 17 in 
all. Conversely, there is no evidence that the influence of either Norse 
or French operated to preserve the [r], since there is no diminution of 
[r]-less forms in regions especially exposed to the influence of these 
languages, such as the eastern coast for Norse, or London for French. 
In addition, it seems unlikely that either of these languages could have 
exerted an influence to preserve [r], since, as has been pointed out, both 
of them suffered somewhat similar [r] losses. 

If the first and second maps are compared, it will be seen that [r]-less 


13 There exist only the notes on special problems found in Curt Schererz, “Studien zu den 
Ortsnamen von Cambridgeshire,” Zeitschrift fiir Ortsnamenforschung, m1 (1927-28), 13-26, 
176-199. 

4 J. K. Wallenberg, The Place-Names of Kent (Uppsala: Appelberg, 1934), p. iv. 
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forms occur in the regions of all four of Ellis’ types of [r]. The change 
cannot, therefore, be exclusively related to any one type of [r] pronuncia- 
tion. We have seen, however, that a uvular [R] would not be subject to 
tongue tip assimilation. Yet [r]-less forms occur in the region of the 
uvular [R]. The assimilation must therefore have preceded the develop- 
ment of the uvular type. We have likewise seen that the fully vocalic 
[r] of the eastern dialects would not have been subject to assimilation. 
It is therefore clear that the first loss must have antedated the final 
stages of the general loss of post-vocalic [r]. But, though it must have 
antedated the final stages of post-vocalic loss, it by no means follows 
that it must have antedated the first stages of weakening of [r] in post- 
vocalic position. A weakly pronounced consonant [r] would be more 
rather than less subject to assimilation. Thus, though the two types of 
[r] loss are quite different, the presence of both tendencies would increase 
the number of early [r]-less forms, but the resultant forms would be due 
primarily to the first loss and have a short vowel like other forms due to 
it. Two other explanations of the large number of [r]-less forms in the 
eastern counties have been suggested, namely, that the eastern counties 
have been specially well studied, and that the [r]-less forms with short 
vowels from these counties have been increased by forms due to the 
second loss with later shortening. Both these factors have undoubtedly 
contributed to the large number of [r]-less forms in the eastern counties, 
but it seems to me probable that the speeding up of the first loss, which 
I have just described, may have been even more important. 

I have said above that the distribution of [r]-less forms is general. 
General distribution could come about by borrowing of the [r]-less forms 
from the locality where the change took place. However, if the distribu- 
tion of forms had taken place in this way, there ought to be a center 
where the change was regularly carried through, and a gradual diminu- 
tion of the number of forms in the territory adjoining it. No such center 
of spreading exists, unless it is the counties on the east coast, where we 
have seen there may be several explanations of the large number of [r]- 
less forms. No gradual diminution of forms, moreover, in the adjoining 
territory appears from the evidence I have gathered. The midland coun- 
ties immediately adjoining have relatively few forms, while the distant 
southwestern counties have a relatively high number. Further, dialect 
borrowing would not account for [r]-less forms of purely local words such 
as the northern [ban], ‘child,’ or of place-names. Dialect borrowing would 
also fail to account for [r]-less forms resulting in specifically local pro- 
nunciations, like the Cumberland [pu§] for purse, quoted above. A 
general sound change is thus the best explanation of the distribution of 
the [r]-less forms. 
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It has often been supposed that the change did not take place in Lon- 
don, or at least in the cultured speech of London, since, as is evident to 
anyone who knows the Standard Language, [r]-less forms are rare in it. 
According to this view the few [r]-less forms found in the Standard 
Language are the result of borrowing from dialects where the change 
took place." It is not possible to prove that upper-class London speech 
ever shared in the early [r] loss, but there is good evidence that the 
change took place in London speech of some sort, since there are a total 
of 31 London forms, 3 of which are place-names. It would be strange, 
however, to find upper class London speech unaffected by a development 
that took place in all the surrounding dialects, and in England generally. 
And in view of these facts, I should prefer to say that the sound change 
at least made itself felt in the Standard Language, whether or not it was 
ever completely carried out there. The argument that there are few forms 
without [r] in the Standard Language should not be used, since there are, 
after all, few forms without [r] in any specific dialect, whether that of 
London, Somerset, or the Isle of Man, and, as is shown below, this condi- 


tion is not incompatible with the existence of the sound change every-. 


where. 

As I have just said, the [r]-less forms in any given locality are rela- 
tively few. Further, the forms with retained [r] or the product of retained 
[r], in any given locality, are too numerous to count. Such a state of 
affairs, if the loss of [r] is to be considered a general sound change, as I 
maintain, offers the paradox of a sound change with exceptions always 
more numerous than the examples. There are, too, in the modern dialects 
examples of excrescent [r]’s without historic justification. It is significant 
that these excrescent [r]’s appear in words which are exactly similar in 
phonetic structure to those in which [r]’s are lost. It is further significant 
that excrescent r’s appear in spelling at just about the time when the 
assimilation of [r] was taking place. Any explanation of these contradic- 
tions must take in all three facts; the loss of [r], the retention of [r], and 
the unhistoric [r]’s. We have seen that the relation of lost [r]’s to retained 
[r]’s cannot be the result of a change which took place in one dialect, the 
results of which were sporadically borrowed into the others, since the 
conditions are everywhere the same. Further, the excrescent r’s cannot 
be explained away as mere inverse spellings, in which the [r] was never 
pronounced. Such an explanation could be applied perhaps to the 
earlier excrescent r spellings, where we do not of course know how the 
writer pronounced the word he wrote; but it could not be applied to the 
forms from the modern dialects which are in phonetic notation and clearly 


15 This is the position of Pogatscher, Joc. cit., and Luick, op. cit., p. 703, and elsewhere. 
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indicate the pronunciation of the [r]. Further the modern dialect forms 
support the genuineness of the earlier spellings. An explanation such as 
that of Koeppel,”* that [r] is unstable (‘unfest’) between a vowel and a 
sibilant, will fit all the facts perhaps, but explains nothing, since it does 
not give us any understandable process by which this unstable [r] could 
appear and disappear at its own will. 

The only explanation which seems to me to fulfill all the necessary 
conditions is to assume that the tendency toward assimilation of [r] 
before the tongue-tip sounds was felt everywhere, but was everywhere 
checked by a desire to correct the change, and that this correction not 
only destroyed most of the examples of loss of [r] but went further and 
thrust in unhistoric [r]’s in words which were structurally like those in 
which the loss had taken place. Such a process of correction is the well 
known phenomenon of regression, so ably studied by Dauzat and others 
in the history of French. The reasoning back of it can be exemplified in 
the excrescent [r] in parsnip, which must have been caused by a belief 
that if [parsl] was more elegant than [pzsl], then [parsnip] must be more 
elegant than [pesnip]. 

It should be pointed out that the process of regression is not synony- 
mous with spelling pronunciation. Spelling pronunciation is one type of 
regression, but as Dauzat has shown, regressions frequently take place 
in the speech of people who speak a local dialect without any strong 
spelling tradition. It is of the nature of sound change that it takes place 
gradually, and that speakers living in a community at any time will 
represent different levels of development. At any point in the gradual 
assimilation of [r] an individual might have consciously restored its full 
value, or might have elected to imitate the usage of the older or more 
traditional speakers of the community, a form of regression without the 
influence of spelling. The sole condition necessary is that the assimilation 
must have reached a stage where it penetrated the speaker’s conscious- 
ness, since regression is in the main a conscious change. It should be 
pointed out, therefore, that regressions could take place at any time after 
the early stages of the assimilation, and that restored [r] forms so pro- 
duced would have again been subject to loss, as long as the tendency to 
assimilation was in operation. It is this tendency to successive regressions 
and assimilations which in most instances accounts for the variant forms 
such as [len] and [lan] for learn, which are of different periods of origin, 
but often exist side by side. There need not, therefore, ever have been a 
period when the loss of [r] was carried through in all words without ex- 
ception, since regressive forms can always have existed side by side with 


16 Emil Koeppel, “Zur englischen Wortbildungslehre, Nachtriige,” Archiv, crv (1900), 
279-286. 
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forms not affected. If the [r]’s before tongue-tip sounds had ever totally 
disappeared from pronunciation they could have been restored only by 
imitation of traditional spellings, which would have been surprising in a 
period of the language when there were comparatively few literate 
speakers. 

As I have said, regression is in the main a conscious change. It should 
therefore exhibit the inconsistency characteristic of conscious changes— 
the kind of inconsistency which makes a Middlewesterner correct [bx6] 
to [ba6], but leave [be@met] unmodified. Just this inconsistency in the 
relation of regressive forms to non-regressive is shown by the forms in 
Somerset (where regression is common enough almost to produce the 
appearance of a sound change) where marsh is [mz §], but mash is [mur §). 
Similar inconsistency is found frequently elsewhere, as when haslet is 
found as [harzlrt] or [arzlit] beside parson as [pesn] or parcel as [pes]. 

A possible objection, however, has to be met. It may seem surprising 
that retention or gain of [r] before tongue tip sounds is explained as re- 
gression, when the later loss of al! post-vocalic [r]’s has not produced any 
such sweeping series of regressions, even though this latter change took 
place in a period when literacy exercised a much more important influ- 
ence on the language. It should be noted that in most if not all dialects 
affected by the second loss the preceding vowel is long, or accompanied 
by an off-glide when r still appears in the spelling. There is thus a pho- 
nemic representative of the [r] still present. Compare in this connection 
the explicit statement of Ellis!’ that southeastern speakers maintain 
that they are pronouncing an [r] before consonants, even when there is 
no trace of trill, tap, fricative, or inversion. 

Though the aim of this paper was to study the change as it appears in 
the modern dialects, rather than to collect a complete list of older forms, 
there are some observations I should like to make about the date. It is 
usual to date the change as running from about 1300 to 1500. The later 
date will be acceptable in most dialects, though there is no positive evi- 
dence that the tendency could not have continued considerably longer. 
The change, however, can hardly have continued to 1500 in Fast Anglia, 
where it now seems probable that by that time post-vocalic [r] was no 
longer a consonant, and so would not have been subject to assimilation. 
On the other hand, I have found some evidence that 1300 is considerably 
too late for the beginning of the tendency. The earliest forms without r 
that I have found, one occurrence each of cress and gorse,'* are in eleventh- 

1” Ellis, op. cit., p. 189. 

18 F, Kluge, “Zur Geschichte der Zeichensprache, Angelsichsische Indicia Monasteri- 
ialia,” Internationale Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, 1 (1885), 123, “Cesena 
tacen” (the sign of cress, g. pl.). The MS is placed by Kluge in the southeast and dated 
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century manuscripts. In addition several r-less forms are quoted by Ek- 
wall from the Domesday Book, 1086. The Domesday Book forms are 
quite numerous, but are unfortunately ambiguous, since they may rep- 
resent either the French scribe’s foreign habits of pronunciation, or his 
failure to hear an [r] still evident to the native, but weakened before the 
following dental. A more certain form is the place-name Sholing (Hamp- 
shire) which is found without r from the thirteenth century. Thus Po- 
gatscher’s date of 1300 would represent the period at which the tendency 
had resulted in complete disappearance of [r]’s, or the first stage at which 
r-less forms would be common in spelling, while the rarer spellings above 
probably represent the earlier stages of the assimilation. 
ARCHIBALD A. HILi 
University of Virginia 


APPENDIX 
LISTS OF FORMS 


The dates are in most instances those of the document in which the form 
originally occurred, not the date of the grammar or dictionary where it was 
found. However, when a quoted work was based on contemporary or nearly 
contemporary material, and the dates of the documents are not available, the 
date of the publication of the work is given. This is the case with forms from 
Ellis. When several citations are given from one book, with only one date, that 
date applies to all the citations. 

Forms marked with f are doubtful and are not entered on the map. Such forms 
are of doubtful etymology, are possibly the result of [r] loss in other languages, 
or under the influence of other languages, or are r-less spellings from the some- 
what Gallicized Domesday Book, unsupported by other r-less forms. 

Spellings have been preserved as they were found in the authorities quoted, 
and spellings which are an attempt to render pronunciation in terms of the 
conventional alphabet are indicated. Phonetic notation, however, has been 
transliterated into the notation of the International Phonetic Association. 

The list of false regressions could undoubtedly be added to, since many r-spell- 
ings have not been listed. There are many modern pseudo-phonetic spellings 
with r which are intended to indicate length for the preceding vowel. In order 
to eliminate such forms, only words where there is reasonable certainty that an 
excrescent [r] was pronounced have been given. 


WORDS 


Aboard Absurd 
[a'bud] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) {ab!zod] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 








ca. 1050. Thomas Wright, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, 2d ed. (London: 
Triibner, 1884), 1, col. 139, “accidenetum, gost.”’ The form is in a transcript of an eleventh 
century MS of Z£lfric. 
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Accorded Bass, “‘perch”’ 
akoded 15th cent. (Langen.) From ME bars. [bas] Wm. 1906, 
Accordingly (Hirst) 
{e'kodinlar] Wm. 1912, (Six.) bass, Cum, 1790, Hmp. 1883, Lan. 
Accurst n.d., (D. D.) 
rhymes with disgust, dust. N. Hmp. basse, Amer. 1620, (DAE) 
1792, (Krapp) basse, Cor. 1602, (NED) 
Afford [bes] Standard English 1888, (Sweet) 
[a'fod] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) Bercel, “‘a mark to shoot at” 
[a'fovd] Yks. 1905, (D. Gr.) bercil, bersel, bysselle, ca. 1470, 
Arse, “fundament” (Halli.) 
ass, colloquial English nineteenth Biddy, (a familiar abbreviation of 
century, (Part.) Bridget, used for an (Irish) serv- 
[es] N. Eng. 1899, (Grand.) ant girl) 
ass 1860, (NED) Biddy, Amer. 1858, Eng. 1711, 
Arse, “butt end of a sheaf” (DAE) 


ass, Ken. n. d. Wright gives the con- {Biddy, “chicken” 
jectural transcription [a:s] which hiddy, Amer. n.d., Dev. 1892, E. 


is certainly erroneous. (D. D.) Ang. 1830, Hmp. 1883, : wy. 
Arsecockle, “a pimple” 1881, Nhp. 1854, Oxf. 1876, Som. 
esscock, Scot. 1808, Abd. n.d., (D. 1873, Suf. n.d., Sus. n.d., War. 
ape n.d., W. Eng. 1825, Wor. 1894, 
Arseling, “irresolute as to movement” Yks. 1877, (D. D.) 
assling, Som. n. d., (N & Q CLXx) buddy Nhb. 1892 (D. D.) 
Arsenic Ea ile ‘ , 
assenycke, Lond. ca. 1530, (Halli.) ae “a —— 
Art, vb. ‘ Of eiieeils origin. NED suggests 
[zt] [at] Wilt. 1906, (Kjed.) : 


either Celtic bideach, “very 


Art not thou a . 
[xtnti:] Wilt. 1906, (Kjed.) small,” or the pers. name Bridget. 
Ashurst F There seems no good reason, how- 
ever, for not connecting this word 
ao 1700, (N & Qc, —— with bird. See biddies as the plural 
Dukey of bird, and the Nhb. form buddy, 
balla, Lan. 1870, ballow Chs. 1877 wats megpeets a tent GP 
4 Eon mi “ | Biddy, “louse, flea” 
yet ing pi Cum. 1878, Dur. 1849, Lan. 1869, 
Barn. “child” Seciaaie NHb. 1892, Yks. 1828, (D. D.) 
{ban} Yks. 1889, (Ell.) Of uncertain etymology. See pre- 
Barnabas, (pers. name) _ Ceding. 
Banny, nick name. I. W. 1881, Birch 
EDS xm) [bot§] [bovt§] Dur. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
Bas, (a small piece of ordnance) Birch, (pers. name) 
From OFr. berce, barce. Pronunciation Bech, Chs. 1886, 
Eng. bers 1538, base 1544, basse (EDS xv1) 


1587, bassis Scot. 1539, (DOST) Birchenough, (pers. name) 
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Pronunciation Bechinuff, Chs. 1886, 

(EDS xv1) 
Bird 

[bad] Hrt. Lei. Nrf. Not., 1889, 
(Ell.) 

[bad] [bad] Nrf. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

[bord] Yks. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

[bad] Lan. Hrt. Suf., 1905, (D. Gr.) 

bod, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 

Bird-boy, “‘scare-crow” 
bod-boy, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 
Bird-eyed, ‘‘near-sighted”’ 

bod-eyed, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 

tBirdie, (pet name) 

['bado] Or. I. 1889, (Ell.) 

['bado] Sh. I. 1929, (SND) 

Of uncertain etymology, zeferred to 
ON bur®r, “offspring,” by SND 
on the authority of Marwick. 

Birdies, (plural of bird) 
['bidiz], but bird, [bard]. Glo. 1889, 
(Ell.) 
Bird-keep, “poor grain” 
bod-keep, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 
Bird-mouthed, “shy” 

bod-mouthed, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, 

pt. 1) 
Bird-tenting, “driving away birds” 
bod-tenting, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, 
pt. 1) 
Birds 
[badz] Suf. 1889, (Ell.) 
bods, Nrf. 1895, (EDS xxx) 
Birdseye, “the speedwell” 
Pronunciation bods-ee, Yks. 1928, 
(Pease) 
Bird’s-nest 
[badzne:zn] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
Birse, birsie, “bristle” 

birse rhymes with kiss, Scot. 1721. 

From OE byrste, but note ON bust 
with same meaning, though differ- 
ent vowel. (SND) 

Birth 

[ba] Bed. Buck. Nrf. Suf. 1889, 

(Ell.) 


[ba6] [bo] [bové] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 

[be6] Der. Lin. 1889, (Ell.) 

[ba6] [ba6} Nrf. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

[bové] Dur. Nhb. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

[bae] Cam. Sus. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

[be@] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 

[ba6] Ess. 1916, (Albr.) 

beth, Mass. 1797, (Krapp) 
Birthday 

['beédz] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 

{'baéde1] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 
Birtles, (pers. name) 

Pronunciation Betlz, Chs. 

(EDS xvz) 

Blirt 

blut, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
Board 

[bud] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
Body-horse, “‘middle horse in a team’ 

body-hoss, Brk. 1888, (EDS xx, 

pt. 3) 

body-hoss, I. W. 1931, (Long) 

['bod1'ss] Som. 1886, (D. D.) 
Borley-boat, “‘trawler’s boat” 

{'bulrbut] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 
Borstal, “path up a hill” 

bostal, Ken. 1887, Sus. 1853, (D. D.) 

bostal, Suf. 1721, (EDS xxrv, pt. 3) 

bostal, E. Cy. 1674, (NED) 
Brisket 

bysket 1610 (NED) 

bisket, Scot. 1789, (NED) 
Burden 

[bordn] Lin. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

[badn] Suf. 1932, (K6ék.) 

[bodn] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Burden-band 

bodden-ban, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
Burdock-bud 

buddy-bud, Nrthn. n.d., (Halli.) 
Burn 

[ban] Der. 1889, (Ell.) 

[ban] Nrf. 1889, (EIl.) 

[born] Lin. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

[ban] Stf. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

bon, Nhb. 1892, (D. D.) 


1886, 
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[ban] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 
[bon] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
bun, Lei. 1881, (EDS x1) 
[ban] Not. 1933, (N & Q cixv) 
Burning 
[banan] Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
Burnt-mouthed, “speaking with hesi- 
tation” 
bont-moothed, Yks. n.d., (D. D.) 
Burrses, (double plural) 
buzzes, Lond. 1612, Suf. n.d., Yks. 
1877, (NED) 
Burst 
[bast] Cam. Dor. Som. Wilt. 1889, 
(Ell.) 
[bast] Dev. Sus. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[bovst] Chs. Dur. Nhb. 1905, 
(D. Gr.) 
[bus] I. Ma. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[bust] Lan. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[bovst] [bust] Stf. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
bust, Brk. 1888, Der. 1894, Lin. 
1877, Yks. 1870, (D. D.) 
[bast] Ess. 1916, (Albr.) 
bost, Glo. 1890, (EDS xxv, pt. 1), 
War. 1896, (EDS xxxm), Wor. 
1884, (EDS xv, pt. 3) 
bust, Hmp. 1913, (Wil. N. F.) 
[bast] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
[bast] Not. 1933, (N & Q cLxv) 
bust, Calif. 1860, (NED) 
bust, Ess. 1764, (NEDS) 
bust, Conn. 1800, (Krapp), Mass. 
1795, (Grand) 
Burst-bellied, “ruptured” 
bussen-bellied, Glo. 1890, Nrf. 1866, 
Suf. 1823, War. n. d., Wor. 1894, 
(D. D.) 
bussen-billy, E. Ang. 1830, (D. D.) 
Bursted 
busted, Brk. 1888, Glo. 1890, Hrf. 
1839, Lan. n. d., Nhp. 1854, Wor. 
1894, (D. D.), Ess. 1923, (Gepp) 
{'bastid] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 
[busted] Dur. 1933, (Orton) 
bosted, Wor. 1882, (EDS x1) 
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busten, E. Ang. 1830, (D. D.) 
bysted, Sus. 1894, (D. D.) 
bussed, Der. 1894, (D. D.) 
bussen, Not. n.d., Wor. 

(D. D.) 
busted, Vir. 1806, (DAE) 

Burst-pig, a “broke” pig 
bust-pig, Ken. n. d., (D. D.) 

Burst-waistcoat, “very fat” 
Bust-weskit, Som. 1927, (N & Q 

CLxx) 

Cardinal 

Cadenall, Nrf. Fifteenth century 
(Langen.) 

Cares 
[kez] Dur. 1889, (Ell.) 

Carn(e)y, “to coax” 
canny, Nhp. 1854. Wright gives the 

conjectural transcription ['ka:n1] 
which certainly applies to the 
many r-spellings, but can hardly 
be correct for the Nhp. form. 
(D. D.) 

Cart 
[kat] Nhp. Not. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

Certain 
{satn] Hrt. 1889, (Ell.) 

Charles, (pers. name) 

[t§als] I. Ma. 1924, (Moore) 

Charlock, carlock 
('skelux] Perth 1915, (Wil.) 
kellock, Glo. 1890, (D. D.) 
callock, Nhp. 1886, (EDS x) 

OE cerlic, *carloc, *cearloc, etc. 
(NED) 

Chop-gorse, ‘“‘boor’’ 
chop-gos War. 1896, (EDS xxxm) 

Christen 

[kasn] Lan. Yks. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

{ku§n] Cum. 1913, (Bril.) 

kesson, Dev. 1778, but obsolescent 
in 1879, (EDS 1x, pt. 2) 

{kesn] Som. 1886 (obsolescent), 
(EDS xv) 

[{kesn] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 

kessen, Lan. 1875, (EDS xrv, pt. 1) 


1894, 
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Christening 
kessnen, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
(‘ku§nin}] Cum. 1913, (Bril.) 
Christian 
kesson, Dev. Som. n. d., (Halli.) 
Christling, “wild plum” 
custin, Som. 1873, (D. D.) 
Christmas 
[kesmoas] Lan. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
kismus, Chs. 1886, (EDS xvr) 
{ku§mvu§] ['ka§mas] Cum. 
(Bril.) 
('kesomas] Yks. 1914, (Klein) 
Christmas-bo, “Christmas pudding” 
kesmas-bo, Lan. 1884, (D. D.) 
Church 
[t§at§] Buck. Der. Lei. Nrf. Not. 
Stf. Sus. 1889, (Ell.) 
[tSat§] [t§et§] Dor. Lin. 1889, (Ell.) 
{tSat§] [t§at§] Suf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[tSat§] [t§ot$}] [t§orts] [t§ets] Yks. 
1889, (Ell.) 
(t§ut§] Rut. 1889, (Ell.) 
[t§ovt§] Lan. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[t§at§] Dev. Dor. Dur. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[t§et§] Dor. 1921, (Urlau), Suf. 
1932, (Kék.) 
chuch, Lond. 1679, (N & Q cixxn, 
Lond.) 
church rhymes with such, 1528, 
(Wyld) 
Churchman 
[t§at§mon] Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
Churlish 
['t§olas} Lin. 
(D. D.) 
Churn 
{ken] Yks. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
{t§en] Lin. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[t§an] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
Clergy 
('kladsr] Lin. 1889, (Ell.) 
('kladst] Dor. Ken. Oxf. 1905, 
(D. Gr.) 
Coarse 
[kus] Der. 1905, (D. Gr.), Suf. 1932, 


1913, 


1874, Yks. 1889, 
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(K6k.) 
Cock-horse, ‘‘two on a horse”’ 
cock-hoss, I. W. 1881, (EDS xm) 
Codling, codlin, (variety of apple) 
[kovdltn] querdlyng 15th century, 
(NED) 
codling, Lond. 1530, (NED). NED 
suggests that the form codling is 
due to confusion with coddle, ‘“‘to 
boil.” This is probably true, but 
see the intermediate form quad- 
lings 1584, 1609, 1625, (NED). 
The development would therefore 
seem to have been [kwerdltn] 
>[kwardltn] >[kwadlry] [kovdlry], 
with only the last stage the result 
of confusion. 
Cooyrt, “law court” (Manx) 
(kurt, kut] I. Ma. 1925, (Kneen) 
Cornfield 
konfeeld, Vt. 1814, (Grand.) 
Corns 
{konz] Wm. 1912, (Six.) 
tCorse, course, “‘exchange”’ 
corse 1325, coss Scot. 1470, (NED) 
Of disputed etymology. The NED 
believes the forms without r are too 
early to admit of the two forms 
being phonetic variants. The 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary admits 
the possibility of the two forms 
being variants, but questions it. 
There is no good reason for doubt- 
ing that this is the result of early 
[r] loss. Cf. scorse. 
Corse 
{r] silent, N. Y. St. 1805, (Krapp) 
Corselets 
cosselets, Lond. ca. 1552, (N & Q 
cLxxu, Lond.) 
Cottoush, “‘loose-fitting jacket” 
Rxb. 1923. Cartoush 1788. From Fr. 
courte housse. (Wat.) 
Course 
{kos] Der. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
{kus} Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 
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Court 

cott, Lond, ca. 1552, (N & Q 
cLxxm, Lond.) 

Cow-turd 
cow-tod, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 
Cress 

cesena ticen, “the sign of cress,” 
(g. pl.) occurs in a Ms. from the 
southeast of England ca. 1050. 
(Kluge). See the numerous [r]- 
less forms for this word under 
place-names. This form and the 
11th century gost for gorse are the 
earliest examples of [r] loss that 
I have found. 

Cross, “surly” 
cuss, Sus. 1875, (EDS v1, pt. 2) 
Cruskyn, curskyn, (a small measure) 

cuskyn 1526, cuskin 1585, 1721, 
(NED) 

{Cullack, ‘‘wild onion” 

{kalok] Dev. 1882, (D. D.). Proba- 
bly from carlock, “wild mus- 
tard,” with change of meaning. 

Curd 
[kad] Suf. 1932, (Kék.), Wilt. 1906, 
(Kjed.) 
Curdle 
[keedl] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
Curds 
[kadz] Lei. Lin. Suf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[kadz] Shr. Wilt. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
Curl 

{kal] Der. 1889, (Ell.) 

[kel] [kal] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 

[kol] Yks. 1914, (Klein) 

Curl, “the fat lining of the skin of a 
pig” 

kell, Lin. 1866, (D. D.). Wright 
gives the conjectural transcrip- 
tion [k311], which is correct for 
the spelling curl, but cannot be so 
for kell. 

Curly 
{kzl1] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 
colley, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 





cully, Ess. 1920, (Gepp) 
Curn, “currant” 
[kun] [kon] Yks. 1876, (EDS v, pt. 2) 
Curse 
[kovs] Chs. Lan. 1889, (Ell.) 
[kas] Nrf. Stf. 1889, (Ell.) 
cuss quoted from Banf. n.d., (Ell.) 
[kus] Lan. I. Ma. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
{kas] Dev. Dor. Som. Sus. Wilt. 
1905, (D. Gr.) 
[kas] Ess, 1916, (Albr.), N. E. Scot. 
1909, (Mutsch.) 
[kas] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 
[kos] Yks. 1914, (Klein) 
[kas] Not. 1933, (N & Q cixv) 
cuss, N. Eng. 1848, (NED) 
curse rhymes with fuss, Mass. 1806, 
(Krapp) 
[kas] N. Y. St. 1891, (Em.) 
Cursed, curst 
('kased] Som. 1886, (EDS xvm) 
[kost] Lan. 1930, (Bréker) 
[kusn] Yks. 1928, (Haigh) 
curst rhymes with trust, Conn. 1786, 
(Krapp) 
curst rhymes with lust, Mass. 1806, 
(Krapp) 
Cursedness, “wickedness” 
cussedness, Brk. 1888, (EDS xx, pt. 
3), N. Eng. 1866, (NED) 
Cursenation, (an expletive) 
cussnation, Glo. 1890, Hmp. 1883, 
I. W. 1881, (D. D.) 
cusnashun, Wilt. 1876, (D. D.) 
Curst, adj. “cross, afflicted, sharp- 
witted” 
cust, Glo. 1890, Hrf. 1887, Wor. 
1882, (D. D.) 
cussid, Stf. 1886, (D. D.) 
Curtain 
({katn] Suf. 1932, (K&k.) 
{kotn] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Curtsey 
cotsey, Yks. 1877, (EDS v, pt. 2) 
Darnocks, “‘coarse gloves” 
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darnocks, dannocks, E. Ang. 1825, 
(NED) 
dunnocks, Suf. late eighteenth or 
early nineteenth century, (N &Q 
CLXxI) 
Darst, “a game of daring” 
{dast] Yks. n.d., (D. D.) 
Dead-horse, “work paid in goods” 
dead hoss, I. W. 1931, (Long) 
déad-hoss, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, 
pt. 1) 
Dirt 
[dat] Der. Ess. Lei. 1889, (Ell.) 
do’t, Lin. 1877, (D. D.) 
dut, Som. 1886, (EDS xvm) 
[dat] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
dot, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
[dat] Not. 1933, (N & Q crxv) 
Dirtied 
ditted, Lin. n.d., (Halli.) 
Dirty 
doty, daty, Lin. 1877, (D. D.) 
dottye, Yks. 1877, (D. D.) 
{'datr] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
('datr] Not. 1933, (N & Q cixv) 
Disburst, “an uproar” 
disbust, Loth. 1808, (D. D.) 
Dursen’t, darsen’t 
[dasnt] Lin. Suf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[dovsnt] Lei. 1889, (Ell.) 
[dasnt] Not. 1933, (N & Q cLxv) 
dussent, Nhp. 1854, War. n.d., 
Wor. n.d., (D. D.) 
dussn’t, Glo. 1890, (D. D.) 
[dazn] Ess. 1916, (Albr.) 
dustent, Yks. 1928, (Pease), dos- 
sent, Yks. 1833, (EDS xxmx, pt. 4) 
[desnt] N. Y. St. 1891, (Em.) 
dazzent, Mass. 1795, (Grand.) 
Durst, darst 
{[dast] Bed. 1889, (Ell.) 
dust, I. W. n.d., Suf. n.d., (D. D.) 
dus’, I. Ma. 1887, dost 1877, (D. D.) 
dast, Yks. 1877, dost 1876, dih’st 
1876, (D. D.) 
[dost] Chs. 1887, (EDS xx1) 
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[du§t] Cum. 1913, (Bril.) 
duss, Dev. 1891, (EDS xxv, pt. 3) 
du’st, Ess. 1920, (Gepp) 
[dust] Wm. 1906, (Hirst) 
dust, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
[dest] N. Y. St. 1891, (Em.) 
[des] N. Eng. 1899, (Grand.) 
dust, Conn. 1800, (Krapp), Mass. 
1795, (Grand.) 
Durse, (of corn, to fall or beat from the 
ear) 
[duz] [doz] Yks. 1868, (D. D.) 
Earlam, (pers. name) 
{'elam] Chs. 1886, (EDS xv1) 
Earnest 
{'anist] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
Earsh, “stubble” 
ash, I. W. 1881, (D. D.) 
esh, Sur. 1695, (EDS m1) 
Not from OE edisc as NED has it. 
See OE ersc, Bosworth. a 
Earth 
(a6) Nrf. Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
[26] [e6] Som. 1889, (Ell.) 
[a6] Buck. 1889, (Ell.) 
{e6] Dor. Lin. Nhp. Yks. 1905, (D. 
Gr.) 
[a6] [€6] Der. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
ath, Dev. 1837, (D. D.) 
[06] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
heth, Lond. ca. 1552, (N & Qc_xxu, 
Lond.) 
earth rhymes with wrath, Mass. 
1806, (Krapp) 
Earthed 
[2et] Wilt. 1906, (Kjed.) 
Earthly 
{'e6lx] Der. 1889, (Ell.) 
Earthnut 
{'26nut] Som. 1886, (EDS xv11) 
Farced, “stuffed” 
fasside, n.d. (Halli.) 
Farcin, (a disease of horses) 
fasson 1568, fashion 1592, mod. 
dialectal fashion, (NED) 
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farcin pronounced like fashion, 
Standard Eng. 1668, (Pog.) 
Farcy, (variant of farcin) 
fassee, Lond. 1710, (NED) 
Fardle 
[vedal] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 
Farthing 
[fadn] Yks. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
fiidgin (=[a]) Not. 1933, (N & Q 
CLXv) 
Ferdinand, (pers. name) 
Pronunciation Foddin, Foddun, Lin. 
1889, (EDS xxm) 
Ferntickled, “freckled” 
fantickled, Wm. n.d., (D. D.), Yks. 
1928, (Pease) 
Ferntickles, ‘“‘freckles’’ 
fan-teckles, Dur. 1849, Lan. 1869, 
Yks. 1861, (D. D.) 
fanticles, Cum. 1878, (D. D.) 
Fierce 
[fes] Wilt. 1889, (Ell.) 
[fes] Hmp. 1883, (EDS xv, pt. 2) 
First 
[fast] Buck. Cam. Der. Ess. Hrt. 
Ken. I.W. Lei. Oxf. Shr. Suf. 
Sur. War. Wor. 1889, (Ell.) 
[vast] Brk. Dor. Glo. Hmp. Hrf. 
Wilt. 1889, (Ell.) 
[forst] Flin. 1889, (Ell.) 
[fast] [forst] Bed. Chs. 1889, (Ell.) 
[fast] [forst] [fust] Lan. 1889, (Ell.) 
[fovst] [fust] [fas] Lin. 1889, (Ell.) 
[fast] [fast] Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[fas] [fus] Rut. 1889, (Ell.) 
[fast] [fas] Som. 1889, (EIll.) 
[fast] [fovst] Stf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[fast] [fovst] [fost] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
fust quoted from Lond. 1883, (Ell.) 
fisst quoted from Banf. 1866, (Ell.) 
fist quoted from Elg. 1793, (Ell.) 
[fovst] Dnb. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[fust] Cum. Stf. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[fus] I. Ma. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[fas] War. 1905, (D. Gr.) 





[fast] Dev. Dor. Lin. Sus. 1905, 
(D. Gr.) 

[fast] [fust] Wm. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

[vas] Dev. Wilt. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

[vast] Som. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

[fost] Lanark 1933, (Scherer) 

[frst] N. E. Scot. 1909, (Mutsch.) 
first rhymes with dust, Earl of Sur- 
rey, sixteenth century (Wyld) 

fust 1642, (Wyld) 
fust, Standard Eng. 1721, (Lui.) 
first rhymes with dust, Conn. 1807, 
N. Hmp. 1792, N. Y. 1798, 
(Krapp) 
first rhymes with just, Mass. 1806, 
Pa. 1786, (Krapp) 
[fast] N. Y. St. 1891, (Em.) 
First, (ridge of a house) 
fust 1703, Dev. 1819, (NED) 
First-along 
fust-along, Cor. 1888, Som. 1886, 
(D. D.) 
First-end, ‘‘beginning”’ 
fosstend, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
First-off 
fust-off, Not. n.d., (D. D.) 
Firsty, “first in order of play” 
('fost] Yks. n.d., (D. D.) 
Force, n. and vb. 
[fos] Wilt. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[vos] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 
[fus] Suf. 1932, (Kok.) 
tforce, “waterfall” 
foss, N. Cy. 1846, Yks. 1788, (D. D.) 
An uncertain form since it is derived 
from ON fors, which in many di- 
alects was assimilated to fos or 
foss. See this word in place- 
names. 
Forcet, “little chest” 
fosset sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 
tures, (NED) 
Ford 
[vad] Wilt. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
Forge 
[fords] Ken. 1889, (Ell.) 
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Forstal, “yard in front of a house, 
opening in a street, etc.” fostal, 
Nrf. n.d., (D. D.), Ken. 1736, 
Sus. 1691, (EDS n, pt. 2) 

For’t, “for it” 

[fort] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 

Fortescue, (pers. name) 

Foskew, Lond. late sixteenth cen- 

tury, (Diehl) 

Fottescue 1635, (Wyld) 
Fortieth 

('fotrt] Yks. 1892, (EDS xxv) 
Fortnight 

('fotnert] Dur. 1933, (Orton) 

fotnit, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 

[futnat] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 

('fotni6] Yks. n.d., (D. D.) 

Fortunate 

fot’nate, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 

fotnat, Yks..1877, (EDS V pt. 2) 
Fortune 

[fotn] Yks. 1914, (Klein) 

Forty-thieves, “gypsy-band”’ 

fotty-thieves, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 

Fourty 

('fortr] Lin. 1889, (Ell.) 

{'fortr] ['fotr] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 

('fovtr] I. Ma. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

('fotr] Lin. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

['vati] Wilt. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

('fotr] Cum. 1927, (Rea.), Dur. 1933, 
(Orton) 

Fred, (pers. name) 

[ftd] Som. 1875, (EDS vx) 

Furnish 

('fonr§] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Furthest 
('fadist] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
Furze, furzen 
[faz] Oxf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[vaz] Wilt. 1889, (EIll.) 
[vaz] [vazn] Dor. 1889, (Ell.) 
[faz] Dev. 1921, (Wie.), Suf. 1932, 
(K6k.) 
[vaz] Som. 1886, (EDS xv) 


fuz, Cor. 1880, E. Ang. 1895, Glo. 
1890, I. W. 1881, Nrf.n.d., (D. D.) 
fuzz, Nhp. 1854, (D. D.) 
vuz, I. W. 1881, Wilt. n.d., (D. D.) 
fuzzen, Brk. n.d., Hrt. n.d., Nhp. 
1854, Som. n.d., Wor. 1894, 
(D. D.) 
vuzzen, Dor. 1848, Som. n.d., Wilt. 
n.d., (D. D.) 
vuz, Hmp. 1913, (Wil. N. F.) 
fuzz, Rut. 1891, (EDS xxv, pt. 2) 
fuz 1701, (NED) 
fuzz, Mass. 1822, (Grand.) 
Furze-chat, “whinchat” 
vuz-chat, Dev. 1891, (EDS xxv, pt. 
3) 
fuz-chat, Cor. 1880, (EDS vn, pt. 2) 
Furze-hatch, “whinchat” 
vuzz’atch, Som. 1925, (N & Q) 
CLXx) 
Furze-jack, “whinchat”’ 
fuz-jack, Hmp. 1883, (EDS xv, pt. 
2) 
Furze-kite, “falcon” 
('vazkit] Som. 1889, (Eil.) 
fuz-kite, Dev. 1891, (EDS xxv, pt. 
3) 
Furze-owl, (bird-name) 
fuz-owl, I. W. 1881, (EDS x11) 
Furzy 
vuzzy, Dev. 1866, (D. D.) 
fuzzy, Cor. 1880, Hmp. n.d., (D. D.) 
{'vaz1] Som. 1905, (Krui.) 
Furzy-pig, “hedgehog” 
fuzzy-pig, Cor. 1880, (EDS vn, pt. 
2) 
fuz-man-pig, Glo. 1890, (EDS xxv, 
pt. 1) 
Garth 
[ga6] Lin. 1889, (Ell.) 
Garth (pers. name) 
Gath 1705-11, (Wyld) 
Gash 
From garse, which is not found after 
1541. 
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gashe 1548, Standard Eng. [ge], 
(NED) 
George, (pers. name) 
Nickname Jud, Juddie, Chs. 1886, 
(EDS xv1) 
Girl 
(gel] Brk. Buck. Ken. Suf. Sur. Wilt. 
1889, (Ell.) 
[gel] Lei. Rut. Wor. 1889, (Ell.) 
[gal] Dev. Hun. Oxf. Shr. 1889, 
(Ell.) 
[gel] [gel] Cam. Ess. Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[gel] [gel] [gal] Bed. 1889, (Ell.) 
[gel] [gal] Hrt. Nhp. Sus. 1889, (Ell.) 
[gel] [gel] (short vowel] Lin. 1889, 
(Ell.) 
[gel] [gol] [gol] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
[gel] Gt. Yarmouth, Nrf. Suf. 1889, 
(Ell.) 
[gel] I. Ma. Ken. Not. War. 1905, 
(D. Gr.) 
[golo] Wilt. 1906, (Kjed.) 
gel, Hmp. 1913, (Wil. N. F.) 
gal, Lond. ca. 1840, (Part.) 
gal 1842, (NED) 
[gel] Ala.-Geo. nineteenth century, 
(Brooks) 
gal, Mass 1795, (Grand.) 
Girlkin 
galkin, Ess. 1920, (Gepp) 
Girls, “servant girls” 
gals, Brk. 1888, (EDS xx, pt. 3), 
Cor. 1880, (EDS vn, pt. 2) 
galz, Vt. 1814, (Grand.) 
Girth 
[gové] Chs. 1889, (Ell.) 
[gad] Shr. 1889, (Ell.) 
geth, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1), 
Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
[go6] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Girths 
giss, Cor. 1880, Dev. n.d., (D. D.) 
guss, Dev. n.d., Dor. 1848, Glo. 
1890, Som. n.d., Wilt. 1893, 
(D. D.) 
God-have-mercy 
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God-a-massy, seventeenth century, 
(NED) 

God-worth-it, (imprecation) 

Oad-woth-it, Yks. 1877, (D. D.) 
Goose-turd 

goose-tod, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 
Gorce, “whirlpool” (obs.) 

goss 1741, (NED). From A. Fr. 


gourtz. 
Gorse, gorst 
goss, Lei. 1881, Nhp. 1854, Not. 
n.d.. Wxf. 1867, Wilt. 1893, 
(D. D.) 


gost, Hrf. 1804, (EDS n, pt. 2) 

goss, Cor. 1880, (EDS vu, pt. 2), 
Der. 1791, (EDS xxx), Ken. 
1796, (EDS mn pt. 2), Lin. 1877, 
(EDS v1, pt. 1), Shr. 1886, (EDS 
x) gosse, Shakespeare, Tempest, 
1610, Act of Wm. and Mary 1692, 
Cowper, Task, 1784, (NED) 

A modern transcript of an eleventh 
century MS of Aelfric’s vocabulary 
has “‘accidenetum gost,” (Wright 
A. S. Vocabularies). This form is 
not quite so certain as the eleventh 
century r-less form of cress (which 
see) since it has passed through a 
copyist’s hands. These two forms 
are the earliest examples of r-loss 
that I have found. 

Gorsk, ‘‘coarse grass” 

[gosk] Fife 1827, (D. D.) 

Grass 

[ges] [gas] [gas] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 

giss quoted from Banff. n.d., (Ell.) 

[gu§] Cum. 1913, (Bril.) 

Grassing, “grass-land” 
gessing, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
Great 
[gat] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
Grilse, ‘“‘young salmon” 

girlss 1494, gulse Abd. 1493, gils 

1612, gils, Scot. 1817, (NED) 
Grin 
gen, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 
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[gen] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
tGrindstone 
gynston ‘n fifteenth century MS of 
Juliana Barnes, Treatyse of Fish- 
ing. Treated as a miswriting in 
glossary. (EDS x1x) 
Grinning 
genning, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
Grinny, “peevish”’ 
[gennt] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Griss, Griss! (call to pigs) 
giss, giss! Lakel. 1895. From Icel. 
griss, “young pig,” (EDS xrv pt. 
2) 
Gristle 
gessle, gusle, Yks. n.d., (D. D.) 
Guernsey, ‘‘knitted shirt” 
{'ganzt] Sh. I. 1898, Suf. n.d., Yks. 
n.d., (D. D.) 
{'ganz1] Dur. 1933, (Orton) 
{'ganz1] I. Ma. 1924, (Moore) 
Hard 
[had] Suf. 1932, (Kok.) 
Hards, (of flax) 
{hadz] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
Hardship 
('had{rp] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
tHardy 
headie, Herb. Apul. twelfth cen- 
tury. A suspicious form, since 
other r-less spellings in the same 
text suggest French scribal habits. 
(Ber.) 
Harsh 
{he§] Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
hash, Der. n.d., Dur. 1849, Glo. 
1890, Hmp. 1883, Hun. n.d., 
I. W. 1881, Nhp. 1854, Som. 1886, 
War. n.d., Wilt. n.d., Yks. 1828, 
(D. D.) 
ash, Rut. 1876, Stf. n.d., (D. D.) 
hash, Lin, 1721, (EDS xxzv, pt. 3) 
[he] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
Pronounced like hash, Standard 
Eng. 1700, (Ek. Jo.) 


Numerous similar citations from 
eighteenth century grammarians. 
hash, Conn. 1800, (Krapp) 
[he§] Geo. 1884, (Krapp) 
hash, Me. 1859, Mass. 1797, N. Eng. 
1783, Pa. 1728, (Krapp) 
[he§] N. Y. St. 1891, (Em.) 
Harsk, “rough, dry, ill-tasting’”’ 
hask, Bwk. 1808, Cum. 1878, Hmp. 
n.d., Lan. 1886, Lin. 1877, Lond. 
1851, Nhb. 1892, Not. n.d., Rxb. 
1808, War. n.d., Wm. n.d., Yks. 
1888, (D. D.) 
ask, Chs. 1884, Der. n.d., Lan. 1876, 
Lin. 1877, War. n.d., (D. D.) 
hask, hosk, Chs. 1886, (EDS xv), 
E. Ang. 1791, (EDS xxx) 
{hask] [hesk] [ask] [ask] Dur. 1933, 
(Orton) 
harsk, haske, Nrf. ca. 1440, hask 
Scot. 1594, Lond. 1643, (NED) 
Harsky, “rough, dry, ill-tasting”’ 
hasky, Cavan. n.d., Chs. 1879, 
Don. n.d., Gall. 1814, Lei. 1881, 
North. Isl. n.d., Nhp. 1851, Not. 
n.d., Shr. 1879, Yks. 1868, (D. D.) 
Heard 
[hod] Dur. 1936, (Borgis) 
Hearse 
hesk, Dev. 1867, (D. D.) 
hess, Chs. 1887, (D. D.) 
[esk] Som. 1875, (EDS xvi) 
Hearth 
{e6] Wilt. 1825, (D. D.) 
heth, Dor. 1848, (D. D.) 
[he6] Geo. 1837, (Krapp) 
Hearthstone 
{'astrn] [hastan] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
{hastn] Wm. 1906, (Hirst) 
Herne, “‘corner, nook” 
hon, Yks. 1876, (D. D.) 
Heronsew 
handsaw, N. Cy. 1846, (D. D.) 
hansa, Suf. n.d., (D. D.) 
Cf. Hamlet, u, ii, 396. 
Hirsel, “flock of sheep” 
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(NED) 
George, (pers. name) 


Nickname Jud, Juddie, Chs. 1886, 


(EDS xvi) ' 
Girl 
[gel] Brk. Buck. Ken. Suf. Sur. Wilt. 
1889, (Ell.) 
[gel] Lei. Rut. Wor. 1889, (Ell.) 
[gal] Dev. Hun. Oxf. Shr. 1889, 
(Ell.) 
[gel] [gel] Cam. Ess. Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[gel] [gel] [gal] Bed. 1889, (EIll.) 
[gel] [gal] Hrt. Nhp. Sus. 1889, (Ell.) 
[gel] [gel] (short vowel] Lin. 1889, 
(Ell.) 
[gel] [gol] [gol] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
[gel] Gt. Yarmouth, Nrf. Suf. 1889, 
(Ell.) 
(gel] I. Ma. Ken. Not. War. 1905, 
(D. Gr.) 
[golo] Wilt. 1906, (Kjed.) 
gel, Hmp. 1913, (Wil. N. F.) 
gal, Lond. ca. 1840, (Part.) 
gal 1842, (NED) 
[gel] Ala.-Geo. nineteenth century, 
(Brooks) 
gal, Mass 1795, (Grand.) 
Girlkin 
galkin, Ess. 1920, (Gepp) 
Girls, “servant girls” 
gals, Brk. 1888, (EDS xx, pt. 3), 
Cor. 1880, (EDS vu, pt. 2) 
galz, Vt. 1814, (Grand.) 
Girth 
[gov] Chs. 1889, (Ell.) 
[ga] Shr. 1889, (Ell.) 
geth, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1), 
Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
[god] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Girths 
giss, Cor. 1880, Dev. n.d., (D. D.) 
guss, Dev. n.d., Dor. 1848, Glo. 
1890, Som. nd., Wilt. 1893, 
(D. D.) 
God-have-mercy 


gashe 1548, Standard Eng. [ge], 
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God-a-massy, seventeenth century, 
(NED) 
God-worth-it, (imprecation) 
Oad-woth-it, Yks. 1877, (D. D.) 
Goose-turd 
goose-tod, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 
Gorce, “‘whirlpool’”’ (obs.) 
goss 1741, (NED). From A. Fr. 


gourtz. 
Gorse, gorst 
goss, Lei. 1881, Nhp. 1854, Not. 
n.d., Wxf. 1867, Wilt. 1893, 
(D. D.) 


gost, Hrf. 1804, (EDS ny, pt. 2) 

goss, Cor. 1880, (EDS vn, pt. 2), 
Der. 1791, (EDS xxx), Ken. 
1796, (EDS nm pt. 2), Lin. 1877, 
(EDS v1, pt. 1), Shr. 1886, (EDS 
x) gosse, Shakespeare, Tempest, 
1610, Act of Wm. and Mary 1692, 
Cowper, Task, 1784, (NED) 

A modern transcript of an eleventh 
century MS of Aelfric’s vocabulary 
has “‘accidenetum gost,” (Wright 
A. S. Vocabularies). This form is 
not quite so certain as the eleventh 
century r-less form of cress (which 
see) since it has passed through a 
copyist’s hands. These two forms 
are the earliest examples of r-loss 
that I have found. 

Gorsk, “‘coarse grass” 

[gosk] Fife 1827, (D. D.) 

Grass 

[ges] [gas] [gas] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 

giss quoted from Banff. n.d., (Ell.) 

[gu§] Cum. 1913, (Bril.) 

Grassing, “grass-land” 
gessing, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
Great 
[gat] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
Grilse, “young salmon” 

girlss 1494, gulse Abd. 1493, gils 

1612, gils, Scot. 1817, (NED) 
Grin 
gen, Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 
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[gen] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
{Grindstone 
gynston in fifteenth century MS of 
Juliana Barnes, Treatyse of Fish- 
ing. Treated as a miswriting in 
glossary. (EDS xrx) 
Grinning 
genning, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
Grinny, “peevish” 
{[gennt] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Griss, Griss! (call to pigs) 
giss, giss! Lakel. 1895. From Icel. 
griss, “young pig,” (EDS xrv pt. 
2) 
Gristle 
gessle, gusle, Yks. n.d., (D. D.) 
Guernsey, “knitted shirt” 
{'ganz1] Sh. I. 1898, Suf. n.d., Yks. 
n.d., (D. D.) 
('ganzz] Dur. 1933, (Orton) 
('ganzz] I. Ma. 1924, (Moore) 
Hard 
[had] Suf. 1932, (Kdk.) 
Hards, (of flax) 
[hadz] Suf. 1932, (Kok.) 
Hardship 
('had§rp] Suf. 1932, (Kdk.) 
tHardy 
headie, Herb. Apul. twelfth cen- 
tury. A suspicious form, since 
other r-less spellings in the same 
text suggest French scribal habits. 
(Ber.) 
Harsh 
[he§] Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
hash, Der. n.d., Dur. 1849, Glo. 
1890, Hmp. 1883, Hun. n.d., 
I. W. 1881, Nhp. 1854, Som. 1886, 
War. n.d., Wilt. n.d., Yks. 1828, 
(D. D.) 
ash, Rut. 1876, Stf. n.d., (D. D.) 
hash, Lin, 1721, (EDS xx1v, pt. 3) 
[he] Suf. 1932, (Kok.) 
Pronounced like hash, Standard 
Eng. 1700, (Ek. Jo.) 


Numerous similar citations from 
eighteenth century grammarians. 
hash, Conn. 1800, (Krapp) 
[he§] Geo. 1884, (Krapp) 
hash, Me. 1859, Mass. 1797, N. Eng 
1783, Pa. 1728, (Krapp) 
[he§] N. Y. St. 1891, (Em.) 
Harsk, “rough, dry, ill-tasting” 
hask, Bwk. 1808, Cum. 1878, Hmp. 
n.d., Lan. 1886, Lin. 1877, Lond. 
1851, Nhb. 1892, Not. n.d., Rxb. 
1808, War. n.d., Wm. n.d., Yks. 
1888, (D. D.) 
ask, Chs. 1884, Der. n.d., Lan. 1876, 
Lin. 1877, War. n.d., (D. D.) 
hask, hosk, Chs. 1886, (EDS xv1), 
E, Ang. 1791, (EDS xxx) 
{hask] [hesk] [ask] [ask] Dur. 1933, 
(Orton) 
harsk, haske, Nrf. ca. 1440, hask 
Scot. 1594, Lond. 1643, (NED) 
Harsky, “rough, dry, ill-tasting”’ 
hasky, Cavan. n.d., Chs. 1879, 
Don. n.d., Gall. 1814, Lei. 1881, 
North. Isl. n.d., Nhp. 1851, Not. 
n.d., Shr. 1879, Yks. 1868, (D. D.) 
Heard 
[hod] Dur. 1936, (Borgis) 
Hearse 
hesk, Dev. 1867, (D. D.) 
hess, Chs. 1887, (D. D.) 
[ask] Som. 1875, (EDS xvm) 
Hearth 
{e6] Wilt. 1825, (D. D.) 
heth, Dor. 1848, (D. D.) 
[hx] Geo. 1837, (Krapp) 
Hearthstone 
{'astrn] [hasten] Yks. 1889, (EIl.) 
[hastn] Wm. 1906, (Hirst) 
Herne, “‘corner, nook” 
hon, Yks. 1876, (D. D.) 
Heronsew 
handsaw, N. Cy. 1846, (D. D.) 
hansa, Suf. n.d., (D. D.) 
Cf. Hamlet, 1, ii, 396. 
Hirsel, “flock of sheep” 
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hissle, Ayr. 1785, (D. D.) 
Hirstle, “slide, move, shrug”’ 
[tsl] Chs. 1889, (Ell.) 
huschle, Banf. n.d., (D. D.) 
hushel, Angus 1808, Dmf. 1838, 
Rnf. 1835, (D. D.) 
hussel, Cum. 1881, (D. D.) 
hossle, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
hussle, Rxb. 1923, (Wat.) 
Horse 
{ors} Chs. Flin. Ken. Shr. Stf. Suf. 
1889, (Ell.) 
[hos] Lin. Nrf. Oxf. Som. 1889, 
(Ell.) 
[os] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
[hovs] [ors] Ess. 1889, (Ell.) 
{ovs] [9s] (with short vowel) Hrf. 
1889, (Ell.) 
hoss “r suppressed” quoted from 
Elg. 1793, (Ell.) 
[hors] I. Ma. Wm. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[ovs] Der. Dev. Hun. Lan. Lin. 
Nhp. Oxf. Som. Sus. War. Wilt. 
1905, (D. Gr.) 
hoss, Cor. 1882, Dor. 1848, Hmp. 
1883, I. W. 1881, Not. n.d., Yks. 
1877, (D. D.) 
[of] Cum. 1913, (Bril.) 
[hos] [os] Dur. 1933, (Orton) 
[hors] N. E. Scot. 1909, (Mutsch.) 
[has] [hos] Suf. 1932, (Kok.) 
oss, Wor. 1893, (EDS xxrx, pt. 1) 
hoss, Lond. 1887, (Bau.) 
hoss, Banf. 1866, (SND) 
hoss, Amer. 1837, (NEDS) 
hors rhymes with foss ca. 1340, 1350, 
(Jor.) 
hosse, Lond. 1473-88, (Pog.) 
hoss, Ala-Geo. nineteenth century, 
(Brooks) 
horse, r silent, Pa. 1762, (Krapp) 
horse rhymes with cross, N. Y. St. 
1805, (Krapp) 
Horse-block 
hoss-block, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 


Horse-fly 
hoss-vlee, I. W. 1881, (EDS xm) 
Horse-goggle, “wild plum” 
hoss-goggle, Ess. 1920, (Gepp) 
Horse-hog, “wildplum” 
hoss-hog, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
Horses 
{'ovstz] Flin. Hun. Lin. War. 1889, 
(Ell.) 
{'ovsez] Hrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
Note Lin, form of pl., singular is 
ers, 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 
Horseshoe 
('ho§§u] Suf. 1932, (Kok.) 
Horseshow 
('ho§sou] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
Horse-sting, “horse-fly”’ 
hoss-steng, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
Horse-stopples, “deep horse tracks in 
wet land” 
hoss-stopples, I. W. 1881, (EDS 
xi) 
Horse-wash, “‘horse-pond”’ 
['oswe§] Chs. 1887, (EDS xx1) 
Horsing, (said of a mare in season) 
hossing, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
hossyng, Lond. 1473-88, (Pog.) 
Hurdle, (to couple the hind legs of a 
rabbit by putting one through the 
ham-string of the other) 
huddle, E. Ang. 1895, (EDS xxx) 
Hurdle, n. 
huddle, Nhb. 1892, (EDS xxvm1) 
hoddle, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
Hurl 
[al] Lei, Nrf. Suf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[hal] Ess. 1889, (Ell.) 
[al] Lin. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
hull [vl] [al] Bed. 1809, Chs. 1884, 
Der. 1894, E. Ang. 1830, Hmp. 
1870, Hrt. 1879, Hun. n.d., Ken. 
1887, Nhp. 1854, Not. n.d., Rut. 
1891, Shr. 1841, Som. 1873, Stf. 
n.d., Sus. 1875, War. 1896, (D. D.) 
holl [ol] Chs. 1878, Der. 1865, Hmp. 
1883, Hrt. n.d., Hun. n.d., Ken. 
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1821, Lei. 1790, Lin. 1856, Nhp. 
1854, Not. n.d., Sus. 1875, Yks. 
n.d., (D. D.) 
Hurled 
[ald] Nrf. Suf. 1889, (Ell.) 
Hurling 
{'alan] Lin. 1889, (Ell) 
('halm] Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
Hurl up, “vomit” 
hull up, E. Ang. 1830, Nrf. n.d., 
Not. n.d., Rut. 1891, Suf. 1892, 
War. n.d., (D. D.) 
Hurst, “‘small wood” 
hus, Hmp. 1883, Nrf. n.d., Sus. 
1853. Wright gives transcription 
{hirst] [3:st]. (D. D.) 
Hurt 
[at] Suf. 1889, (Ell.) 
hat, Nrf. n.d., (D. D.) 
hot, Lin. 1817, (D. D.) 
[ot] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
[at] Not. 1933, (N & Q crxv) 
Hushel-bushel, “‘confusion” 
Fife 1808. From hirsel vb. (D. D.) 
Hushly, “disordered” , 
Ayr. 1870. From hirsel vb. (D. D.) 
Journey 
{'dgon1] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
tKask, “‘active, vigorous” 
kaske, ca. 1300. From ON karsk-r. 
Sw. and Dan. karsk, Norw. dial. 
kask. (NED) A suspicious form, 
since the assimilation may have 
taken place in Norse. Cf. also 
Krui. p. 333. 
Kersey, (a kind of cloth with threads 
in diagonal lines) 
('k1z1] Som. 1886, (EDS xv) 
cassaye, sixteenth century, (NED) 
Lard 
[lod] Som. 1886, (EDS xvm) 
Largeness 
latchesness, Nrf. fifteenth century, 
(Dib.) 
Learn 


learn rhymes with man, Conn. 1786, 
(Krapp) 
Learned 
[lant] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
[lent] Yks. 1928, (Haigh) 
Lord 

lod, Fife 1894, Scot. n.d., (D. D.) 

[lod] Rxb. 1923, (Wat.) 

Lord rhymes with God, Scottish 
Metrical Psalms, 1596, (Gr. and 
Di.) 

lud, 1627, 1767, 1818, (NED) 

Lord have mercy! 

Lor-a-massy, Look-a-massy, I. W. 

1881, (EDS xm) 
Marquis 

maches 1430-40, from OFr. marchis. 
(Sk.) 

tMarsgum, ‘frogfish” 

masgum, Or. I. 1892, Sh. I. 1866, 
(D. D.) 

Marsh 

[me§] Ken, Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 

[mz] Mids. 1889, (Ell.) 

{me$] [ma§] Sus. 1889, (Ell.) 

mash, Brk. 1888, Dev. 1882, E. 
Ang. 1830, I. W. 1881, Ken. 1882, 
Nrf. n.d., Oxf. 1876, Som. 1886, 
Suf. 1823, (D. D.) 

mesh, Dev. 1882, Hmp. n.d., Nrf. 
1895, (D. D.) 

mash, Cor. 1880, (EDS vu, pt. 2) 

mesh, I. W. 1931, (Long) 

{me§] [ma§] [ma§] [me:{] Ken. 1887, 
(EDS xx, pt. 2) 

marsh pronounced like mash, Stand- 
ard Eng. 1700, (Ek. Jo.) 

Numerous similar citations from 
eighteenth century grammarians. 

mash, Conn. 1800, Mass. 1797, Pa. 
1728, (Krapp) 

Marsh boots 

mash butes, E. Ang. 1879, (EDS 

XXX) 
Marshland 
{'maeSlend] Suf. 1932, (Kok.) 
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Marsh-mallow _ 
mash-mallice, Som. 1886, (D. D.) 
mashmally, Dev. 1892, (D. D.) 


mash mallow, Glo. 1890, (EDS xxv, 


pt. 1), Rxb. 1923, (Wat.) 
Marshy 
marshy, r silent, Standard Eng. 
1725, (Mill. Led.) 
marshy, r silent, Pa. 1762, (Krapp) 
Marsk, “‘moor, high land” 
mask, Wm. 1862, (D. D.) 
Mart 
mart, r silent, eighteenth century, 
(Wyld) 
Martha, (pers. name) 
Matha, Lond, 1634, (N & Q 
cLtxxu, Lond.) 
Merchant 
machaunt, 
(NED) 
Merciful 
{'masiful] Bed. 1889, (Ell.) 
('meestful] Ken. 1889, (EIl.) 
Mercy 
[mast] Som. 1889, (Ell.) 
massy, Cor. 1873, Dev. 1867, Hmp. 
1846, Lin. 1890, Sur. 1893, Sus. 
1884, Wilt. n.d., Yks. 1877, 
(D. D.) 
messy, I. Ma. n.d., (D. D.) 
{'mast] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 
{'mast] Ess. 1916, (Albr.) 
mossy, Wor. 1893, (EDS xxix, pt. 
1) 
mussy, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
{'mezest] ['mast] Ala.-Geo. nineteenth 
century, (Brooks) 
Mercy sakes 
massy sakes, Amer. n.d., (Krapp) 
Merth, “plenty” 
muth, Der. n.d. From ON mergd. 
(D. D.) 
Mirth 
{me6] Der. Lin. 1889, (Ell.) 
{maé] Suf. 1889, (Ell) 
{ma6] Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 


fourteenth century, 


[ma] [mov6] [mo6] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
[mes] Dor. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
Misfortune 
[m1s'fotn] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Morning 
monyng, Lond. 1473-88, (Langen.) 
Mornings 
monyngys, Nrf. ca. 1452, (Langen.) 
Morse, (pers. name) 
[mos] N. Y. St. 1891, (Em.) 
Morse, “walrus” 
moss seventeenth century, (NED) 
Morsel 
['movsal] Oxf. 1889, (Ell.) 
mossel, mossle, mossil, Amer. 1900, 
Brk. 1861, Cor. 1873, Der. 1868, 
I. Ma. 1881, Sur. 1876, W. Cy. 
1895, Wor. 1894, (D. D.) 
mossel, Dev. 1891, (EDS xxv, pt. 
3), Glo. 1890, (EDS xxv, pt. 1) 
mossle, mussel, Lei. 1881, (EDS x1) 
[mosl] Som. 1886, (EDS xvm) 
[mosl] Suf. 1932, (Kiék.) 
['moso] Wilt. 1906, (Kjed.) 
['mosil] Chs. 1887, (EDS xx1) 
mossel, St. Katherine 1290, Robt. of 
Gloucester 1297, mussel, Wycliffe 
1382, mossel, Lond. 1450. (NED) 
mussel, Nrf. early fifteenth century, 
(Dib.) 
Morsel-bit 
{!masl-birt] Som. 1886, (EDS xvm) 
Morsing, “priming of a gun” 
mosine 1629, (NED) 
Morsing-hole, (touch hole of flint-lock 
gun) 
moshin-hole, Rxb. 1824, (Wat.), 
S. W. Scot. 1824, (NED) 
Mort, “abundance” 
mot, Ken. 1876, (D. D.) 
Mortal 
{'motul] Lin. 1889, (EDS xx) 
{'motel] Wm. 1912, (Six.) 
mottal, Yks. 1833, (EDS xxix, pt. 4) 
Mortally 
mottley, Yks. n.d., (D. D.) 
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Mourn 
{mon] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 

Mourning 
{monin] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 

Nearly 
{'ntlt] Ess. 1916, (Albr.) 

North 
[n26) Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 

[ns] Som. 1886, (EDS xvm) 
{noé] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 

Nurse 
{nas} Lei. Nrf. Suf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[nas] Dev. Som. Wilt. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[nos] Chs. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
nuss, I. W. 1881, (D. D.) 

{[nu§] Cum. 1913, (Bril.) 

[nas] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 

nuss, Hmp. 1913, (Wil. N. F.) 

[nus] Oxf. 1881, (EDS xm) 

{nas} Wilt. 1906, (Kjed.) 

{nos] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 

[nas] Not. 1933, (N & Q cixv) 

nus, Standard Eng. 1721, (Ek. Jo.) 

nurse rhymes with us, Conn. 1783, 
(Krapp) 

[nas] N. Eng. 1899, (Grand.) 

Nurse-child, “farmed-out baby” 
noss chilt, Chs. 1887, (EDS xx) 
{'nast§i:al] Som. 1886, (EDS xvm) 

Nursed 
[nost] Yks. 1914, (Klein) 
nurs’d rhymes with dust, Pa. 1786, 

(Krapp) 

Nurse-tending, “sick-nursing” 
noss-tending, Chs. n.d., (D. D.) 
nuss-tending, Som. 1886, (D. D.) 
nuss-tending, I. W. 1931, (Long) 

Nurse-wench 
noss wensh, Chs. 1887, (EDS xx) 

Occurs 
occurs rhymes with thus, Mass. 

1806, (Krapp) 

Open-arse, “‘medlar”’ 

open-ass, Cor. 1880, (EDS vn, pt. 
2), Som. 1886, Wor. n.d. 


Wright gives the transcription [-a:s] 
only. (D. D.) 
Ordinance 
odinance, Nrf. 1389, (Schu.) 
Ort 
ott, Yks. 1861, (D. D.) 
Orts 
[ovts] Lin. 1889, (Ell.) 
Parcel 
[pesl] Wilt. 1889, (Ell.) 
passel, passell, passle, Amer. 1896, 
Brk. 1888, Cor. 1865, Dev. 1892, 
Dor. 1848, Glo. 1890, Som. n.d., 
Stf. 1895, War. 1896, (D. D.) 
{'pasul] Hmp. 1883, (EDS xv, pt. 2) 
{'pasl] ['pazl] I. Ma. 1924, (Moore) 
passel, I. W. 1931, (Long) 
['pasl] Ken. 1887, (EDS xx, pt. 2), 
Oxf. 1881, (EDS xm) 
passel, Sus. 1875, (EDS v1, pt. 2) 
{'pxso] Wilt. 1906, (Kjed.) 
passell, Nrf. ca. 1468, (NED) 
pussel, Lond. 1473-88, (Langen.) 
[pesl] Ala.-Geo. nineteenth century, 
(Brooks), N. Y. St. 1891, (Em.) 
Parcels 
['pzsalz] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 
Parnel, “loose woman” 
panel, Lin. 1800. From O. F. 
Pernele, pers. name. (NED) 
Parsley 
['pzesl1] Dor. 1921. (Urlau) 
Parson 
passon, Nrf. 1892, (D. D.) 
['pasen] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 
[pesan] Wilt. 1906, (Kjed.) 
Pronounced [pzxsn], Standard Eng. 
1756, (Sti.) 
Parsonage 
pasoneg, Lond. 
cLtxxu, Lond.) 
Part 
[pat] Lanark 1933, (Scherer) 
Perch, (the fish) 
[pat§] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 


1653, (N & Q 
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Perch, (the measure) 

[pat§] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 

Person 

[pesn] I. Ma. 1924, (Moore) 

{pasn] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 

passons 1642, (Wyld) 

Pierce 
(pas] Suf. 1932, (Koék.) 
Port 
port rhymes with lot, sixteenth cen- 
tury, (Diehl) 
Portion 
posshene, Lond. ca. 1590, (Wyld) 
Poursuivant, ‘‘a flurry” 

puzzivent, Wilt. 1893, (EDS xxvu, 
pt. 1) 

Poursuivanting, “fussy” 

puzzivanting, Cor. 1888, Dev. n.d., 
(D. D.) 

Pretty 

('putr] Ken. 1889, (Ell.) 

putty, Amer. 1896, Cor. 1882, I. 
Ma. 1887, (D. D.) 

NED gives the following OE forms: 
prettiz, petiz, petiz. However, 
the modern forms such as ['pvtt] 
cannot be derived from the [r]- 
less forms of OE, which would 
have given MnE ['pztz] ['petz]. 

Purcell, (pers. name) 
['posil] Chs. 1887, (EDS xxr) 
Purse 

[pas] Nrf. Rut. 1889, (Ell.) 

puss quoted from Banf. 1866, (Ell.) 

puss, Brk. 1888, (EDS xx, pt. 3), 
Hmp. 1913, (Wil. N. F.), I. W. 
1881, (EDS x1) 

[pu§] Sum. 1913, (Bril.) 

[pas] Dev. 1921, (Wie.) 

[pas] Ess. 1916, (Albr.) 

[pus] I. Ma. 1924, (Moore) 

[pas] N. E. Scot. 1909, (Mutsch.) 

[pas] Som. 1875, (EDS xvm) 

[pas] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 

[pas] Wilt. 1906, (Kjed.) 
[pos] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 


Early Loss of [r] before Dentals 


puss, Elg. 1793, (SND) 

Pronounced pus, Standard Eng. 
1721, (Ek. Jo.). Numerous simi- 
lar citations from eighteenth cen- 
tury grammarians. 

[pas] N. Eng. 1899, (Grand.) 

Purses 
{'pasiz] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 
Purslane 

poslane, ca. 1400, pussley, Canada 
1861, (NED) 

{'paslt] Amer. n.d., (Krapp Pro.) 

Pursy, “fat” 

pussy, Dev. 1892, Lan. n.d., Lin. 
n.d., Nhb. 1892, Som. 1886, Yks. 
1877, (D. D.) 

['past] Suf. 1932, (Kok.) 

pussy, Amer. 1842, (NEDS) 

['past] N. Y. St. 1891, (Em.) 

Quart 
[kwovt] Som. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
{kwat] Sus. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
Saracen 

saracen, r silent, Standard Eng. 

1766, (Sti.) 
Sarcenet 

sesynet, sixteenth century, (NED) 

Pronounced sasnet, Standard Eng. 
1700, (Kern) 

Similar citations from eighteenth 
century grammarians. 

Sarsen, Sarsen-stone, “boulder” 

sassen, Wilt. n.d., (D. D.) 

tScarce 

skess, Brk. 1888, (EDS xx, pt. 3) 

[skes] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 

[skes] Oxf. 1881, (EDS x1) 

{r] probably not lost in English. 
OFr. forms were scars, escars, 
escas. r-less forms are found from 
1414, scace. (NED) 

tScorch, “‘make an incision” 

[skot§] Lin. 1877, (D. D.) 

scotch in this sense is found in 1414. 
NED doubts that it can be a 
variant of scorch which is first 
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found in the sixteenth century. 
See Sk. pp. 259-261. 
tScorse, “to exchange” 
scosyth 1509, scoss 1706, (NED) 
squiss, squss, Som. 1873, (D. D.) 
An uncertain form, since it is not 
certain whether an [r] has been 
lost, or supplied. See Sk. pp. 136- 
140, and Pog. p. 271. 
Scurse, “‘God’s curse” 
scush, Cum. 1881. Wright gives the 
transcription [skars]. (D. D.) 
But see Brilioth’s transcription of 
purse, [pus]. 
Sherl, ‘‘slide”’ 
[Sul] [Sol] Yks. 1876, (EDS v, pt. 1) 
Shirlcock, ‘‘missel thrush” 
shellcock, shelcock, Cum. 
(NED) 
Shirt 
[Sat] Der. 1889, (Ell.) 
[Set] Lin. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
shet, Lond. 1556, (EDS v, pt. 2) 
[Sat] [Sat] [Sat] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 
[fet] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Short 
[Set] Sh. I. 1889, (Ell.) 
[fort] Lin. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[Sot] Lan. 1930, (Bréker) 
[Sot] Yks. 1914, (Klein) 
Shortening 
shottnin, Yks. 1877, (D. D.) 
Skirl, ‘‘screetch”’ 
[skel] Yks. 1876, (EDS v, pt. 1) 
Skirt 
{[sket] Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 
[skat] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
[sket] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Skirtings, “diaphragm” 
['sketrnz] Yks. 1876, (EDS v, pt. 2) 
tSmirslin, (a variety of shell-fish) 
smisslin, Sh. I. 1899, (D. D.) 
Snirl, “nostril” 
snoll, Yks. 1868, (D. D.) 
Sport 
[sput] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 


1859, 


Sportman 
['sputsmn] Suf. 1932, (Kok.) 
Spurn 
[span] Suf. 1932, (Kok.) 
[spon] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Squirt 
squit, Dor. n.d., E. Ang. 1830, Shr. 
1841, Som. 1873, (D. D.) 
squit, 1594, (NED) 
Start 
[stat] Lanark 1933, (Scherer), Nrf. 
1926, (Brandl), Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
Surcingle 
sussingle, Lond, 1681, (EDS m1) 
sussingle 1668, (NED) 
Surely 
{'§ulz] Ess. 1916, (Albr.) 
{Sward, “rind of bacon” 
schwad, Nrf. n.d., (D. D.) 
swad, Cum. 1899, E. Ang. 1830, Lin. 
1877, (D. D.) 
swath, Dur. 1849, Lakel. 1898, Lin. 
1866, Yks. 1876, (D. D. ) A some- 
what doubtful form since Wright 
gives only the following tran- 
scriptions: [sward], [swa:d], [soad], 
{swar6], [swa:é], NED records 
swad from Promp. Parv. ca. 1460, 
but since this is an East Anglian 
form it can, even at this early 
date, represent the second loss. 
From OE sweard, swear, “skin, 
rind.” (NED) 
Sward, “a turf” 
swad, Cum. 1899, (D. D.) 
zwad, Brk. 1888, (D. D.) 
From OE sweard, sward. 
Swarth, “apparition of a dying person’ 
swarth, N. Cy. 1846, (D. D.) 
Swarthy 
{'zwee6r] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 
Swirt, “run swiftly” 
swut, Yks. 1876, (EDS v, pt. 1) 
Sword 
{swad] Lin. 1889, (Ell.) 
[swad] Suf. 1889, (Ell.) 


’ 
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[swad] Nrf. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[sod] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 
Tercel, tiercell, “male hawk” 
tassell, Standard Eng. 1495, 1545, 
1635, 1727, (NED) 
Tercel-gentle, ‘“‘male hawk” 
tossel gentle 1546, (NED) 
tassel gent, Spenser, Faerie Queene 
1590, (NED) 
tassel gentle, Shakespeare, Romeo 
and Juliet 1542, (NED) 
Third 
[eovd] Lin. Yks. 1905, D. Gr.) 
[ead] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
Thirdy, “third in order of playing” 
thoddy, Yks, 1898. Wright gives 
only ['é3:dz]. (D. D.) 
Thirst 
fust, Glo. 1777, Hmp. n. d., Wilt. 
n. d., (D. D.) 
[east] Ess. 1916, (Albr.) 
[t6us] I. Ma. 1924, (Moore) 
[east] Suf. 1932, (Kok.) 
[eost] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
[eas] Som. 1905, (Krui.) 
thirst rhymes with lust, N. Hmp. 
1792, with dust, Pa. 1786, (Krapp) 
Thirsty 
('sastr] Oxf. 1889, (Ell.) 
{'easti] Som. 1889, (Ell.) 
fusty, Glo. 1790, Hmp. 1883, Wilt. 
1825, (D. D.) 
{'sosti] Yks. 1914, (Klein) 
Pronounced thustee, Standard Eng. 
1721, (Ek. Jo.) 
Thirty 
('6atr] Lin. 1889, (Ell.) 
('eatz] ['eutz] Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
{‘eatr] Dur. 1936, (Borgis) 
['setr] S. Afr. 1928, (Hopwood) 
('eatr] Suf. 1932, (Kok.) 
['sotr] Yks. 1914, (Klein) 
Thresh 
[6z§] Ala.-Geo. nineteenth century, 
“loss of [r] by metathesis.” 
(Brooks) 





Thursday 
['eazd1] Bed. Hrt. Ken. Lei. Oxf. 
Suf. War. Wor. 1889, (Ell.) 
['eazdi] Ayr. 1889, (Ell.) 
('Sazde] Dev. 1889, (Ell.) 
['eazda] Glo. 1889, (ElL.) 
('sazde] Hrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
['easdz} ['60"zd1] Lin. 1889, (Ell.) 
('eazdz] ['dezde:] Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
['Sazdi] ['Sazdi] Som. 1889, (Ell.) 
['Sozdi] Wilt. 1889, (Ell.) 
[eozda] ['euzda} ['Govzda] ['@azda} 
Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
('Sazd1] Dev. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
['eorzda] ['eazdi] Lin. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
('eazdi] Hrf. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
['Stzder] Dev. 1921, (Wie.) 
Toberste 
toberste rhymes with faste, Lond. 
ca. 1450, (Dib.) 
Tortoise 
['totas] Ken. 1887, (EDS xx, pt. 2) 
Turd, “dung” 
[tod] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Turn 
[tan] Hrt. Not. 1889, (Ell.) 
[tan] Som. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[torn] Lin. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
ton, Yks. 1877, (D. D.) 
[tan] Suf. 1932, (Koék.) 
Turn-again, (money returned by seller 
for luck) 
ton-agéan, Lin. 1889, (EDS xxm) 
Turned 
tonned, Yks. 1833, (EDS xxix, pt. 
4) 
Turnel, “tub” 
tonnell, tunnell, Cor. 1882, (D. D.) 
Turning 
{'tonm] Lin. 1889, (EDS xxm) 
Turnip 
('tanap] Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
['tanzp] Ess. 1916, (Albr.) 
('tonup] Lin. 1889, (EDS xxi] 
['tanap] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
{('tonap] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
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Turnip-fly, (a kind of beetle) 
tonup-fly, Lin. 1889, (EDS xxim) 
Turnips 
('tantps] Ess. 1889, (Ell.) 
{'tanaps] Hrt. 1889, (Ell.) 
Turnip-sheep, (a sheep fed on turnips) 
tonup-sheep, Lin. 1889, (EDS 
XxIII) 
Turnpike 
tonpike, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
Turnpike, “‘gamecock”’ 
tonpike, Lin. 1889, (EDS xxm) 
Turnpool, “whirlpool” 
tonpool, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
Turn-tail-Jack, (a kind of beetle) 
ton-taail-Jack, Lin, 1889, (EDS 
XXIII) 
Turnup, “to roughen horsehoses”’ 
ton-up, Lin. 1889, (EDS xxi) 
Twirl 
[twudl] Som. 1886, (EDS xvi) 
Universe 
universe rhymes with mass, Mass. 
1806, (Krapp) 
Urchin, “hedgehog” 
otchen, Lin. 1877, (D. D.) 
[ot§n] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Ursula, (pers. name) 
Pronounced Usly, Standard Eng. 
1724, (Wyld) 
Verse 
[vas] Dor. 1889, (Ell.) 
vess, Lin. 1877, (D. D) 
vessy, Dev. 1837, Dor. 1848, Som. 
1825. Wright gives the transcrip- 
tion [v3:s] only, but see other 
authorities. (D. D.) 
[ves] Chs. 1887, (EDS xx1) 
[ves] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 
[ves] Lan. 1906, (Schilling) 
vess, I. Ma. 1924, (Moore) 
[vos] Yks. 1914, (Klein) 
Verses 
('vesez] Lin. 1877, (EDS v1, pt. 1) 
Virgin 
('wadstn] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 


Warrant 
wand, Yks. 1877, (D. D.) 
want, Sus. 1875, (D. D.) 
Wartwale, “hangnail” 
wotwell, Yks. 1868, (D. D.) 
Waxkernel, “‘cyst’”’ 
{'waks, kenl] Yks. 1915, (Cowl.) 
Were 
{'worren] [worn] Chs. 1889, (Ell.) 
Whirligig 
whellygig, Lan. 1901, (D. D.) 
Whirly 
whelly, Lan. 1901, (D. D.) 
Word 
[wad] Dev. Hrt. Lei. Stf. Suf. 1889, 
(Ell.) 
[wad] [word] Lin. 1889, (EIl.) 
[wad] [wad] [wad] Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[wad] [wod] [word] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
[wad] [word] Hrt. 1905, (D. Gr.) j 
[wad] Hrf. Sus. 1905, (D. Gr.) , 
wud, Wm. 1898, (D. D.) 
World 
[wald] Der. Ess. Hrt. Ken. Lan. 
Lei. Lin. Suf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[wald] [wovld] Chs. Stf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[wald] [wald] Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
{wald] [wal] [wovld] [wold] Yks. 1889, 
(Ell.) 
[wald] Chs. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[wold] Lin. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[wald] Dor. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
wald, Suf. 1823, (D. D.) 
wold, Chs. 1887, Lan. 1863, (D. D.) 
['walod] Wilt. 1906, (Kjed.) 
Worse 
[was] Bed. Buck. Der. Dor. I. W. 
Ken. Lei. Nrf. Oxf. Shr. Stf. Suf. 
Sur. Sus. War. Wilt. Wor. 1889, 
(Ell.) 
[wo’s] Chs. Lan. 1889, (Ell.) 
[wus] Rut. 1889, (Ell.) 
[was] [wovs] [wus] Lin. 1889, (Ell.) 
[was] [wes] Som. 1889, (Ell.) 
[was] [wos] [wos] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
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wuss quoted from Hmp. 1889, and 
from Lond. n.d., (Ell.) 
[wis] Som. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[wus] [wovs] Stf. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[wus] Der. Glo. I. Ma. Lan. Nhp. 
1905, (D. Gr.) 
[was] Cam. Dev. Lin. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
wus, Brk. 1888, (EDS xx, pt. 3) 
[was] Not. 1933, (N & Q cixv) 
wers rhymes with mess, W. Mid. ca. 
1375, (Jor.) 
[was] N. Eng. 1899, (Grand.) 
Worsen, vb. 
[wasn] Wm. 1906, (Hirst) 
Worsened, vb. 
wusned, Wilt. n.d., (D. D.) 
Worset, “scarecrow” 
wasset, Wilt. 1790, wusset, Wilt. 
1893, (D. D.) 
wussit, Ken. eighteenth century, 
(N & Q cLxxm) 
Worsetman, “scarecrow” 
wassetman, Hmp. 1883, Wilt. 1893, 
(D. D.) 
Worship 
washup, woshup, Yks. n.d., (D. D.) 
['waSap] Dev. 1913, (Schulze) 
['waSap] Som. 1886, (EDS xvi) 
wushippe, sixteenth century, (NED) 
woshup, Lond. late fourteenth or 
early fifteenth century, called by 
Mors. a miswriting. (Mors.) 
Worst, worsest, worstest 
[wast] Hun. Wilt. 1889, (Ell.) 
[wast] [was] Som. 1889, (Ell.) 
wistest, wossest, Som. 1886, 1877, 
(D. D.) 
wussest, Brk. 1888, Suf. n.d., (D. 
D.) 
[wost] Chs. 1887, (EDS xx1) 
[wist] Dev. 1921, (Wie.) 
[wast] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 
wust, Hmp. 1913, (Wil. N. F.) 
wast, Nrf. 1800, (EDS xxrx) 
wustees, Som. 1886, (EDS xvm) 
[wast] Suf. 1932, (K6k.) 


Early Loss of [r] before Dentals 


[wost] Yks. 1915, (Cowl) 
worst rhymes with adust, Suf. 1450, 
(Jor.) 
worst rhymes with just, Conn. ca. 
1783, with lust, Mass. 1806, with 
dust, N. Y. 1798, Pa, 1786, 
(Krapp) 
Worsted, “beaten” 
wusted, Brk. 1888, (EDS xx, pt. 3), 
I. W. 1881, (EDS xm) 
Worsted, n. 
[wustid] Bed. 1889, (Ell.) 
['ustrd] Shr. 1889, (Ell.) 
wossat, wosset, Yks. 1877, (D. D.) 
wusset, Dur. 1885, Yks. 1888, 
(D. D.) 
['wusat] Cum. 1927, (Rea.) 
['wustid] Lan. 1904, (Harg.) 
wusset or wusted, Nhb. 1892, (EDS 
XXVIII) 
{'wostrd] Oxf. 1881, (EDS xm) 
['wustid] Suf. 1932, (Kék.] 
['wusat] Wm. 1906, (Hirst) 
wosted, Lond. 1536, woosted, Lond. 
1685, (N & Q cixxn, Lond.) 
wosted 1440, wusted 1481-90, 
wusted Hrt. 1537, (NED), Lin. 
1450, (Jor.), Lond. 1536, (N & Q 
cLtxxul, Lond.), Standard Eng. 
1685, (Wyld) 
worsted, r_ silent, 
(Krapp) 
Wort 
[wat] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 
Worth 
[wa6] Bed. Buck. Cor. Der. Dev. Lei. 
Som. Suf. Sus. War. Wilt. Wor. 
1889, (Ell.) 
[wove] Chs. Lan. 1889, (Ell.) 
[wa6] Nrf. 1889, (Ell.) 
[wor] [wu6] Lin. 1889, (Ell) 
[wa6] [wov6] [woe] Yks. 1889, (Ell.) 
wuth quoted from Lond. n. d., (Ell.) 
[wed] Som. 1905, (D. Gr.) 
[wue] Der. I. Ma. Lan. Stf. 1905, 
(D. Gr.) 


Mass. 1797, 
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[wad] Cam. Oxf. 1905, (D. Gr.) 

wot, Scot. 1808, (D. D.) 

weth, Dev. 1921, (Wie.) 

[wad] Dor. 1921, (Urlau) 

wuth, Hmp. 1913, (Wil. N. F.) 

[wa6] Lan. 1926, (Brandl) 

wuth, Rxb. 1923, (Wat.) 

[wed] Som. 1875, (EDS xvi). [wx6] 

[wae] Som. 1886, (EDS xvm) 

[wa] [wae] Suf. 1932, (Kék.) 

[wa6] Not. 1933, (N & Q cixv) 

[wad] N. Y. St. 1891, (Em.) 
Worthington, (pers. name) 

{'weditn] Chs. 1886, (EDS xv1) 
Worthless 

{'wa8lis] Som. 1889, (Ell.) 
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Worthy 
{'wa&1] Dur. 1936, (Borgis) 
Wrestle 
wassel, quoted from Or. I. 1880, 
(Ell.) 
wass’l, Sh. I. 1899, (D. D.) 
wossel, Cum. 1869, Yks. 1876, 
(D. D.) 
wussel, Cum. 1878, Yks. 1876, 
(D. D.) 


wezzle, wizzle, Yks. 1928, (Pease) 
Wurzel 
[wazl] Cam. 1889, (Ell.) 
Yearly 
shely, (2 occurrences) Brk. 1411, 
(Langen.) 


PLACE-NAMES 


Abbotskerswell 
Abbodescarswill 1316, Abbots Kes- 
well 1675. Dev. (PNS rx) 
Ardley Wood 
Erdleye 1319, Addlea Wood 1597. 
Ess. (PNS xm) 
Arlington 
Erlington 1086, Arlyngton 1573, but 
modern pronunciation ['zlrptan]. 
Sus. (PNS vi) 
Avon Dassett 
Derceto 1086, Avon Dassett 1535, 
Avon Dossett 1616. War. (PNS 
xi) 
Bannister Green 
ME Burlongstye, Burnestie six- 
teenth century. Modern pronun- 
ciation Bunsty. Ess. (Gepp) 
Barlton 
Berleventune 1085. Modern forms 
Barlton, Belton. Sus. (Rob. Pl. N. 
Suss.) 
Barnfleet 
Barnflete 1219, Bamfleet (with as- 
similation to the following labio- 
dental). Ess. (PNS x11) 


Barnstaple 
From OE ‘*Bearda, pers. name. 
Baddestaple 1307, Bastable 1765. 
Dev. (PNS vim, and Blomé) 
Barnston 
Berenestuné 1086, Banson 1654, 
modern pronunciation [bensp]. 
Ess. (PNS x11) 
Barsham 
“Bar’s Ham.” Pronounced Bashum, 
1883. Nrf. (Ek. and Hope) 
Basildon, Basseldon 
From OE Beorhtel, pers. name. 
Berlesduna, Belesdunam 1086, 
Berdlesdon 1176, Batlesden 1240, 
Bastelden 1510, Barstildon 1522, 
Basseldon 1594. Ess. (PNS x11) 
Bassetlaw 
From OE béarn-s#tena-hlaw, ‘‘the 
mound of the forest dwellers.’ 
Bernedeselawe 1086, Bersetelaw 
1278. Not. (Mutsch. Pl. N. Not.) 
Basted 
From OE beorg. deBergstede 1270, 
de Bersted 1292, de Bestede 1347, 
Barstedes Mill 1524. Ken. (Wall. 
Pl. N. Ken.) 
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Baswich 
ME Bercheswic. Stf. (Ek.) 
Bescaby 
ME Berscaldeby. Lei. (Ek.) 
Bescott 
Bermundescote thirteenth century, 
Berkescote fourteenth century. 
Stf. (Dui. Stf. Pl. N.) 
Birdsall 
Briteshale 1086. But pronunciation 
Bodsill 1883. Yks. (Ek. and 
Hope) 
Bitchet 
Birchette 1240, Birchet 1378. Ken. 
(Wall. Pl. N. Ken.) 
Borstall 
Boarstall, Bostall 1538, Bostall 
1545. Buck. (PNS m1) 
Bostall 1330. Dev. (PNS rx) 
Bostall Wood, Borstall 1254. Ken. 
(Wall. Pl. N. Ken.) 
Bostal Bottom, Borstalle 1327. Sus. 
(PNS vm) 
Boston House 
Bordeston 1535, Boston 1695. Gover 
explains the loss of [r] as due to 
the influence of Boston in Lin- 
colnshire, since Borstall in Kent 
retains the [r]. This is hardly nec- 
essary since many r-less forms are 
found for Borstall as a Kentish 
place-name. Mids. (Gov. Pl. N. 
Mids.) 
tBroseley 
From OE Burweardes-lea. Bosle 
1086. Shr. (Bow. Shr. Pl. N.) 
Bundish Hall 
Burndish 1542. Ess. (PNS xm) 
Burdale 
Bredhalle 1086, but pronunciation 
Bod-ill, 1883. Yks. (Ek. and 
Hope) 
Burlescombe 
From OE Burgweald, pers. name. 
Burlescom or Buscombe or Bud- 
descom, 1586. Dev. (PNS rx) 


Burlington 
Pronunciation Bollitun, 1883. Yks. 
(Hope) 
Burnby 
From CE burna. Brunebi 1086. 
Pronunciation Bonby, 1883. Yks. 
(Ek. and Hope) 
Burscott 
Burstenyscote 1330, Buscote 1472. 
Dev. (PNS vm) 
The Burse 
Buss 1597, 1720. Lond. (Pog.) 
Bursledon 
Bollesdon 1270, but now with [r). 
Hmp. (Ek.) 
Burstead 
Burgestede c. 975, Busted 1639. Ess. 
(PNS xm) 
Burstow 
From OE burh-stow. Modern pro- 
nunciation [basta]. Sur. (PNS x1) 
Burton 
From OE burh-tun. Burton, pro- 
nunciation Bottun 1883, Lin. (Ek. 
and Hope) 
Burton, pronunciation Bot’n 1883, 
Yks. (Ek. and Hope) 
Burton End, Button End 1777, Ess. 
(PNS x1) 
Busco 
Birkescoht 1200. Yks. (PNS v) 
Buscombe 
Berwordescomb 1330, Burscombe 
1765. Dev. (PNS vim) 
Buscot 
ME Burwardescota. Brk. (Ek.) 
Buscott’s Meadow 
Brywynscott 1611. NHp. (PNS x) 
Bushblades 
From OE byrst, “bristle.” Burse- 
blades 1312, Busblaids 1669, 
Bushblaids 1717. Dur. (Maw. PI. 
N. Nhb. & Dur.) 
Buston 
From OE Burgric, pers name. Bur- 
gericestune ca. 1100, Burston 1535, 
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Buston 1690. Ken. (Wall. Pl. N. 
Ken.) 
Buzzacott 

Bursecote 1339, Bussacott 1667. 

Dev. (PNS vu) 
Cassington 

Cersetone 1086, Carsington 1274, 
Casington 1634. Oxf. (Alex. PI. 
N. Oxf.) 

Caswell 

From OE cers-wielle, “cress-spring.” 

Caswell, Dor. Oxf. Som. (Ek.) 

Two occurrences in Glo., Carswell 
spelt Cassewalle, Carswell in ME, 
and Caswell, Karswell 1160. Glo. 
(Bad. Pl. N. Glo.) 

Caswell, Kerswell 1200, Cassewell 
1359. Nhp. (PNS x) 

Chalcot Wood 

Cherlekote reign of Edw. rv, Charle- 

cote 1576. War. (PNS x11) 
Chalton 

Cerlentone 1086, Chelton 1242, 
Chauton 1250, Chalton 1276. Bed. 
(PNS m1) 

Charleston 

Cerloceston 1086, Charleston 1558, 
Challston or Charleston 1614. 
Sus. (PNS vm) 

{Charleton 

Cheleton 1086, but thereafter with r. 

Dev. (PNS vu) 
Charlton 
Pronunciation Chol-tun 1893. Wor. 
(EDS xxrx, pt. 1) 
Charlwood — 
[t§ovlod] Sur. 1889. (Ell.) 
Chartness Farm 

Cherteneys 1486. But see the de- 
rived pers. name Chateneis 1327. 
Sus. (PNS vm) 

{Charlton 

Cherletona, Cheletona 1086. There- 

after with r. Dev. (PNS 1x) 
Chearsley 
Chardesleye 1296, Chaddesle 1330. 
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Thereafter with r. Buck. (PNS 11) 
Cheristow 
Pronunciation Chistow, Dev. 1891. 
(EDS xxv, pt. 3) 
Cherlton 
Chelton 1201. Lan. (Wyld & Hirst 
Pl. N. Lan.) 
Chertsey 
Chutseye 1606. Sur. (PNS x1) 
['t§esr] n. d. (Pog.) 
Cheston 
Cherteston 1198, Cheston 1679. 
Dev. (PNS vim) 
Chilcombe 
Churlecombe 1303. Dev. (PNS rx) 
Chorlton 
Chelton 1201. Lan. (Wyld & Hirst 
Pl. N. Lan.) 
Cliston 
ME Clerkestun. Clesson 1592, Clys- 
ton 1516. Dev. (PNS vim) 
Corsham 
Pronounced Cosham 1883. Wilt. 
(Hope) 
Corsley 
From Welsh cors, “‘bog.’’ Corselie 
1086, Cossleye 1369. Wilt. (Ek- 
blom Pl. N. Wilt.) 
Corton, Cortington 
Cortitone 1086, Cottyntton reign of 
Edw. I. Wilt. (Ekblom Pl. N. 
Wilt.) 
Cosgate Hill 
From Celtic cors, “‘hill.”” Corneshet 
1219, Corsnestake 1279. Dev. 
(PNS vm) 
Costock, Cortlingstock 
Cortingestoch, Cotingestoche 1086, 
Cordingestoch 1166. Not.(Mutsch. 
Pl. N. Not.) 
Coston 
ME Corston. Nrf. (Ek.) 
Cutshill (Farm) 
Curdeshale 1190, Curdesall 1608. 
Farm is apparently a recent addi- 
tion. War. (PNS xm) 
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Dalington 
From OE Déorling-tun. Dallingtune 
1086, Derlintun 1155. Modern 
pronunciation ['delintn]. Not. 
(Mutsch. Pl. N. Not.) 
Dassett 
Derceto 1086, Derset 1327. War. 
(Dui. War. Pl. N.) 
Derleigh (lost place-name) 
Derleia 1086, Dulegh 1248, Dirleg’t 
reign of Hy. III. Ess. (PNS xm) 
Dorset (shire name) 
Modern local pronunciation ['dovstt]. 
Dor. 1913 (Urlau) 
Dassett, Lond. ca. 1552. (Wyld) 
Doset 1642. (Wyld) 
Dosthill 
Dercethull 1195, Derstill 1273, 
Dostell 1526, Dastell 1549. War. 
(PNS xm) 
Dundle 
Derondalle 1563, Derndale 1782. 
Ken. (Wall. Pl. N. Ken.) 
East Mascalls 
Derived from pers. name Marchal 
1279. Sus. (PNS vm) 
East Portlemouth 
Portlemouth or Pottlemouth 1708. 
Dev. (PNS vutr) 
Farcet 
Fearresheafde 955, Fassett 1526. 
Modern pronunciation [fesat]. 
Hunt. (PNS m1) 
tForce Beck 
From ON fors. Fosse 1577. Lan. 
(Ek. Riv. N.) 
Forest Hill 
“frosty hill.’”’ Fostel 1086, Fforsthull 
1158, Foresthull 1216. Modern 
pronounciation [fostl]. Oxf. (Alex. 
Pl. N. Oxf.) 
tForncett 
Fornesseta, Forneseta, 
1086. Thereafter with r. 
(Schram Pl. N. in -sett) 
Forsham 


Foneseta 
Nrf. 


Early Loss of [r] before Dentals 


Forishamme 1240, de fforsthamme 
1261, de Forshamme 1290, de 
Foshamme 1291. Ken. (Wall. Pl. 
N. Ken.) 

Forshawe 

From ME for-shaw. Fossawe 1300, 
Foshaw 1640. War. (Dui. War. 
Pl. N.) 

Forstal 

le Forstalle hende 1441, léz Forstall 
1547. Modern pronunciation [fo- 
sal]. Sus., also Ken. (PNS viz) 

tFossdale 

Fossedale 1280, 1283. Foresdale 
1301, Forsdalethwayt 1307. Like 
other forms from ON fors, this is 
somewhat doubtful, since the as- 
similation may have taken place 
in Norse. Yks. (PNS v) 

Fossil Farm 

“frosty hill.” Forestehull 1227, 
Forsehill 1535. Farm a late addi- 
tion. Dor. (Fag. Pl. N. Dor.) 

Fostall 

fforstall 1338. Ken. (Wall. Pl. N. 

Ken.) 
Fosten Green 

From OE forsc-denn, “frog-pas- 
ture.”’ de Forsden 1254, de ffos- 
defie 1327. Ken. (Wall. Pl. N. 
Ken.) 

Fosten 
ME Farlestone. Der. (Ek.) 
Frant 

fyrnpan 956, Fernt 1442, Fant 1630. 
Modern pronunciation [fznt]. Sus. 
(PNS vm) 

Freeswell 
“furze hill.”’ Furshull 1294, Fushill 
1485. Sur. (PNS x1) 
Furze Hall 
Fuz Hall 1736. Ess. (PNS xm) 
Furzenhill (Farm) 
Fuzzen Hill 1850. War. (PNS x1) 
Gerstun, “grassy enclosure,” OE. 
18 occurrences in Sur. place-names. 
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1. Gaston Downs 1675; 2. Gastun- 
feld 1526; 3. Gastones 1395; 
4. Gaston Copse; 5. Gasons Hill; 
6. Gasden Cottage; 7. Little Gas- 
ton 1595; 8. Gaston(s) 1646; 
9. Gastonland 1548; 10. Gasson 
1597; 11. Garstons Ho, Gassons 
1622; 12. Garston Ho, Gasson 
1617; 13. Gascoynes, Gaston 
1548; 14. Great Gaskin, Gaston 
1609; 15. Gascon’s Meadow, Gas- 
ton 1548; 16. Gassons; 17. Gas- 
tons, gasson meadow 1609; 
18. Garsons, Gaston reign of Hy. 
vi. Sur. (PNS x1) 

Gerston (Farm), Geston 1586. Dev. 
(PNS rx) 

Two occurrences in Sus. place- 
names. Gaston’s Barn, Garston 
1308; and Garston’s Farm, Gas- 
sons 1823. Sus. (PNS vm) 

Gaston Green, Gastene ho 1240. 
Ess. (PNS xm) 

Gastuns, Gastun c. 1550, earlier 
Gerstune. Glo. (Bad. Pl. N. Glo.) 

Gascow 

Garthscoh 1220. Modern pronunci- 
ation [gasko]. Lan. (Ek. Pl. N. 
Lan.) 

7Glion Foss 
“Waterfall glen.” I. Ma. (Kneen) 
Gorse Close 

From Celtic cors, ‘‘bog.’’ Cors 1320, 

Coss Close 1826. Nhp. (PNS x) 
Gorsy Leasow 

Gosty leasow 1709. War. (PNS x11) 

Gosty Lesue 1538. Hrf. (Ban. Pl. N. 
Hrf.) 

Goscote 
Gorsticote, Gorscote fourteenth cen- 
tury. Stf. (Dui. Stf. Pl. N.) 
Gosses Farm 
the Gosse 1582. Sus. (PNS vm) 
Gosshill 

OE gors(t). Gostendon fourteenth 

century. Ken. (Wall. Pl. N. Ken.) 
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Goswell End 

OE “*gorstigland. Goseland 1434, 

Gosley End 1677. Bed. (PNS mm) 
Guestling 

OE pers. name Gyrstel, Grystel. 
Gestelinges 1086, Grestling 1197. 
Sus. (PNS vit) 

{Gussage All Saints, St. Michael, St. 
Andrew 

(Gussage All Saints) Gyssic 1012, 
Gessic 1086, Gersic 1091, Gessiche 
1182, Gussiche 1212, Garsic 1207, 
Gissiche 1211. 

(Gussage St. Michael) Gersich 1167, 
Gersiz 1212, Gissic 1219, Gessiz 
1212, Gussich St. Michael 1297. 

(Gussage St. Andrew) Gissic 871, 
Gersicg, Gersiz 1205, Gersich 
1242, Gesriche 1244, Gissik St. 
Andrew 1258, Gussuch 1324. All 
in Dor. Modern pronunciation of 
first element ['gasid3], ['grstd3]. 

A highly uncertain series of forms. 
Ekwall has proposed two different 
etymologies, OE *gusi >*gyse, “a 
gushing,” and Ir. gus, “force, vi- 
olence,”’ but with the reservation 
that r may not be excrescent in 
these forms. Fiagersten regards the 
r spellings as too numerous to be 
excrescent, and therefore derives 
the name from OE gyr, “filth, 
mud.” Of the several views, I 
should prefer the derivation from 
*gyse, since 871 is nearly two cen- 
turies earlier than the earliest 
clearly supported example of [r] 
loss. The r spellings are then the 
earliest examples of false regres- 
sions. Dor. (Fag. Pl. N. Dor.) 

{Hall Foss 

From ON fors, “waterfall.” See 

force. Cum. (PNS 1) 
Hansell 

Yernsill 1634, Yernshill 1797. War. 

(PNS xm) 
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Hardwick 

Herdwik 1254. Pronunciation Had- 

dick 1883. Nrf. (Ek. and Hope) 
Haresceugh 

Harschoh 1285, Harscogh 1457. 
Cum. (Sed.) Pronunciation [ha- 
ska]. (Ell.) 

Harlestone ; 

herlestune 1231, Halstone 1675. 
Modern pronunciation [hzlson]. 
Nhp. (PNS x) 

Harsfold Manor 

Hursefold 1279, Hasfold 1823. Sus. 

(PNS v1) 
Hersham 
Horsham 1535, Hessom 1598. Sur. 
(PNS x1) 
Hescott 
Hersecote 1167. Dev. (PNS vu) 
Hessacott 
Hirscote 1330. Dev. (PNS vu) 
Horkesley 

From OE horsc, “dirty.” Modern 
pronunciation ['hosl]. Ess. (PNS 
xi) 

Horseman Side _ 

Derived from pers. name Hirstman 
1380. Hostman’s Side 1730. Ess. 
(PNS xm) 

Horsted Keynes 

Horstede 1086, Hosted Gaines 1721. 

Sus. (PNS vm) 
Horstow 

Pronunciation Hostow 1883. Lin. 

(Hope) 
Hurdsfield 

Pronunciation ['vtsfilt] 1886. Chs. 

(EDS xv1) 
Irton 

Iretun 1086, Irton 1228. Pronunci- 
ation Hott’n 1883. Yks. (Ek. and 
Hope) 

Jurston 

Jordaneston 1238, Jurdeston 1443, 
Jesson 1765. Modern pronuncia- 
tion [d3esen]. Dev. (PNS rx) 
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Kerscott 
Kerescote 1238, Carsecote 1249, 
Cascott 1679. Dev. (PNS vim) 
Kersoe 
Pronunciation Kessa 1893. Wor. 
(EDS xxrx, pt. 1) 
Kerswell Green 
Chirswell 1182, Caswell 1772. Wor. 
(PNS 1v) 
Kingskerswell 
Carsewilla 1086, Cassewell 1158, 
Kings Keswell 1675. Dev. (PNS 
1x) 
{Kirkham 
From OE Girée, “church,” but 
Scandinavianized. Chicheham 
1086. Lan. (Ek. Pl. N. Lan.) 
Kirkleavington 
Pronunciation. Kilton 1883. Yks. 
(Hope) 
Kirklington 
Pronunciation Kettleton 1928. Yks. 
(Pease) 
Kirton 
Chirchetone 1086. Pronunciation 
Kettn 1883. Lin. (Ek and Hope) 
Kismeldon 
From OE cristel-m@l-din, ‘“rood- 
down.” Kystemeldon 1242, Kys- 
termeldon 1303, Kystmeldoun 
1389. Dev. (Blomé) 
Kitchingham 
Cherchincham twelfth century. Sus. 
(Ek. Pl. N. in -ing) 
Kyrsmondenn (lost place-name) 
Cristinmunde 1253, Kersmiidenn, 
Chistmundenne 1292, Crismon- 
denn 1343. Ken. (Wall. Pl. N. 
Ken.) 
Little Buston 
Great Purston adjoins. Buston 1775. 
Nhp. (PNS rx) 
Little Goss 
From gorse. The Goss 1793. Sur. 
(PNS x1) 
Long Puzzey 
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Persellane 1446. Ess. (PNS xm) 
Marsh 

Mersse, Messe 1086. Shr. (Bow. Shr. 
Pl. N.) 

Pevensey Level called The Mesh 
1875. Sus. (EDS vt, pt. 2) The 
Mesh, Hmp. n. d. (D. D.) 

Marsh Gibbon 

Pronunciation Mash 1881. 

(EDS xm) 
Marshalsea 

Derived from pers. name Marshal. 
Maskylsay 1448. Dor. (Fag. Pl. 
N. Dor.) 

Masselsay Lond. c. 1552. (Wyld) 

Marske 

Merscum 1043, Marske 1285, Mask 
1577. Modern pronunciation 
[mask]. In a somewhat ambiguous 
statement in a note on dialect, the 
editors attribute this form to late 
loss of [r], but the relatively early 
date of the spelling Mask and the 
short vowel of the modern form 
make it certain that this is the 
early loss. Yks. (PNS v) 

Marston Jabbet 

Merston 1086, Marston Jabet 1275. 
Pronunciation Mas’n 1883. War. 
(PNS xu and Hope) 

Marthum 

Martham 1086. Pronunciation 
Mathum 1883. Nrf. (Ek. and 
Hope) 

Marton 

Mereton 1086, Mareton 1178, Met- 

ton 1182. War. (PNS xm) 
Mascalls 

Marscal 1263, Mascalls 1524. Sur. 
(PNS x1) 

4 occurrences in Ess. 1. Marescall 
1275; 2. Marescall 1198, Maskalls 
1419; 3. Mount Maskall, le 
Mareschal thirteenth century; 4. 
Marshalls, Marescalls 1328, Mas- 
cal 1351. Ess. (PNS xm) Mascalls 


Oxf. 
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(Court), Marescales 1327, Mascall 
maner 1484. Ken. (Wall. Pl. N. 
Ken.) 
Mascoes 
Derived from pers. name Marscot 
1327. Sus. (PNS vm) 
Maskett’s Farm 
Derived from pers. name given as 
Mareschit 1296, Marschot 1327, 
Maskett 1546. Sus. (PNS viz) 
Mason 
Merdeffen 1273, Merdessen 1296, 
Merdesfen 1336, Mersfen 1628, 
Mairsfen, Mairson 1663, Mears- 
fen 1649, Masson 1731. Nhb. 
(Maw. Pl. N. Nhb. and Dur.) 
Mersea 
Meresige 895, Martsey 1267. Pro- 
nunciation formerly ['mazi]. Ess. 
(PNS x1) 
Merstham 
zt mearsetham 947, Mestham 1207, 
Mearstham or Mestham 1680. 
Modern pronunciation [!m3stam]. 
Sur. (PNS x1) 
Mispies 
Morespyche 1296, Mispies 1840. 
Sus. (PNS vm) 
Monsall 
Mornesale 1200, Mornsall 1618. 
Der. (Walk. Pl. N. Der.) 
Morton 
Pronunciation Motton 1877. Lin. 
(EDS v1, pt. 1) 
Moston 
ME Morston. Chs. (Ek.) 
Myerscough 
Myrescogh 1379, Merscow 1535. 
Modern pronunciation [maska]. 
Lan. (Wyld and Hirst Pl. N. Lan.) 
Odstone 
ME Ordeiston. Brk. (Ek.) 
Oreston 
Worston Passage 1466, Horstone 
reign of Eliz., Oriston 1739. Pro- 
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nunciation O’sn 1883. Dev. (PNS 
vu and Hope) 
Pastead Wood 
de Perstede 1334. Ken. (Wall. PI. 
N. Ken.) 
Pested 1313. (Wall. Pl. N. Ken. 
Chart.) 
Pastheap 
de Parstepe 1270, Pastepe 1327. 
Ken. (Wall. Pl. N. Ken.) 
Pattleton’s Farm 
Pertlingetun ca. 1215, Partlington, 
Pattledens 1625, Paddletone 1823. 
Sus. (PNS vim) 
Pertenhall 
From OE pers. name *Pearta. Pa- 
tenhull 1284, Thereafter with r. 
Bed. (PNS m1) 
Portisham 
Portesham 1086. Pronunciation Pos- 
sum 1883. Dor. (Ek. and Hope) 
Portishead 
Portesheve 1086. Pronunciation Pos- 
set 1883. Som. (Ek. and Hope) 
Powerstock 
Portstok 1226, Postok 1251. There- 
after with r. Dor. (Fag. Pl. N. 
Dor.) 
Pussey’s Copse 
Derived from pers. name Purse 
1593. Sur. (PNS x1) 
Quested 
From OE cweorn. Ess. (PNS xm) 
Sessland 
From OE pers. name Sé@ric. Se- 
richesland 1238, Sercheslond 1330, 
Sesland, Seresland 1674. Dev. 
(PNS rx) 
Shearnfold Wood 
de Scarnefeld 1270, de Schanfeld 
1278, de Sharnfeld 1329. Ken. 
(Wall. Pl. N. Ken.) 
Shellhook 
Chardellhoke Weare 1609, Sherle- 
shook, Shadishock, Shaddlehook 
1738. Dev. (PNS vm) 
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Sholing 
Sorlinga 1170, Sholling 1251, 1316. 
Hmp. (Ek. Pl. N. in -ing) 
Shroton 
Pronunciation [!§stan]. Dor., 1913. 
(Urlau) 
Shereueton 1374. “Sheriff’s tin.” 
(Ek.) 
Shulland Wood 
de Shyrland 1236, Scoland 1242-3, 
de Sholande 1327, Schirlond 1334, 
Shelond 1349. Ken. (Wall. Pl. N. 
Ken.) 
Skirlaugh 
Scherle 1086, Skirlagh 1240. Pro- 
nunciation Skella 1883. Yks. (Ek. 
and Hope) 
TSkirsgill 
Pronunciation [!skusk1l]. Cum. (EIl.) 
This name is not found in Sed. but 
the etymon is undoubtedly ON 
skirr, “bright,” a common ele- 
ment in northern place-names. 
Snossells 
Snorishil 1404, Snoshills, Snossells 
1811. Nhp. (PNS x) 
Sosgill 
ME Saurescalls. Cum. (Ek.) 
Sparsholt 
Speresholt 963. Pronunciation Spas- 
set 1883. Brk. (Ek. and Hope) 
Spurn 
From vb. spurn. Pronunciation spon 
1883. Yks. (Ek. and Hope) 
Stirchley 
Stircheley 1167, Stucheley 1291. 
Shr. (Bow. Shr. Pl. N.) 
Stondon Massey 
Second element is the pers. name 
given as Marcy 1371, Masse 1542. 
Ess. (PNS xm) 
Sturston 
Esterestuna 1086, Stirstun 1254. 
Pronunciation Stussun 1883. Nrf. 
(Ek. and Hope) 
Swaddicott 
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Surdecote 1281, Swerdecote 1392, 
Swardecot 1765. Dev. (PNS vir) 
Swadlincote 
Swartlincot 1208, Swartlyngcote 
1436, Swadlingcote 1543. Der. 
(Walk. Pl. N. Der.) 
Taston 
Thorstan 1274. Oxf. (Alex. Pl. N. 
Oxf.) 
Test 
Testan 877 called a miswriting for 
Terstan by Ekwall, Testre 1342, 
Trest 1357, Test 1425. Hmp. (Ek. 
Riv. N.) 
Teston 
terstane ca. 975, Testan 1086, de 
terstane 1087, Terstana ca. 1100, 
Testane ca. 1100, Terstan 1226. 
Ken. (Wall. Pl. N. Ken.) 
Testwood 
Testwode thirteenth century, Terst- 
wode 1320. Hmp. (Ek. Riv. N.) 
Thirsk 
Pronunciation Thossk, 1928. Yks. 
(Pease) 
Thulston, Thurleston 
Torulfestune 1086, Thullston 1587. 
Pronunciation Thulsn 1883. Der. 
(Walk. Pl. N. Der. and Hope) 
{Thurstonland 
From ON pPorst-. Tostenland 1086. 
Yks. (Ek.) 
Thuxton 
ME Turstanestuna. Nrf. (Ek.) 
Tortington 
Tortinton 1086, Tordynton 1341, 
Totington 1316, Totyngton 1428. 
Sus. (PNS v1) 
tTrottiscliffe 
Trotiscliva 975, Totescliua 1086. 
Ken. (Wall. Pl. N. Ken.) 
Turweston 
Thurveston 1254. Hope gives pro- 
nunciation Tussun 1883, but Ek- 
wall gives [terstn]. Buck. (Ek. and 


Hope) 
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Vastly 
From OE fyrs, “‘furze.” Verselee 
1517. Ess. (PNS xm) 
Wassel 
From OE weard-setl. 
3 occurrences in Wor. 1. Wassell 
Copse 1832, (Dui. Wor. Pl. N.); 
2. Wassell Wood, Warseld 1275, 
Wassall ca. 1780, (PNS_ 1v); 
3. Wassel Grove, Warselde 1275, 
Wassell 1588, Grove a late addi- 
tion, (PNS rv). 
Wassell Mill 
From OE wersele. Wasshell 1541, 
but pers. name John de Wassele 
occurs in 1327. Sus. (PNS v1) 
Wartling 
From OE pers. name Wyrtel. Wat- 
ling or Wertlinge 1573. Sus. (PNS 
vi) 
Wasthill 
Wersethyll 934, Wasthille 1221, 
Wasthull 1275, Wastells 1546, 
Waste Hills ca. 1830. Modern 
pronunciation [wa:stal]. The mod- 
ern pronunciation suggests late 
loss of [r], but this is precluded by 
the early quotations. Wor. (PNS 
Iv) 
Watchcombe 
Werdescumbe 1238, Watchecombe 
1539. Dev. (PNS 1x) 
Wath Cote 
Warth 1137. Modern pronunciation 
[wa§ ko:t]. Yks. (PNS v) 
Wirswall 
Pronunciation [w'ozu] 1887. Chs. 
(EDS xxi) 
Worksop 
Werchesope 1086, Wirksop 1302, 
Worsope 1410. Modern pronunci- 
tion [wasap]. Not. (Mutsch. Pl. N. 
Not.) 
Worlaby 
Pronunciation Wollaby 1883. Lin. 


(Hope) 









































GS ag ays 


BM a 
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Worsley 
Wyrkedele 1212, Wurkythesle 1246, 
Worcotesleye 1278. Modern pro- 
nunciation ['wazl1}. Lan. (Ek. Pl. 
N. Lan and Wyld and Hirst Pl. N. 
Lan.) 
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Worstead 
ME Wur®esteda. Modern pronunci- 
ation ['wusted]. Nrf. (Ek.) Wo- 
sted, pers. name, Nrf. 1330. 
(Langen.) 


FALSE REGRESSIONS 


Addle, ‘‘weak, shaky” 
OE 4dl, disease. Pronounced also 
erdle [ardl], Sur. 1876, (EDS 1v, 
pt. 1) 
Alstonefield, (place-name) 

['orsfild] Stf., (Ell) 

Enestanefelt 1086, Alfstanesfeld 
1179. From OE £lfstan, pers. 
name. (Ek.) 

Arske, “newt” 
ask, Scot. 1389, 1656. (DOST) 
Ash 
[ar$] Som., (Ell.) 
Aught 
[oart] Som., (EIl.) 
Bairse 
From ON bass, the space for proven- 
der in a cow-stall. Nhb. (D. D.) 
Can’t 
[{kornt] Lan., (Ell.) 
Clart 

From ON klat, a lump of dirt. 
Banf. Brks. Cum. Dev. Dur. 
E. Ang. Glo. Hunt. I. Ma. Irel. 
Lei. Lin. N. Cy. Nhp. Nhb. Not. 
Oxf. Rut. Scot. Som. War. Wilt. 
Wor. Yks., (D. D.) 

Clash 
[kla:r§] Som., (Krui.) 
Clatter-fart 
clarty-farty, moving briskly, Yks., 
(D. D.) 
Corston, (place-name) 
ME Coston, Wilt., (Ek.) 
Cushion 
('kar§mn] Som., (Krui.) 


Dash 
[Da:r§] Som., (Krui.) 
Do not 
[Darnt] Lan., (Ell.) 
Ettle, “to propose” 
airtle, Yks. 1868, (D. D.). From ON 
tla. 
Fashion 
('fa:r§mm] Som., (Krui.) 
Fashionable 
{'fa:r§nabl] Som., (Krui.) 
tFatiguing 
fortigging, Baf. A doubtful form 
since it is quoted in the spelling of 
a dialect story. (Ell.) 
Flash 
[vlaor§] Som., (Ell.) 
Flesh 
[vla:r§] Som., (Krui.) 
Forscote, (place-name) \ 
ME Fuscote. Som., (Ek.) 
Fortherley, (place-name) 
ME Falderle. Nhb., (Ek.) 
Fought 
[vort] Dev. 1778, (EDS 1x, pt. 2) 
Gash 
[ga:r§] Som., (Krui.) 
Gaythorn, (place-name) 
['ga:réaran] Wm., (EIl.) 
Haslet 
harslet, arslet, Chs. Glo. Hmp. Ken. 
Lin. Shr. Suf. War. Wilt. Wor., 
(D. D.) 
Kearstwick, (place-name) 
ME Kestwhait. Wm., (Ek.) 
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Lash 
[la:r§] Som., (Krui.) 
Mad 
{mard] Lan., (Ell.) 
Mash 
{mur$] Som. 1886, (EDS xvnu, pt. 2) 
Mesh 
[mur§] Som. 1886, (EDS xvn, pt. 2) 
’Nation, (intensive, from damnation) 
[Inzerfan] Som. 1886, (EDS xvn, 


Saucy 
{'sa:rst] Som., (Krui.) 
Searce, “‘to sift” 

E Mn. E sasser, Bed. Chs. Cor. Dev. 
Glo. Hmp. Ken. Nhb. Shr. Wor. 
Yks., (D. D.) 

Searcer, (see above) 

Chs. Dev. Nhb., (D. D.) 
Shearsby, (place-name) 

ME Schevesby, Lei., (Ek.) 








pt. 2) Smash 
Naught [sma:r§] Som., (Krui.) 
{nort] Dev., (Ell.) Spectacles 
[noart] Som., (Ell.) ['spartrklz] Som., (Ell.) 


Nesh, “soft” Stoat 
{na:r§] Som., (Krui.) sturt, Ken., (D. D.) 
Night, (in phrase “good night” only) _— Thistle 
{neart] Dev., (Ell.) {erestl] Ayr. Banf., (Ell.) 
Nurstead, (place-name) {ortsl] Aber., (Ell.) 
ME Nutstede. Ken., (Ek.) Thought 
Purslow, (place-name) [Sort] Dev. 1778, (Eds rx, pt. 2) 
ME Pusselawe. Shr., (Ek.) Wash 
Sash, (window-sash) [wo:r§] Som., (Krui.) 
[sa:r§] Som. 1886, (EDS xvm, pt. 2) Washing 
Sauce {'wor§1n] Som., (Ell.) 
[sa:rs] Som., (Krui.) 
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XVII 


PALEOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF AN OLD PORTUGUESE 
VERSION OF THE RULE OF SAINT BERNARD 
(CODEX ALCOBACENSIS 200) 


N AN edition! of a portion of Codex Alcobacensis 200 (ff. 195 Ro. to 219 

Vo.] it was pointed out that the codex, no part of which had been 
edited before, is one of the oldest Portuguese manuscripts in the Alco- 
baca collection. It is described in part by Anselmo? as follows: “‘Per- 
gaminho.—277 X 204.—[222 fl.]; . . . recl. no fim de cada cad. de 10 fi.— 
letra gética do séc. XV.—rubr.; iniciais a verm. e azul, filigranadas.”’ 
Burnam‘ ascribes it to the fourteenth century and describes it as fol- 
lows: 


Ce ms. consiste en 212 ff. de parchemin, plus un f. de papier préliminaire, ou se 
trouve le titre de l’ouvrage. L’écriture est 4 longues lignes, avec fleurons, lettres 
initiales rouges et bleues en alternative; le ms. est sans traits d’union ni titre 
courant. Presque tous les cahiers contiennent dix ff.; une fois il y en a six, deux 
fois huit, tous fournis de réclames, sauf le dernier. 


The text presented herewith is a paleographical edition of another 
portion of this same manuscript; namely, ff. 148 Ro. to 180 Ro. This 
portion constitutes a separate unit, being in the form of a religious man- 
ual composed by Saint Bernard for the guidance of monks. In the study 
of this portion all the most important linguistic findings of the edition of 
ff. 195-219 have been further confirmed. 

The Verb Ending -40.—In this document there is considerable confusion 
in the use of the verb endings -am (<Lat. -ani) and -om (< Lat. -unt). 
But in no form has -am or -om been replaced by -do. However, the form 
of the third plural pres. ind. of ir is uaao, i.e., vado and it occurs three 
times. In ff. 195-219 uaao occurred once.‘ This consistent use of uaao in 
a document in which no other verb form ends in -do confirms the conclu- 
sion arrived at elsewhere’ that vdéo comes from vadunt and supports the 
theory that the later spread of -do was due to analogy with odo. 

Intervocalic d in the Second Plural.—Intervocalic d (<CI.L. #) survives 
in this document in all second plural forms. Thirty-four of these forms 


1H. H. Carter, Paleographical Edition and Study of the Language of a Portion of Codex 
Alcobacensis 200, University of Pennsylvania dissertation (Philadelphia, 1938), p. 1.—In 
referring to this dissertation the abbreviation PCA will be used. 

? Anténio Anselmo, Os Cédices Alcobacenses da Biblioteca Nacional, t. Cédices Portugueses 
(Lisbon, 1926), p. 58. 

3 John M. Burnam, Paleographia Iberica, fasc. ut (Paris, 1925), plate Lu. 

* PCA, p. 27. 

5 Edwin B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese (Philadelphia, 1938), §157, 2. 
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are forms in which d has fallen in Modern Portuguese. In ff. 195-219 there 
were two such forms.® 

Past Participles in -udo.—As a past participle ending of the second 
conjugation, -udo and -ido occur in the following proportions in the two 
portions of the manuscript: 


ff. 195-219 ff. 148-180 
-udo 9 -udo 22 
-ido 10 -ido 10 


Lack of Metaphony in Demonstrative Pronouns.—In ff. 148-180 and ff. 
195-219, the forms of the neuter demonstrative pronoun are ello, esso, 
esto, and ..guelo, and no examples of the metaphonic forms with radical 7 
are found.’ 

Lack of Agglutination in Combinations of em with Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns and Adjectives.—There is a complete lack of agglutinated forms of 
the preposition em with the pronouns este, esse, and elle. In ff. 195-219 the 
form na quella occurs, but this does not constitute an exception inasmuch 
as agglutination of the preposition em with the pronoun agquelle had de- 
veloped at an earlier date.® 

The Preterite of dizer —It is interesting to note that throughout the 
two portions of the manuscript so far edited, only the first sg. pret. of 
dizer is spelled with x, all other forms of this tense and the derived tenses 
being spelled with ss or s (for ss), e.g., dixt (195v, 5 and 151r) and 
diserom (203r, 2). This confirms the theory of Rodrigues Lapa that x de- 
veloped through the influence of final 7.° 

Date of Manuscript.—All of the above evidence confirms previous con- 
clusions'® that this manuscript was of the early fifteenth century or 
earlier. 

Paleographical Procedure——In the reproduction of the text, the fol- 
lowing procedure has been observed: 


1. All abbreviations have been resolved in italics except roman numerals and 
the til with nasal value. The til in all other cases has been resolved. 

2. Superior o or a standing above a final roman numeral or between the last 
two letters of a roman numeral, has been placed after the final letter of the nu- 
meral. 

3. 2 and 7 for modern ¢ have been retained. 

4. The letter ‘| has been transcribed J and the letter ) transcribed J. 

5. All long §’s are printed s. 

6. M unless unmistakably majuscule has been resolved m. 

7. w and v have been distinguished. 


6 PCA, p. 24. 7 PCA, p. 2. 
§ PCA, p.2and E. B. Williams, of. cit., §145, 2. 
® Revista Lusitana, xxxt1v, 307, s.v. Aduxe. 10 PCA, p. 2. 
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8. The nasal symbol when written between vowels in the Old Portuguese 
manner has been placed on the vowel where it most commonly stands. 

i 9. Line ends are indicated by the bar /. 

EE 10. The original punctuation has been carefully observed. 





Paleographical A bbreviations.—Abbreviations in the text are frequent 
and may be classified as follows: 


A. Superposed letters (cf. PCA, § 2, A) 
B. Til (cf. PCA, § 2, B) 
C. Superposed s, viz., * (cf. PCA, § 2, C) 
a, } D. Modification of letters (cf. PCA, § 2, D) 
te E. Miscellaneous (cf. PCA, § 2, E) 
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ate #8 kisi ein ea ald aah pera gee oh galt A 


(148 Ro) A qui se comeca oliuro que cham6é deceplina monacoré que fez 2 
cdpoe' / san bernardo pera orregimento da uida dos homees? 2 mostranos / 
primeraméte como Jnclinemos as orelhas do coracgé aadoutrina. / Capitollo 
primeiro / Scuta filho os mandamos* do Meestre Eemclina as orelhas do teu / . 
coracé 2 Recebe de boaméte aamoestacé do padre piadoso / Efazea conprida- 
mente por que te Retornes por trabalho do bediécia / aaquel padre de quete 
partisti por deffalligimento de obediemcia. / Capitulo ij* decomo se deue homé 
aparelhar detomar as armas da santa obediécia‘/ Pois tu que as tuas proprias 
prazentearias queres Renonciar 2 queres to / mar armas nobres 2 muj fortes 
10 de obidiencia pera seer caualeiro / 2 lidador é as fazendas do uerdadeiro Rey 
noso senhor Jhesu christo / Aue bem aderécada5 esta mjnha pallaura Esto he 
oprimeiro / quete digo. que por qual quer bem. que tu comecares affazer.cé 
affica / da oracé pidi adeus. que cho queira coprir 2 acabar Assy que pois pollo 
es / piraméto.debem enconto de filhos graciosamente nos queres poer. quedaqui / 
15 adeante. Nunca Receba dos nosos ffectos nogo né pesar Epor en / de nos 
céuem Asi aeste padre por os seus bees em todo tenpo. / obedeecer. por queo 
né aiamos é sanha. Em aqual ta desconho / cidaméte lhe podiamos errar. que 
n6 tassollamente. nos aueria / assy como padre sanhudo aseus filhos desconhoci- 
dos do seu Regno / deserdar. Mais assy como senhor. pollos nossos malles 
20 assanhandose / (148 Vo) querer nos deitar na perduraujl pene* Asy como maaos 1 
filhos 2 desconhe / cidos. que onom quiser6é aaperduraujl vida sigir / Capitulo 
iu iij* de como pon as escprituras dauoz de deus c6 que nos chama 2 diz / que nos 
i leuantemos damaldade / Pois leuantemonos em algui tépo pois que aescpritura 
4 nos / espera Enos diz ora he ia. denos leuantarmos do sono. asy / que cé olhos 
] 25 abertos podemos ueer olume deuinal Ecom / orelhas fitas oucamos outrossy. 
Aquello’ que nos cada dia bra / ada Dizendo auoz de deus. ouujde non queirades 
ie | édurecer uo / ssos coracodes aaquello que nos diz Outrosy qué ha orelhas pera / 


am 
wn 


OE BOE yin Dim a 





1 fez 2 cOpoe note tense change. 2 homees read homeés. 

3 mandamos read mandamentos. * santa obediécia superposed. 
: 5 adertcada read aderécada. ® pene read pena. 
°# 7 Aquello resolved to conform to unabbreviated form (514). 
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ouuir ouca Oque oespiritu® santo diz aas egreias. que som as alm /as dos homeés 
Eque he aquello que lhe diz outrosy. Vinde filhos 2 ou / uide Emostrar uos ey 
otemor de deus Correde 2 andade é mé / tre lume de uida auedes. Por que uos 
nd conprrédam as treeu / as da morte Outrossy buscando Onoso senhor Em 
meo do /grande poboo aque esta braadando obreiro perasy Ediz asy. qual / he 
ohomé que quer uida 2 cobijca auer boos® dias. Se tu que oouu / is. Respondes 
dizendo eu. Diz te logo deus assy. Sequiseres auer / uida perduraujl 2 uerda- 


deira uida. guarda atua ljngoa dem / al dizer 2 os teus beicos n6 fallé engano ; 


2 tirate de mal 2fa / ze bem. busca apaz 2 sigy é pos ella Equando esto fezerdes / 
Os meus olhos ser4 sobre uos Eas minhas orelhas seram / postas aasS uossas 
piticoés.* que ante que me chamedes. euuos / ffallarey Ederey prestes soo disse 
deus Eagora diz sam ber / nardo PPois Irmaaos® mujto amados que cousa pode 
seer / Mais doce de ouuir. que esta uoz. que nos assy chama / (149 Ro) Seer 
chamado santo ante queo sejas Mais fazi mujto pollo seer. Por que / cd toda 
uerdade te seia dicto’® Conprir cada dia 2 cada ora Os manda / mentos de deus 
Amar castidade 2 non obeedecer ané hua zello. Nem / éueia non auer Nom amar 
cotenda. ffogir ao exalcaméto 2 aonrar / aagabanca. por aomjldade. De nosso 
senhor Ihesu christo. Rogar pollos / Jmjgos 2 pollo amor de deus tornar apaz 
ante que se ponha ossol cé aquel / cé que ouuer descordia. Nunca desasperar 
da mijsericordia de deus Estes / som os estromentos. da misericordia de deus 
Eda ciencia espiritoal'' Con / que deuemos nossas obras obrar. As quaes. se de 
dia 2 de noyte. pes / egirmos é odia do gram Jujzo. seer nos ham Renen- 
bradas todas Epor® / tantos trabalhos Darnos ha onoso senhor Aquel gallard6. 
que el / prometeo aos seus obreiros Oqual né hud olho corporal nom / pode 
ueer Nem orelha ouuir Nem lingua fallar Nem coracgon / dehomé mortal pensar 
Nom poderia dizer todallas cousas no / bres 2 praziuijs 2 de gram folgaliga. 
que deus té aparelhadas pera os / seus amjgos. que estas cousas por seu amor 
gardarem. / Capitulo oitauo como fala san. b. do primeiro graao da humjldade / 
O primeiro graao da omjldade. he seo homé trouuer sempre / otemor de deus 
ante os seus olhos Assi que nunca oolujde. / Eque se acorde senpre. de todallas 
coussas que deus mandou / Ecomo os que deus desprezA Caae no Jnferno. por 
seus pecados / Outrossy pensse senpre na ujda perdurauijl Aqual esta apare. / 
Ihada pera os que temé deus E cé esso gardese dos pecados. quese / ffazé. pen- 
sando ou fallando ou ujgiando ou obrando ou cé / as mados palpando 2 cé os 
pees andando ou dos pecados / (149 Vo) da propria uoontade 2 trabalhe se mujto 
apressa de Carar’* os / deseios carnaaes Epera esto pense como deus ouee doceeo 
toda / uja 2 en todo logar Ca en todo tempo uee deus oque faz oho / mé Eem 
como os angos de deus Recdtam as suas obras deant / el’ toda ora Eesto nos 
mostra oprofeta quando diz Deus esta / mujto acerca dos nosos pensamétos 


Sespiritu resolved to conform to unabbreviated forms espiritoal (48) and escpirituaaes 
(167 r). 

* boos cf. note 105 for nasalized form; in the present text bo osoccurs thirty times and 
bdos once; cf. PCA, § 5, D., for a discussion of boo. % Read piticoés. 

% Read Imados. 10 dicto superfluous til. 

" espiritoal unabbreviated form; cf. PCA, § 2, B, XI, and Errata. 

2 por cf. PCA,2,E, VIII. "Caray read Caror. “deant / el read deante /el. 
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Eporéde Diz assy / Deus escodrinha as nosas uodtades 2 os nosos coracooes." / 
Outrossy diz oprofeta. senhor de longe étendeste as mjn / has cogitacoes'* Ediz 
mais acogitac6é'? do homé se meefesta'® / ati Onde oque as suas coidacooes"? 
quiser bé escodrinhar deue de / dizer em seu corac6. oque os** oprofeta diz Em 
t6 seerey feito* / sem mazella ante deus. seme guardar das mjnhas maldades / 
Outrossy nos he defeso. que né fazamos anosa propria uodtade / Onde diz 
aescpritura Tiradeuos das uossas uootades® Ou / trosy Rogemos cada dia 
aonosso ssenhor é oracg6 que assua / uontade seia feita € nos Earrazé por que 
aescpritura de deus nos / ésina. que né fazamos anossa uoontade. Por que seia- 
mos gradados / Daquello que nos diz aescpritura som carreyras que semelhi 
dereitas* / aos homeés Eafim dellas Decende ataa oproffundo do / Jnferno 
Outrosy por que fugamos aaquello que diz aescpritura é outro / lugar. Dos que 
som negligétes Onde diz Corrutos 2 auorrecjdos / som é as suas uodtades Outrosy 
nos conué de fogir dos de / seios da carne. por que creamos que deus he anos 
prresente Como diz / oproffeta anoso senhor Tu tees** todo omeu desejo Por 
tanto / deuemos de fogir atodo maao desejo Ca étrada da dell ecta / ¢6 he posta 
amorte E porende asanta escpritura manda E / diz assy. Nom uaas é pos as 
tuas cobijcas Pois se osolhos / (150 Ro) de deus cata os boos 2 os maaos Edeus 
cata sempre dos ¢eeos todolos / feitos dos homeés PPor que ueia se he algui 
que étenda Ou que busce / adeus Esse os nosos angos que nos som dados etodos 
cada dga™ Rec / ta adeus todallas nosas obras Deuemos nos de gardar Jrmaaos**/ 
é toda ora Asi como diz oprofeta no salmo. quend nos acostemos. / aomal Eque 
nos non ache deus Algiia ora sem proueito Ca como / he piadoso ssenhor Enos 
aspera por que nos conuertamos amelhor / carreira PPoderia seer que nos daria 
uagar € este tempo Edepois / deer nos ha no cabo oquediz oproffeta Estas 
cousas fezeste tuh / omem Eeu calleyme / Capitulo viij* de como conta san 
-b. ograao da omjldade / Ssegundo grraao da omjldade. he se algui nom ama 
a / sua propria uodtade 2 nom se delleita é conprir os deseios* da / sua carne 
Mais quer semelhar por feitos aquela uoz de nosso / senhor Ihesu christo. que 
diz asy Nom uij eu fazer amjnha uodtade / Mais auodtade da quel que me 
enujou Outrossy diz asanta escpri / tura é outro lugar. auontade ha pena 
Eapena he de nece / sidade pare* coroa / Capitulo ix* do terceiro graao da omjl- 
dade / O terceiro graao da homjldade he quesesometa ohomé. ao / maior cé 
toda obediencia por amor de deus. semelhan / do ao nosso senhor Thesu christo 
Do qual diz oaposto / Ilo sam paullo que se fez obediente ao padre ataa morte / 
(150 Vo) Capitulo x / O quarto graao da homjldade he sese abracar ohomé cé 
aobedeé / ca é duras cousas 2 asperas 2 contrairas ao seu corpo. aJnda que / 
lhe faca éguria 2 dessonras. que o soffra todo é céciécia calla / da 2 paciéte Enunca 


canse de soffrrer. Nem se parta da obediécja / segundo diz é asanta escpri[t]ura?’ 
15 coracooes read coragodes. 
16 cogitacoes read cogitagées. 17 cogitacd read cogitacd. 
18 meefesta read meéfesta. 19 coidacooes read coidacodes. 
20 9s complete cancellation; cf. PCA, § 3. % feito cf. PCA, § 2, B, II. 
2 wootades read uodtades. % dereitas cf. PCA, § 2, C, III. 28 Read éées. 
*dga read dia. 2e Read Jrmados. % deseios the letter i is superposed. 


% pare read pera. 37 escpri(tjura MS.: escp‘ura. 
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Oque perseuerar ataa fim 2 ataao / cabo. Aquel sera saluo Outrossy diz aJnda 
confortese oteu coracd. 2 / sufre ao teu senhor Ca pouco as de sofrer Epor 
mostrar ou / trosy. que todo fiel deue soffrer por deus Ajnda todollos cétrairos 
que te / ueeré. € pessoa dos taaes fiees que sofira por onra de deus Diz opro / 
feta dauj por tj senhor somos atormétados de morte Todo / odia somos postos 
é conto de ouelhas. de que mata cada dia / Mais estes ataaes. estom seguros do 
gallard6 de deus Com a / llegria Dizé oque adeante Diz assanta escpritura 
Em todos / estes malles podemos 2 uencemos por amor daquel que anos / ama 
Outrosy é outro lugar Diz assanta escpritura. ssenhor pro / uaste nos 2 apu- 
rastinos em fogo Asy como se apura apra / ta Tu senhor nos trouxesti allaco 
E poseste tribulacooes** so / bre nossos espinhacos. pera nos mostrar. que so 
poderio dal g / ud mayor. deuiamos destar 2 seer E Diz ajnda mays as / cpri- 
tura?® Adeante poseste homeés. sobre as nossas cabecas.*° / Etodos estes césse- 
lhos da santa escpritura Conpré atodos a / quelles. que trabalha 2 soffré por 
amor de Jhesu christo é paciencia. / Ca feridos é hia face. apara peralhe feriré 
na outra Caao / quelhe toma asaya. leixalhe omanto. Se os leud mjl pasos / 
por forca. Vaao* dous mjl de grado Eestes dizé asy como / sam paullo. soffrendo 
os falssos Irmaaos.*"* Etoda persse / gucom bemzendo aquelles que o mal Diziam / 
(151 Ro) Capitulo xj / O quinto graao da homjldade he desse nom encobrir 
omdége ao / seu abbade todollos pensamentos maaos quelhe ueeré ao / seu 
coracd. ou oS maaees que el cometeo ascddeu dante / descobrillos todos cé 
omildade 2 omjldosa confisom Edesto nos / mostra asanta escpritura Onde diz 
mostra ao teu senhor atua ca / rreira 2 aspera en el Ealnda diz céffesade uos 
ao senhor que he boo” / PPor que pera senpre he asua misericordia Ecomo de 
cabo o profeta / diz. omeu pecado ascondudo fiz Conhocudo ati Enom encobri / 
aminha Iustica Edixi eu pronunciei ati senhor as minhas / Justicas Etu per- 
doasti acrueldade do meu coracg6. / Capitulo xij* do sesto graao da omjldade / O 
sesto graao da homildade he que se tenha omonge por / contento em toda uilleza 
2 em toda memoria 2 se Julgue / por nom dino atodallas coussas que lhe foré 
encoméda / das Asi como maao obreiro Dizendo assi meesmo Como Diz / 
oproffeta. senhor tornado soo anada Enon poso assi. como anj / malha soffrello 
cerca deti 2 eu senpre cétigo. / Capitulo xiij* do Vij. / graao da omjldade / O 
seteno graao da omildade he que se tenha / qual quer que seia em seu corac¢é. por 
mais / baixo 2 por mais ujl que todollos outros / E Dezendo polla boca Asi otenha 
na uodtade 2 é ocora / ¢6 PPor tal que semelhe cé el oprofeta. que Diz eu soo 
uermé / 2 nom homé 2 doesto dos homeés 2 desecamento dos poboos / soo 
abaixado 2 cé turbado Outrosy dize asy. bem he pera m¥ / senhor pois me 
omjldaste. por que céprenda os teus muj / (151 Vo) Santos mandamentos. 
Crimeco 22 Osinal da Saluacom® / Capitulo xiiij do Viij graao da omjldade / O 
oitauo graao da homildade he que né hia cousa. Non / faza omonge saluo 
aquelle Exenpllo que lhe os m / ayores amostfa Ou aquel acomunal Regla do 
mo / steiro amostra. / Capitullo xb do ix* graao da omjldade / O nono graao 

8 tribulacooes read tribulacodes. % as/cpritura read aes/cpritura. 

% cabecas read cabegas. % Vaao read Vado. 318 Read Irmados. 

"boo cf. note 110 for nasalized form; in the present text boo occurs eighteen times; cf. 
note 9. 3 Saluacom read Saluagom. 
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da homjldade he que uede ohomé asua / lingoa de fallar 2 calle ataa queo 
pregunté como / castigado da escpritura. que Diz asi. No mujto fallar / Nom 
se pode pecado escussar E Outrossy Diz que o homé / linguaz n6 sera por é na 
terra melhor Aderencado*™ por falar / Mujto. / Capitulo xbj do x* graao da 
omjldade / O Decimo graao da omjldade he que nd seja ohomé Are / uatado 
Nem mujto atreuido éfallar Eem afala / que fallar. Non seia cd mujto Rijso 
Ca Diz osabe / dor. que ohomé de maao Recado exalca sa uoz Com / grande 
Rijso. / Capitulo xbij do xj* graao da omjldade / O onzeno graao Da omildade 
he que falle ohomem / manso 2 sem Rijso omildosamente 2 com pesso de / 
asesego 2 poucas cousas 2 sem Razé Eque nom / oauoresca é seu fallar Asi como 
he escprito. que Diz o / homé saibo é poucas cousas. se demostra osseu fallar. / 
(152 Ro) Capitulo xbiij do xij graao da omjldade / O Dozeno graao Da omjldade 
he omonge de mostrar se / npre omjldade Atodollos que** ouiré Ca non tam 
sollamte / Com ocorpo mais aJnda é ocorpo** Conué asaber Em / ollauor Eem 
na orac6 Eem omosteiro 2 em na orta 2 em / ocamjnho Indo ou seendo ou 
andando senpre cé acabeca Jncli / nada. ficada aujsta é terra. PPensando se 
he culpado de seus pe / cados Em toda ora pense ia seer presentado Em 
opostumeiro*’ / dia do Iujzo de deus Diga assy senpre no seu cora¢é Os o / thos 
ficados é terra. Aquella pallaura que aquel probitano De que falla o / auangelho 
Dise ssenhor eu non soo digno Delleuantar os / meus olhos ao ceeo E Diz alInda 
© profeta. senhor omjlda / do soo 2 curuado soo Depois que ohomé souber 
Todollos. / graaos da omjldade 2 os gardar. logo uerra aaquella carida / de por 
feita de deus. que deita fora otemor Com aqual todas co / usas que ante fazia 
cd temor Comecallas** ha de pois de / fazer. sem trabalho Easi como Natural- 
méte de custume as / gardara Nom Ia por medo do Inferno. Mais por amor de / 
Ihesu christo Ecé ouso boo delleitarse ha é ellas. Por deleito de uir / tudes As 
quaaes cousas Onoso senhor queira*® Ia mostrar / Em osseu obreiro. linpo ia dos 
pecados E Das malda / des por gracga que Recebeu Do spiritu santo. / Capitulo 
xix como nos mostra san. b. acarreira pera ir alegria do paraiso. / aaqueles que 
alla quiseren ir / Irmaaos*® PPois que onosso ssenhor Jhesu christo Anos AJuda / 
te Desta uaa Vida Deste segre Por santo deseio / sodes conuertidos Epropoedes 
de uos tornar cé toda / (152 Vo) uodtade 2 cd todo deseio Aaquwel que nos fez 
Conué uos ora De / saber A careira por aqual podedes chegar aaquelo que 
buscades Ca / el he ujda uerdadeira 2 perduraujl 2 sem el né hui Nom pode 
ujuer / Eassy qual quer que é el 2 cd el ujue he bem auenturado“ PPois se asy 
hese / adeus buscamos Irmaaos® Certo he que aquello que demandades uer / 
dadeira 2 perdurauijl Vida he 2 boa auenturanca de mandades. 2 / deseiades 
aueer Mais deuedes saber. que aaujda bem auentura / da non pode ohomé uijr 


34 Aderencado read Aderengado. 

% gue cf. PCA, § 2, D, 1, for symbol of abbreviation. 

% ocorpo first o is superposed over c. 37 opostumeiro MS.: opostum?. 

38 Comecallas read Comegallas. 

39 queira unabbreviated form used in the resolution of gra in this portion; it likewise 
corrects guera (Gra) in PCA (212v, 15 ff.) © Irmaaos read Irmados. 

41 guenturado second a is superposed over second u. © Irmaaos read Irmados. 
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se nom por carreira de ujrtudes Ea / uirtude non se pode gaanhar se nom por 
deceplina Aqual cou / sa. sse ffor gardada sem negligencia trage aalma aujrtude 
2 auj / rtude trage aalma aboa auenturanca EPorem ousso da / santa de ciplina 
Deue seer onosso comeco Eaujrtude nos / deue seer careira 2 andaméto Eaujda 
perduraujl nos deue seer / acabamento Eesta he acareira Por onde deuemos 
corer / Eesta he aterra por onde deuemos achegar Esta terra 2 esta. / carreira 
Vija oprofeta quando dizia. bem auenturados som / os que andam por acarreyra 
sem mazella Aquelles som / os que andam por acareira do noso ssenhor deus 
paadre. 2 / sta® terra 2 esta careira Vija Outrossy oprofeta quando dizia / atua 
de ciplina senhor me é derencou ataa oacabamto / Cao Vsso da santa deceplina 
dedeus Reffaz ohomé conprida / mente 2 orenoua é ujrtudes Epor aujrtude ué 
ohomé / aconprido acabamento da ujda perduraujl Esta nobre ca / reira 2 esta 
deseiada terra Entédia o profeta Outrossy / quando Dezia Ensiname senhor 
bondade 2 de ceplina / 2 sabedoria Entendendo que por bondade Veem os ho / 
meés aaujda perduraujl Eporé pedio seer ensinado. / (153 Ro) deuirtude 2 de 
bondade 2 deceplina 2 sabedouria Mais por que / entendeo que a deceplina non se 
pode escusar pera guaanhar / auirtude de bondade. PPoré quando pedio bondade. 
Logo / pedio deceplina 2 deseiaua auirtude 2 pedioa Mais por que / uia que polla 
deceplina se auia de guaanhar. poren ape / dia 2 aparelhauase aella Outrossy 
uja que nen hud nom / podia guaanhar adeceplina da boa obra se nd ouuese / 
ciencia 2 sabedoria de uerdadeira cordura. PPor em pedio / adeus. quelhe desse 
uerdadeira cordura. Asi como comeco 2 fun / daméto de santa uida Onde dise 
senhor. bondade 2 de / ceplina 2 ciencia me ensina Ca aos teus mandamétos / 
som creéte 2 tragudo Este se entende que parecese tal / que deus lhe deuese dar 
2 ensijnar aquellas cousas. que el pe / dia 2 quiria dezer asy ssenhor por esso 
me deues dar / 2 ésinar aquellas cousas é quete deuo serujr. por que nom / 
quero cotrariar aos teus santos mandamétos Creo que boo / he quanto mandas 
Creo que he uerdade quanto prometes C / onsento cé oque me diseste que deuo 
deleixar por ti toda / Ilas cousas que no mundo ouuer 2 mais conpropria / uodtade 
Eporende te peco que me queiras atua careira / en sinar Ca creo que as tas 
palauras 2 todo oque dizes he uer / dade PPois aquel merece seer ensinado. que 
cétra oquelhe / dizen. ou lhe manda. ou ensin4. non faz océtrairo. / PPorende 
peco* que me ésines uerdade 2 bondade 2 ujr / tude. pera entrar na perduraujl 
Vida Epor que possa. / guaanhar auertude. peco que me ésines Vssar em / asanta 
de ceplina Epor que possa asanta deceplina / (153 Vo) Receber. Peco que me des 
sabedoria 2 cordura. por que saiba om / al do bem de partir uerdadeiramente 2 
sem égano dodiaboo / Capitulo xx* da careira que chega os homeés adeus. onde 
he toda bédade / Esta he carreyra p[or]** que chegam os homeés adeus Onde he 
ano / sa terra Onde ha cordura 2 ciencia 2 apostura deceplina ujda / 2 uerdade 
2 bondade Por aciencia ué ohomé adeceplina. / Por adeceplina uem ohomé 
aabondade. que he ujrtude PPor / abondade quehe ujrtude. uem ohomé aagloria 
do ceeo Esto / he todo oque comecamos cé uosco fallar por uos em sijnar esta 
careira por queuaades ao noso ssenhor deus com sua aJuda / Capitulo xxj* que 


% sta read esta. “tas i.e., tuas; cf. Williams, op. cit., § 144. 
* peco there is a blot under the letter ¢. * plor] symbol is missing. 
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aprimeira cousa que he de saber da carreira daujda he ¢i / encia / Pois oprimeiro 

230 que he de saber da careira da ujdahe / aciencia pera saber dereitamente 2 
onestaméte ujuer / esta cSuem aohomé guaanhar 2 aprender é mujtas / ma- 
neiras Ca cOué quea aja €parte por exemplo 2 é parte por pé / samento das santas 
escprituras 2 é parte por continoado cataméto / das suas obras 2 dos seus 
custumes. / Capitulo xxij* por que Razé deue de guanhar aciencia de bem biuer / 

235 Por que Razé deue ohomé de guanhar acjencia assyhe / pera por ella bem ujuer 
Em esta maneira Deueafi / cadamente aolhar quando porsy propriaméte poder / 

(154 Ro) entender 2 departir que he aquello que lhe conué 2 que*’ he oque. faz 
mester em todo / ffeito 2 é todo lugar 2 em todo tempo 2 em toda pessoa / 
Capitulo xxiij* de como deue ohomé poer os / deujnaaes ofigios 2 os humanaaes 

240 serujcos** / 2 eso meesmo é todo feito / Entodo feito deue ohomé cé aquelle ¢ 
tendimento 2 cé aquela / Razé que lhe deus deu escodrinhar todo oque he de 
fazer Ca deue a / olhar como deue de conprir os deuinaaes oficios 2 em comode / 

ue de céprir os umanaaes serujcos Outrosy deue aentender conmo*® / sedeue 
aueer em as Cousas scpirituaaes E como deue defazer as. / cousas corporaes 

245 Eem outra maneira se deué obrar os feitos que / som pera seruico de deus Eem 
outra maneira se deué fazer as obras que. / som pera mantijméto dos corpos Eem 

os fectos®® do seruigo de deus / Deue ohomé de segir arrazon Eentéder cé 
temeroso 2 agu / coso 2 qué deuoto 2 qua Religioso deue seer Outrosy deue / de 
olhar Como se deue adar de boaméte 2 allegre 2 talen / toso 2 posto é soportar 

250 as necesidades dos chr[i]staaoos™ Deue / outrosy segir Razé Eentender como 
deue seer casto 2 tenpera / do 2 mesurado. é as cousas que som pera sy meesmo 
Eque né seia é as / obras que som perasy aoutros noyoso Asy que seja sempre. 
pera sy escaso 2 / pera seu chr[i]stado™ franco 2 graado 2 preste E plerJa® seu 
deus bem obediéte / 2 deuoto Deue outrosy entender. como podera. cé sigo 

255 trabalhar™ / 7 usarse Eem como podera quebrantar as suas oufanas® 2 prazeres / 
E como deue de acordar 2 fazer oseu querer Com as uoontades / detodollos 
outros. é todallas cousas € que segundo Razé deue dacordar / Deue étender 
outrossy. quall deue de seer seendo 2 Jazendo 2 stado / (154 Vo) E andando 2 
callando 2 outrossy fallando comendo beuen / do dormindo Iazendo E qual quer 

260 cousa fazendo / Capitulo xxiiij* como deue homé de gardar as maneiras® 2 os 
lugares. / outrosy cd onestidade 2c6 mesura / Nom tam sollamende*’ deue homé 

De catar os fectos. / 2 como 2 € que maneira os deue fazer Mais aJnda / olugar 
onde os ha de comprir Cadeue segundo Razon / aolhar 2 que obras se deué fazer 

en cada lugar 2 que maneira. / se ha deteer. é cada lugar Onde deue dentender. 


472 que a fold in the MS partly obliterates que 

48 serujcos read seruj¢os; the final s is superposed over 0. 

4 conmo cf. PCA, § 2, D, vn, for resolution of con. 5° fectos superfluous til. 

51 chr[i]staaoos symbol is missing; read christadoos; cf. PCA, § 2, B, vt. 

82 chr[i]stado symbol is missing; cf. note 51; the letter x (i.e., ch) is superposed over u of 
the preceding seu. 8 p[er]a symbol is missing; cf. PCA, § 2, D, x. 

4 trabalhar MS.: trabalh“r; cf. PCA, § 2, A, 1. 

55 oufanas o is superposed over 4%. 

% maneiras MS.: manei'as; cf. PCA, § 2, C, rv. 57 sollamende read sollamente 
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que de parti / daméte som os lugarer** ordenados pera de partir os ofigios. / E 265 
assy departidas maneiras. deue de teer é cada hau delles / E outra maneira deue 
ohomé. de teer é ollugar que he ordin / ado pera deus onrar®® E outro no lugar 
que he ordinado pera o corpo / fartar EaJnda outra maneira. sedeue ateer é 
ollugar que he pera / fallar E outra no lugar do cillencio E outra maneira deue. / 
ohomé de teer de dentro 2 outra de fora 2 outra em segredo 2 / outraem problico 270 
Ecomo quer que é diuersos lugares. diuersas / maneiras deue ohomé deteer é seus 
fectos® pero é né hud | / lugar Nen é nenhia maneira Non deue nehia pesoa 
lei / xar. nen ollujdar asanta deceplina. que he aonesta Regra de / uiuer Mais 
senpre adeue homé gardar é toda obra 2 em / todo lugar Emujto mais onde ade 
seer metidométes em / gardar asanta 2 onesta maneira deujuer Em aquelles / 275 
lugares onde étender que podera seer mayor escandollo 2 / mais cag6. de mayor 
dano sea non gardase Onde sera / Razé de boo exenpllo se agardar PPois chuem 
que étendamos / (155 Ro) Eque saibamos senpre segundo Raz6. que cousas som 
aquellas. que nunca deué / de seer leixadas Conué asaber. que algiias cousas 
som. que non podemos fazer / é probico Em pero som necesidades. que se non 280 
deué escusar Eem estes taa / es nos deuemos de usar em ascondido ante queo 
facamos* é problico Case / as quisesemos fazer é problico. non as auendo ussadas 
é acondic¢6 Nom as / poderiamos fazer Eassy fariamos escandollo aos queo 
ujsem® detodo fa / lecer Na onestidade da deceplina Ou dariames cayé6 de Rijso 
oué / Rijndo Dariamos aentender hia enfinta quefaziamos oque nom podia / mos 285 
nem fa® sabiamos fazer / Capitulo xxb como deuemos decatar quaaes oras 
perteecé ao dia 2 quaaes anoyte / OS tempos som departidos EOutrossy as obras 
assy deué seer / segundo os tempos ordemnados Onde outra maneira he / teer 
de nocte 2 outra de dia A noite he tempo de cellencgio / Edasesegar Odia he tenpo 
de mouimento 2 de obra 2 de tra / balho Em anocte deué os homeés de seer 290 
consigo Edar folgura / cé alguié sono. aos nenbros cansados Ou fazer oracodes 
Ou / buscar em cillencgio oseu coracd™ é santas 2 onestas coydacgéoes. / Ededia 
podé os homeés. sair deseu segredo 2 aJuntarsse em / hud Euerése os huis cé os 
outros. pera se semelhar. é obras 2 / é uirtudes Ca enté he tempo. conujnhaujl. 
pera se daré huis / aos outros. exempllos de boas obras 2 pera sefazeré amoes- 295 
tacd / es® de santas palauras Onde oque estonce non ha coidado dese / mear é 
quanto poder as boas obras Edos outros cé derreyto / pode seer dicto homé 
prigicoso® 2 nom pera bé néhud Outrosy. scilicet. / que non deuemos ateer tal 
cara. depois de comer conmo® antes / (155 Vo) Ca anta® de comer conué q{ue]® 
parecamos’® mais allegres. PPor que / anossa austinencia. Nom paresca. que nos 300 
faz tristes 2 pessados / Mais de pois de comer Deuemos de seer callados 2 mais / 
mesurados. Por que nd paresca. que o comer 2 obeuer nos sqeen / tou 2 espertou 


58 lugarer read lugares; there is an erased outline of letter 2 between /ugarer and 


ordenados. 59 onrar mn is superposed between o and r. 
8 fectos superfluous til. $1 facamos read facamos. & ujsem read ouuesem. 
fa cf. note 20. * coracd read corag¢é. 
% amoestacd / es read amoestacé / es. % prigicoso read prigicoso. 
* conmo cf. note 49. 88 anta_ read ante. ®° g[ue] symbol is missing. 


7 parecamos read parecamos; cf. paresco (300), and Williams, op. cit., § 151, 5. 
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afallar. por opecado da gargatoice Eante / de comer” he tenpo de doutrina 2 de 
Razé Ca entom sedeue / ocoracé usar é as cousas. espirituaaees. quando esta 


305 mais lig / eiro Emais asesegado EO étendimento mais agudo / Depois de comer 


he tempo delauor Ca estoncge deuemos / aapremar acarne Eqiiado aqueétura. dos 
nenbros. PPor ocomer / he mais mouida 2 mais enclinada pera pecar Easy 
conué / outrosy fallar dos dias das festas Ca outro estudo 2 outra / mancira. 
deuiuer deuemos teer é os dias das festas Eoutro / no dia do lauor Em os dias 


310 das festas. nos conué dehir / aa egreia cS mayor aguca 2 mais deuodtade 2 


cémayor de / uacd. deuemos deouujr os ofigios Eas oras de deus Cade / uemos 
mais tardar na orac6 Edeuemos nos uestidos 2 nos / geestos 2 é as obras demos- 
trar mayor deuacgd Edeuemos / chegar cd moor deuacé Erreueréca” ao serujco 
de deus. né fazé / do algiia cousa desordinhada Reffrear alingua de mujto / 
fallar Emoorméte na egreia Espicialméte @ quanto diseren / as oras Esse faz 
odeujnal officio Do glorioso 2 santo sagra / méte”* Deuemos adar detodo outrossy 
é estes” dias as / almas 2 os corpos 2 os coracooes”® 2 as obras ao serujco”® do / 
nosso deus Deuemos donrar as festas PParecendo de todall / as cousas Renouados 
de deuacé 2 de santa ujda Ca non / Ia de panos. né doufanas Eem os outros dias 
dollauor / (156 Ro) Nom deue né hui de seer oucioso Mais deue cada dia / 
trabalhar quanto souber 2 poder é aobra que lhe for mandada. ou / é aquella 
meesma que el ouuer segundo deus escolheita Ca assy / como afolganca da 
oracé Da onra aos dias das festas / Asy oestudo da boa obra da fremosura aos 
outros dias Assy / que qué nos dias das festas nom for asesegado 2 quedado 
El / sera Iujz dasua uaidade Eaquel que é os dias do lauor. nom / for agucoso.”” 
el meesmo sera testemunha contrasy da sua prigi / ¢a Ca auaidade sooe de 
mouer as uoontades carnaaees / é os dias das festas por que non podé folgar A 
prigica se sooe / aatar é os dias dos lauores. PPor que se n6 queré é boas obras’? / 
usar PPoré anos nG conué seer negligétes é conhecer Ede / partir os tempos PPor 
que saibamos acada hua dar aobrra / que lhe conué Ca asy como amaa obra. em 
qual quer tfo / que seja feita. nunca deue deseer nomeada Asy aboa obra / co 
Reprédimento due seer Iulgada. se aotépo que conuem / nom he fecta / Capitulo 
xxbj como deuemos seer aparelhados pera tomar asanta doutrina. / Por que por 
mégua do noso amoestamento podedes seer / méguados pera Receber adoutrina 
2 os exeenpllos dos / boos PPorende uos quero mostrar. quaaes deuedes seer / 
peraa doutrina Epera os exenplos dos boos Regeber. por / que seiades apare- 
lhados por adoutrina tomar 2 pera os boos exéplos / semelhar / Capitulo xxbij de 
como podemos apreender oboo castigo 2 aboa doutrina. / (156 Vo) Uos que 
aaescolla das uirtudes Vos chegastes pera seerdes é / sijnados Deuedes saber que 
uos non comué é né hia / maneira. da qui adeante Vsar das pallauras de cotenda 
/ Ca oestudo 2 ascolla da doutrina spiritual Nom quer cétendedo / ros’? Mais 


™ comer the letter e forms a g; this seems a scribal attempt to correct comor. 
™ rreueréca read rreueréca. 

73 sagra / méte read sagra / méto; final o is partially erased to form the letter e. 
™% @ estes erasure between these two words. 7% coracooes read coracodes. 

% serujco read serujco. 7 agucoso read agucoso. 

78 obras s is superposed over a. 79 cotendedo / ros read cétendedo / res. 
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escutadores Onde quando deus quis polla boca de / meusem osseu poboo castigar 
é os mandamétos da Vida que / lhes deu Diselhes assy Ouuide poboo disrael 2 
calade 2. / esto meesmo Castiga santiago apostollo aos escollares da / escolla de 


Jhesu christo seja cada hui esperto pera me ouujr 2 tar / dinheiro pera fallar ; 


Eprestes perase ensijnar PPois Irmaaos* / ueede agora ta coujnhauijméte falla 
Enuedando omujto / fallar 2 logo enadeo Ouedamento da sanha Em que nos de / 
mostrar manjfestaméte que oque nom quiser Refrear sua lingua do / mujto 
fallar Nom podera mujto tempo gardar seu coracon / saao*! que non uenha 
acaer é sanha Ca domujto fallar ueem / as pallauras da contenda 2 uée as 
baralhas 2 da qui saeé doe / stos 2 maaos dods Eos maaos dods meté as coragooés 
em / sanha Ca aas uegadas oque he peyor. he mal querenca Contra / seus Irma- 
aos® Ecétra seus amjgos Eporé diz asanta scpritura / Omujto fallar. nd pode 
pecado esqujuar Eporé diz oap / ostollo santiago que todallas anjmalias brauas 
sepodé ama / sar. Mais alengua Diz que he mortal pestellenca E muj / forte 
damansar Ca esta he aque nos éfama de sanha 2 de / mujto pecado. des anatéca 
ataa ocabo 2 faz anossaujda / andar Asy como é Roda. Deribandonos de pecado 
é pecado / E por é Diz que aquel he homé acabado O que né faz da / no cé sa 
lengua E por estas pallauras dasanta escpritura / (157 Ro) podemos entender. 
que as pallauras. da contenda 2 decdtradiziméto / som uedadas aos que queré 
seer dicipulos da santa doutrina da escolla de / Ihesu christo Ousso da santa 
doutrina. non pode entrar em as almas contra / dizentes 2 cétendedeiras Eaoutra 
he. por que os pecados que ende po / dem nacer seram mujtos 2 muj esquiuos 
Ca né deue de seerd / uujda. que as cétendas das pallauras sempre nacé de Raiz 
mor / tal Ese ocoracé de dentro. non se enclinase c6 soberua nom se. / soltaria 
alengua adizer doestos 2 pallauras de cétenda Mais parece / que agarda da 
omjldade. he escaecida. PPois alengua ueemos solta é / pallauras de contenda. 
Mais por que queremos. mais saibos parecer que / os outros. lhe nos uergonca 
PPor que anosa neicijdade. fica ante os / outros Repreédida PPor que nos 
semelha. que osaber dos outros abayxa / anossa sabedoria E porende non nos 
queremos leixar uencer Aas / uegadas acontece. que nom damos uagar que 
auerdade dos outros fi / qui gabada. por que anosa sabedoria nom fiqui doestada 
Onde acon / tece aas uogadas.* que uijmos adefender onosso eror Contra anosa / 
conciencgia Ou persigimos auerdade do outro cé malicia Esta / he asabedoria 
deste mundo Aaqual chama oapostollo santiago / sabenga carnal E sabedoria 
do diaboo. que he arte malliquena que / busca careiras sotijs pera é cobrir oseu 
erro 2 pera abater auerdade do ou / tro Auista dos sandeios aJnda que seja 
manjfesta da ujsta dos cordos* / Nom he tal asabedoria que ué decima Ca 
asabedoria de deus nom / se sooe de armar Nem daficar cétra auerdade Mais 
sempre esta/aparelhada pera dar obem aos que oam PPera acusar uerdadeiramé/ 
te asua Imjga cé os outros Edeante os outros EPPoré Diz / santiago asy fallando 
da sabedoria que he decima O primeiro he / allegua* de castigar Consente cd 
obem 2 cé auerdade he chea / (157 Vo) demisericordia 2 boos feitos Julga sem 


80 Irmaaos read Ivmados. 81 saao_ read sado. 8 Irmaaos read Irmados. 
8 wogadas read uegadas. * cordos there is a line drawn through this word. 
% allegua read allégua. 
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enfijnta Epor ende Irmaaos® muj / to amados Reteende sempre auosa lengua 
detoda superfrueldade 2 nom / tansollamente das pallauras maas Mais alInda 
em palauras boas 2 deuer / dade conué sempre deteer mesura 2 boa maneira 
Onde afalla no alun / tamento dos boos 2 dos santos Mais querem seer ouujdores 
que doutores / teendo senpre aboca Carrada Eas orrelhas abertas Ca nom muj / 
to Razoar E palrar 2 quanto mais uos atenperades afallar tanto sere / des mais 
espertos pera étender E quando ouuerder*’ afallar Se auosa / falla for mester 
Conpreuos acaz.** se auerdade que souberdes. poderdes/cinplezméte Dizer falando 
2 demostrando. oque sabedes humjldosa / mente. sem poer prouas 2 Razoes** 
Assy que nunca uos atreuades ade / fender Com porfia os uosos d[i]ctos® 2 os 
uossos feitos se dalguiis foré / contradictos Cao Repreendiméto das pallauras 
contendedeiras. som cagé / dedesasesego 2 demujtos malles Ca asy como alengua. 
se solta sem / cordura amujto fallar Assy se abre logo aporta ao nosso Imjgo 
pera / toruar apaz da nosa cossollacd" E poré conué Jrmaaos™. que se uerdad / 
eros® dicipollos queredes seer dauerdade. que taaees uos aparelhedes 2 / taaees uos 
apresentedes. que delligeiro geuos™ posa amostrar auer / dade Ca adoutrina da 
uerdade Ataaes ouujdores quer. que arreceba / omildosamente quando os mais 
saibos diserem que and desprecé c6 / soberua. seos mais cinplezes odemostraré 
Outrossy taaes dicipo / los quer auerdade. que tenha por mais saibos 2 mais 
cordos. Em agi / encia do bem obrar Atodollos outros que asy meesmos Outrossy 
ta / aes dicipollos quer auerdade. que nom ayam por uergonca de auer / por 
meestres. atodos aquelles. de que podé aprender Oque non sabé / Taaes dicgipos® 
quer ajnda aescola dauerdade. que gabem deboamente / os feitos 2 os boos dictos 
detodos E que saiba 2 queré os erores. / (158 Ro) alheos mesuradamente castigar 
se tempo ouuerem Ou seu / for deo fazer E que saibam afazenda de ssemelhar 
Edar sa / ibamente pasada. ao que nom podé correger Outrosy / taaes descipollos 
quer auerdade. que dé onrra 2 ffirremusura / aadoutrina Com obrras 2 cé cus- 
tumes de Vida que queiram / oque ouuer 2 aprrendam® perao fazer Eque alam 
outrosy dedentro / mansidom 2 mesura 2 que ade mostré de forra Nom tam / 
sollamente por garda da boca Mais aInda no abito 2 no / gesto dos ensinos dos 
boos Eque fica aJnda dedizer se pode / aJnda é poucas pallauras Direy como os 
am de tomar os / dicipollos dauerdade sese delles quiseré aproueitar / Capitulo 
xxbiij de como tomemolos exeplos dos boos 2 auorecamos / aos exenplos dos 
maaos. / POr que Coidades uos Irmaaos.*’ queuos manda auos / semelhar aaujda 
dos boos 2 tomar exenpllo delles / Se nom por que parandométes assemelhallos 
que Reno / uedes todos uosos custumes da uosa carne 2 auossa / ujda por elles 
Ca em elles uos he demostrada aform / a dauida Asy como é hia Imagé de deus 
Onde quando a / os seruos de deus queremos é as obras 2 é aujda semelhar Nom / 
he outra cousa se nd. que queremos delles tomar aymagé de deus / pera nos con- 


8% Irmaaos read Irmados. 87 ouuerder read ouuerdes. 88 gcaz__read agaz. 
8° Razoes read Razées. % d{ijctos symbol is missing. 

% cossollagé read céssollagé. % Jrmaaos read Jrmados. 

%3 yerdad / eros read uerdad / eiros. 4 geuos ? 

% digipos read digipollos. % apprendam initial a is superposed. 


%7 Irmaaos read Irmados. 
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formar cé elles é ujda c6 asua uodtade Mais / conué asaber. que assy como acera 
se primeiro non he molle. né / pode tomar é sy aymagé. né afforma do seello. Bem 
assy / nom pode ohomé Receber é ssy. Aforma deujda 2 deuirtude / (158 Vo) 
que € as obras dos outros he demostrada. se primeiro non se amollenta cd / 
omjldade 2 perca primeiro toda adureza do cétra dizimento 2 da soberua / Ca 
oque c6 algud atriuiméto Ou cé algui esfforco de soberua a / hia cétra os bees 
dos outros cétrariando as 2 cétradizendoas AJnda né / escusa os seus proprios 
malles Nom pode por exenpllos dos outros / boos néhia maneira sua ujda me- 
lhorar PPorende he mester. que / se®* uerdadeiraméte aos boos queremos seme- 
lhar. que primeiraméte ap / arelhemos os nossos coracgodes aa obediencia. Abai- 
xandoos 2 teen / peradoos cé omildade. PPor que anossa ujda tanto mais aginha / 
aia de seer Reuogada. quanto aalma mais delligeiro. se é clinar / por obediencia 
de uodtade Atodallas cousas de ujrtude. que lhefo / ré demostradas Etanto mais 
delligeiro seuos achege aJma / gé da bondade alhea Equanto mais Rigaméte nos 
aparelhar / mos aos bees dos outros. tanto mais estudaremos peraos semelhar / 
EaJnda outra semelhanca boa nos demostra. Aforma do seello que / nos conpree 
mujto pera tomar doutrina é estefeito Ca aJmagé / Ou affegura Ou ossijnal. que 
no seello esta cauada 2 dentro me / tida. quando uem aseellar fica de fora é 
leuada 2 faz Riba de / mostrada é aquello que no seello parece mais maniffessto. 
quando / uem ao seellar aquello fica hi coberto Assy acharemos nos. nos / boos 
algiias obras taaees Assy como parecentes 2 acharemos / é elles outros que som 
assy como dessejadas 2 nom fremossas Caas / obras dos Iustos. que non per- 
teécem adinidade como quer que sompera / prol segundo aopeniom dalguus®® 
homeés que n6 aolhar por / ellas. som assy como desejadas 2 abatidas ante elles 
Mais / quando fazem alguas!®® obras Das quaaes se podem os homees!® / 
maraujlhar aquellas som altas 2 parecentes Ca som gabadas / (159 Ro) 2 onradas 
PPois quando nos quisermos. dos boos tomar as obras 2 os / custumes pera as nosas 
almas enformar dellas Asy as deuemos to / mar como he dicto. quese toma 
aforma do seello Tomemos as obras / que elles fazé deque se deué os homeés 
maraujlhar peraas fazer é ascon / dudo Tomemos as obras. por que elles nom 
som prezados peraas fazer / é problico Assy que exalcemos € nos oque em!” elles 
he derribado 2 / abaixemos é nos oque em elles he exalcado Se assy quisermos 
seme / lhar aos boos Em as obras daujda. tomaremos dereitamente. / aforma 
das uirtudes do seello da ymagé de deus. Se doutra man / eira os qui sermos 
semelhar Eaquello que em elles he onrrado. quisermos / descobrir podera seer. 
que por os gabamétos que Recebemos. que se fara / seruico deuaa gloria E 
Outrossy se oque é elles né onrram os hom / eés. se onos fezermos. em ascondido 
Podera seer que por otemor / daujlleza. que perderemos ogallard6 Nom sey que 
escusa possa auer / de n6 saber Aqual aque tantas nobres Careiras som de 
mostradas / Por as quaaes pode uijr adoutrina da uerdade Ca dicto he que por / 
oseu proprio em tendiméto 2 discregd PPode cada dia seer enderé cado E digo 
que por adoutrina dos saibos. Pode cada hui seer / aderécado!® 2 ésijnado no 

%8 Between que and se there is the partially erased outline of a 9. 

% dalguus read dalgiius. 100 qiguas read algias. 101 homees read homeés. 

1 Between ogue and em there is the partially erased outline of 09. 

108 aderécado read aderé¢ado. 
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465 serujco de deus Edigo aInda que por 0€ / xenpllo dos boos Pode seer enfformado. 
AlInda fica de dizer. / Como pode seer bem doutrinado Por as pallauras das 
sanctas scri / turas. fica outrossy por dizer Opostumeiro como pode seer / Mais 
certificado em auerdade dauida por ousso E por a / proua das suas tentacooes!"4 
De cada hud Dia / Capitulo xxxix como deuemos pararmétes quando ouujmos 

470 leer as san / tas escprituras que tomemos delo aquelo que & tendermos que nos 
he mais proueitoso / (159 Vo) IRmados uos outros que Ia entrastes na escolla 
Da / santa doutrina Deuedes de étender que cousas som as / primeiras que 
deuedes aprender Ca ante Deuedes de / querer saber aquellas cousas que agu- 
¢aron os uossos ssissos / Em sotildade ante que as outras Mais deuedes primeira / 

475 mente de seer bem doutrinados 2 enbeuecidos é os mandamen / tos das sanctas 
scprituras Ante Ca seer de theudos é castooés / PPois quando leedes ouujdes as 
sanctas escprituras de deus. / paadre PParade bem mentes é entender. que he 
oque dizem / Eque ual é nos oamor dedeus. que dizé outrossy perao mundo / 
desprecar. que dizé pera fogiré os homeés. aas artes do Jmjgo / Entendede bem 

480 quehe aquello que uos ésijnd pera auerdes bios! / deseios 2 santos Eque he 
outrossy aquello que uos ensinom / pera matardes em uos os maaos deseios da 
carne Sabe / de outrossy quehe aquello que mais asinha trage Ocoracé aare / 
pendimento 2 cétric¢s Emais omete é deuacé Eque he / outrossy aquello que é 

sina auer deceplina em as obras Eque / he oque é sina auer omjldade Em as 

485 coidacodes Eque / he oque ensina auer paciencia Em as cousas contrairas / Eque 
he oque faz ohomé cordo é os beés fazer Eque he / oque faz ohomé percebudo pera 

os malles esqujuar Equando / assy se lee aescriptura Eassy se ouue da aohomé é 
tendim / to de saude EaJnda digo mais que esta meesma sabedoria / que por 
aujrtude deuossa boaméte desprecades melhor aacha / redes depois em aujrtude 

490 / Capitulo xxx da postomeira maneira / de guanhar aciencia pera saber acarreira 
da vida / (160 Ro) IInda fica dedezer apostomeira maneira De guanhar aciencia / 

pera saber acarreira daujda que he estudo 2 catamento De seus cu / stumes de 
cadahua E que poruentura que he esta maneira M / ais necesaria que as outras 
todas Ou tanto Ca apena se pode a / char ciencia Ou sabedoria tam certa como 

495 Aasperiécia desi me / esmo de cada dia Eporéde conuem que seja ohomé senpre 
bem aper / cibido pera conhocer as suas obras Deue ohomé destudar cadadia / E 
exgaminar 2 Julgar as suas coidacoées 2 as suas fallas 2 todas as / suas obras Ca 

os saibos é obrrando aprendé Epor ouso das boas! / obras Veem amayor co- 
nhociméto deujrtudes Onde poraproua / das cousas que fazé cada dia Epor as 

500 cousas quelhe acétecé. fazense / cada dia mais saibos pera os feitos adeante Ca 
aué mujtas uegad / as certaméte. que aobra que coidaré comegar cé boa 2 santa 
éteécd / que tanto aJnda mais deriba ohomé é laco de égano quando oconh / 
ociméto esta mais seguro dasua enteécom Outrossy quanto menos / paramétes 
aocabo do feito. tanto mais se acha éganados no ca / bo da obra Onde bem asi 

505 como ohomé louco. é carreira chaa / uaise dirribar!’ na coua. que cd loucura non 
uee. por onde uay. / Esto meesmo lhe pode acdtecer. aosaibo por que cate oque 
quer fazer / Mais por que nom quer catar aoque ofeito pode Recudir Ou ao / que 


10 fentacooes read tentacodes. 106 b50s cf. note 9. 18 boas ss is superposed. 
107 dirribar second r is superposed with caret beneath first r. 
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lhe pode auijr. fica € ganado E non tam sollaméte deue oho / mé catar ocabo do 
feito Mais aJnda do'®* comeco Ca aas uegadas'”* / acontece queo desejo do coracd 
Com quese comeca aobra. asy he / duujdoso 2 non certo que apena se pode co- 
nhocer de que manei /ra he. ataa queo homé chega ao cabo da obra Mais se ohomé 
/ quiser bem escodrinhar aenteencé parando bem mentes. aqual / parte se pode 
acostar odeseio do corracé Estonce pode seer / (160 Vo) que achar por certo que 
aquello em que antes se delleitaua ocoracgé Assy / como é ujrtude que era pecado. 
queo affaagaua em semelhanca De / bdo!’ deseio Ahy outra cousa. por que faz 
muj mester Meter ohomé / mentes em todallas coussas 2 escodrinhar bem antes 
que sejam / feitas. né comecadas PPor tanto se faz ohomé mais saibo quanto / 
mais afficademéte escodrinhar 2 mesurar os feitos que ade ffazer. / EaJnda 
quanto mais. se trabalha De uencer sy meesmo Reteen / dose. por amor de 
saude. nom se arreuatando por prazer Onde / asi se faz ohomé saibo em suas 
obrras. se pensa bem que he oque quer fa / zer Esse mistrou algui bem algui 
mal Esse fez obem con / tanta deuacd. quanta se deue fazer Outrossy se ama 
obem do / outro. tanto como oseu Ou se reprende oseu pecado Ou. a / sua nemjga 
tanto como aalhea PPor em deue ohomé Ca / da dia trazer asua ujda a Jujzo. de 
maneira que quando se leuantar / Cate oque sabe ou oque fez Ou pensou denoyte 
Aanoyte / quando uay dormjr parementes que fez dedia. se foy mais ag / 
ugosso que sooe pera bem fazer. se er foy mais Rigo que sooe pera / omal uencer. 
se dise algiia cousa do que deuera fazer Esese / atreueo de fazer. algiia cousa do 
que non deuera fazer De / ue deolhar seo enganou ou uenceo oJmjgo éalgiia 
cousa / EDe como posa el uencer outrossy 2 fogir aaquele engano. / dali adeante 
tomando cordura 2 estramento do feito pasado / é que se acha enganado PPor 
que quando lhe ueer cé de cabo. / Aquella tentacé6 Nom oache detodo desacor- 
dado perao di / ribar. fazendo lhe algui mal cometer Nem oache negri / géte Por 
que ofaca leyxar algiia cousa do bem quwea de fazer / Qiie qui ser ussar osseu 
coracé é todollos estudos. Bem / (161 Ro) Creo que aJnda podera Vijr aaquella 
ciencgia de saude que de ci / ma foy demandada pera guanhar cd elle adeceprina 
dauj / da PPois agora fica. que uos fallemos dade ceplina aquelas / cousas que 
som de dizer della PPorende diremos primeiro que / cousa he deceplina Depois 
diremos. aqué 2 aqual apro / ueita Eem cabo diremos Como se deue gardar 2 € 
que modo / Capitulo xxxj de como fala sam. b. decrarando que cousa he deceplina. 
/ Deceplina he uso deuida boa 2 onesta Aqual poucos podem / fazer se nom 
estudam antes é as cousas que queré fazer Como / as fac sem Repreendiméto 
Outrossy deceplina he hud / moujméto ordinado 2 cé meneo fremosso detodolos 
nenbros em / todo aujto 2 é toda obra E Ouujsti que cousa he de ceplina. / Vee 
como he necesaria 2 proueitossa. Dec.plina'™ he prissom de / cobijca Carcer dos 
maaos desseios. ffreo da gargatoici. Iugo / da soberua. legamento da sanha Esta 
ordena adestenperanca E / sta acha 2 asesega aleuijndade Esta affoga 2 mata os 
moujmtos / todos 2 todolos apetitos de sordenados do coracé Ca assy como / 
omoujmento do corpo nace daleujndade de dentro do coracgé / bem assy quando 
os nenbros do corpo som apremados cé deceplina / logo ocoracgé he afirmado 2 


108 Superposed. 109 wegadas_s is superposed. 10 bd0 = cf. note 32. 
1 Deceplina ce is superposed; there is a cedilla under the e of De. 
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asesegado Ca quando ohomé uae / Reteédo os nenbros de fora Enon lhes solta os 
moujmétos. / liuaaos. Vay auodtade de dentro entrando é asesego Como / quer 
que aujrtude mais acabada he. quando agarda esta de dentro / E por agarda de 
dentro que he asesego do coracé. se ordinham / 2 gardam por ujrtude todollos 
nenbros de fora Mais oque / (161 Vo) perdeo osseu estado de dentro Onde por 
alleujndade de fforra. sse / mostra que nom tem de dentro em que se sostenha 
PPorem Diz. / sallamé ohomé aposteta he ohomé sem prol Anda cé aboca tras- 
torn / ada A cena os olhos Trilha cé opee. falla cd odedo. cé falso cor / acd. pensa 
senpre mal 2 entodo tempo semea baralhas Epor e / sto lhe chamou sallamé. 
aposteta Aaquel que queria Reprender de / desasesego 2 de descordia Ca aposteta 
quer dizer. homé trastorna / do de seu estado Esse primeiro non fose partido de 
deus por trastor / namente dauodtade. né uenria deffora assemear descordia. / 2 
tanta leujndade Poré digo que lhe conué deffora atarsse cédu / trina 2 cé dece- 
plina todollos nébros decorpo. por que oestado da al / ma Venha aseer firmado 
dedentro Ca quando for posta garda / detodallas partes é os nenbros de fora. 
pera quedar aleuijndade de / dentro Irseha acolhende"?é sy 2 ueera aostado de 
paz 2 dasesego Ca / adeceplina. todos os moujmentos dos pecados Reffrea quando 
se / mais pom prema defora Em aRedar os maaos desejos. tanto / mais faz Vijr 
os boos deseios 2 esfforcase de dentro Assy que aquela / meesma forma deujrtude 
que agarda da deceplina pom é os né / bros defora Aquella meesma. ficara 
dedentro. pollo usso daprem / a da deceplina E pera ueeres 2 entenderes quanto 
ual adecepl / ina 2 que cousa he Agora paramentes como se deue gardar / 
Capitulo xxxij de como é@ quatro cousas. se deue gardar adeceplina aprimeira / 
uos mostrarey logo como agardedes nos uestidos / Quatro cousas som é que se 
deue Moormente de gardar a / deceplina. scilicet. no uestido Eno gesto 2 em 
affala 2 em / (162 Ro) ocomer 2 em ouistido se deue gardar em tres maneiras. 
scilicet. em no / preco do pano 2 em abrandura Eem acollor 2 em opre¢o. que 
nom / seja de gram uallor Enabrandura que non seja opano mujto sotil. / né 
mujto delgado Em acollor Diz santo gregorio que né hud né / demanda né quer 
fremossas uestiduras. se né por uaa gloria PPor / que paresca antre as outras 
Ienges Mais sotilmente uestido 2 Mais / onradaméte 2 Mais aposto Eesto se 
proua. por que non ahy / né hud que aia coidado. dese uestir asy gentilmente 
quando sabe que / esta é logar onde onom ueram néhuis Ca orico de que fala 
os / anto auangelho que uestia € este mundo pulpura 2""* biso Ede / pois foy 
soterado no Jnferno. que nos Repreessentara apulpora. / 2 a biso™* se nd fremo- 
sura 2 abrandura 2 opreco da uestidura / PPois danos aentender que oque 
fremusura 2 brandura busca pera / sua carne. quaera™* na soberua 2 na loucaynha 
E Outrosy / qué pera seu corpo busca é esta ujda engordaméto 2 ocassi6é / de 
pecados. direito he que uaa depois aofogo Eaos tormétos / E pois por que en- 
soberuece Oque he cijnza 2 poo 2 fumo que se / desffaz asua ora. que cousa he 
ohomé. se né podridon O ffilho / do homé que he se n6é uerué 2 uermees sera sua 


U2 gcolhende read acolhendo. 

132 this letter is superposed over the final a of pulpura; there is an erasure between 
pulpura and biso. 14 g biso erasure between these two words. 

5 guaera read ca era; cf. PCA, § 19, a. 
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erdade Ca erdar4 / ohomé os uermees 2 os bischos 2 as bestas 2 as serpentes por 
muj / to bem que se afeite PPois que aproueita ao homé buscar gloria / nen 
prazeres & oujstido deffora. que dura com ohomé tam pe / queno tempo E nom 
paramentes omezquinho como anossa car / ne nom he se nom conronpimento / 
Capitulo xxxiij da segunda cousa @ que he de gardar adeceplina é oJesto / do 
corpo / (162 Vo) A SSegunda cousa é que se deue degardar adeceplina de ones / 
ta ujda. he no gesto. conué asaber. primeiro que cousa he / gesto. gesto he 
maneira. demouer 2 demanear os nen / bros do corpo Andando. fazendo. falando. 
seendo. estando. Ja / zendo PPrimeiro auemos aueer. qual gesto he de Repreen- 
der. / Depois ueeremos. ogesto que he de gabar Deuedes saber que é / seis 
maneiras he ogesto da Reprender PPrimeiramente se he de / leixado que nace de 
negligencia. se he tardinheiro. que nace de / prigica. se he Reuatado. que nace de 
leujdade. se he desauergé / ¢ado. que nace de soberua. se he toruado. que nace 
de sanha. se / he molle que nace de argulhia Ca Ja de suso uos foy dicto. / Em 
que os moujmentos do corpo defora desordinados de / mostra desataméto 2 
desordinaméto 2 algué conronpimento / na alma de dentro E assy foy de mos- 
trado por testemonho de / salamé Onde dise. ohomé aposteta. homé sem prol. 
anda / cé aboca trastornada A cena dos olhos trilha cé opee. falla / c6 odedo Em 
esto que chama aposteta oque defora mostra. / desordinhaméto em os nenbros 
Demostra outrossy que aqual / que desordinhado gesto faz defora € omoujmento 
do corpo / que céronpimto trage de pecado na alma por otrastor / namto do 
coraco"* Ca aposteta quer dizer. homé trastornado / E parece todo esto Razé Ca 
quando aalma perde agraca / dedentro. fazese depois. como hia cousa desoluta 
E poré / de os nenbros defora logo se desordenha é seus oficgios / Ca nd teem 
Regiméto de dentro Eacdtecelhes assy com / 0 ao corpo doparlitico. que ha os 
nenbros saaos"!’ Eassy co / mo oque té os nébros saaos.""” que os pode mouer Mais 
no / (163 Ro) pera usar delles acéprimento de dereito de seus oficios Bem assy. / 
acontece aalma que he desoluta 2 desenparada das suas uirtudes"'* / Nom se 
pode ensi Reteer. né soffrer Mais leixase decaer 2 des / corer em toda cousa 
ondea enpuxa oremetiméto daleuijndade / que se nd pode Recorer né gouernar 
por atenperaméto de Razom / em as cousas que ha de fazer Eporende conué 
que os nenbros de / fora demostré os gestos desordinhados Outrosy céué / que™® 
alguiis destes gestos de pecados parescA antresy. semelh / auijs Asi como sese- 
melha os pecados de que saaé E antresy nd / som mujto de partidos Calogo 
semelha ogesto molle 2 de / sauergdcado Asy como se semelha Aargulhia Easo- 
berua on / de elles nacé 2 saaé Outrossy semelhase ogesto des soluto. / 2 otardi- 
nhero Asy como sesemelha anegligécia. cd aprigica / donde nacé 2 saaé Outrosy 
semelhase ogesto arreuatado 2 / entornado Asy como sesemelha ogesto cd 
estauel 2 osanh / udo cé alleujndade 2 cé asanha E por que estes gestos dos / 
ordinhados saae do céronpiméto daallma dedentro PPoréde / se acham 2 som 
Reprendidos em mujtos lugares das santas / escprituras E como quer que os non 
podemos todos Recétar por meu / do PPero por quené paresca que abriujamos 


U6 corago read coragé. 17 saaos_ read sados. U8 yirtudes MS.: wirtuds. 
9 céué / que partially erased outline of aba, and also a blank space between these two 
words. 
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mujto acousa deba / lde Diremos alguiés exenplos Repreende onoso ssenhor / por 


635 oprofeta Jsaijas aalma argulhossa 2 aaque se preza 2 se / gaba cé soberua. de 


gesto molle 2 de gesto soberuo Diz / asi Decende uirgé filha debabilonja Easen- 
tate no poo / 2 sey é terra Ca non ha sella peraa filha dos caldeios Nom / te 
chamara mais mole 2 delicada toma amoo!”® 2 muy fari / nha 2 descobre atua 
torpidade. descobre oonbro 2 alca'! / (163 Vo) ouestido 2 pasa os Rios aallem E 


640 Dise mais calla filha debabilo / nia entra em as treeuas Ca non te chamaron mais 


senhora dos / Regnos PPois aquelles aque manda 2 dizem que descend. Parece 
que / lhe demostra 2 quelhe Reprendé ogesto atreuudo 2 da soberua 2 do / 
prezamento E Poré disse. decende ca nom ahi sella peraa filha / dos caldeus 
Acontece mujtas uegadas que quanto ohomé he mais / desprecado dos outros. 


645 quanto é sy setem por mais Exalcado cé so / berua Eassy se cépre aquella 


sentenca da uerdade que diz. todo a / quel que se exalca sera abaixado 2 aquel 
que se omilda. sera exalcado. / E poré diz ali é aquela escpritura Aalma que se 
exalca c6 soberua. / sey 2 calla. entra em as treeuas filha de caldea Ca no te 
chama / ré mais ssenhora dos Regnos Grande uergonca sooe asseer ao / homé 


650 quando se uee dos outros desprecado é aquello que se el sooe ag / loriar Mais por 


que aargulhia 2 odilitamento soo aacépanhar / os atreuudos 2 aos soberuos 
depois que oproffeta Reprédeo assoberua / Reprende outrossy Aargulhia. alli 
onde diz. Toma amao' 2 m / uj ta farinha descobre atua torpidade 2 descubre 
oonbro 2 alca! / arroupa 2 passa os Rios Ca nom te chamaré molle 2 dillica / da 


655 PPois aque parece quanto deus auorece Aargulhia Edatriui / mento da soberua 


Pois que tam Rigamente os ameaca Ca / dara aos alcados de Ribamento Eaos 
argulhosos 2 dillica / dos aspereca Eesto meesmo pom aJnda oprofeta é outro lu / 
gar Ediz asi. esto dise ossenhor. Por que as filhas de sijam / se alcard'*4 2 comecard 
dandar cé ocollo estendido Ecé ace / mnaméto dos olhos Ca dizé calam 2 batiam 


660 as maaos." / Econpomha oandar E PPor ende ossenhor descobrira / as cabecas 


das filhas disiom 2 tiralhis oas cabellos Eem / (164 Ro) estas pallauras Reprende 
deus ogesto de soberua. enquanto Diz que an / dauom cé collo estendudo cé 
acemento dos olhos 2 em aquello / outrosy. que dise que batiam as palmas 2 
andaua conpostas Repré / de aargulhia 2 ogesto molle 2 dellicado E PPoré as 


665 almas / que meneam assoberua 2 tragé ogesto atreuudo 2 des uergoncga / do 


ameacaas!¢ que as fara caluas E A quellas queandam cé argulh / ia 2 tragé gesto 
dillicado. Ameacaas'®’ que as desuestira delles E / adeante as ameaca. que as 
priuara de mujtas cousas que sooem / da cépanhar aestas'** pecados Onde Diz 
palauras som dels / aijas proffeta Em aquel dia tirara onosso senhor as fremus / 


670 uras todas das cabecas 2 dos afeitamentos dos collos Eas fre / mosuras das ore- 


lhas Eas aposturas dos peitos Eas cépostu / ras dos bracos'® Eos cheiros. que 
trazé pera dar boos odores 2 pra / ziuijs Eas pedras nobres. que tragé nos dedos 
Eas uest / iduras do mundo onradas Eas fremusuras dos calcados®® / Eos man- 
tooes!*! 2 os ueeos Eas agulhoos 2 espelhos 2 an / nees E Cendaaees 2 toucas 


120 gmoo read amdo. 11 glca_ read alga. 12 qmao read amdo. 

1% alca_ read alga. 1% glcard read algard. 1% maaos read mados. 

1% agmeacaas read ameacaas. 137 Ameacaas read Ameagaas. 

128 estas read estes. 129 bracos read bragos. 180 calcados_ read calgados. 


131 mantooes read mantodes. 
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lauradas Dar uos ha offedor / por os cheiros E PPor acinta onrada Receberedes 
corda mu / j estreita E PPollo capello entrenado Dar uos am calujcio / E PPor 
atranca dos cabelos Dar uos am O CelliciO / Capitulo xxiiij* da terceira™ cousa é 
que se deue de gardar adeciprina que he é afala / A terceira cousa em que he de 
gardar adeceplina. SSy / he na falla Essom ¢inquo cousas. que som mujto de / 
gardar é afala Aprimeira que ha defalar Easegun / da aqué adefallar Eatergeira 
em que lugar Ea / (164 Vo) quarta quando adeffallar E aquinta como adefalar 
Oprimeiro todo / homé. que quer fallar pera saber oque quer dizer cOué que non 
diga pallaura / ouciosa Ca as palauras ouciosas non som Iuguaaes'™ cé doutrina / 
das Ca nom quer adoutrina pallauras ouciosas Ca as palauras / ouciosas som as 
que enpeécem E as desonestas 2 as sem prol Pa / lauras sem pro] som. Aquellas 
que n6 aproueita aos que as fallan / Nem aaquelles que as ouué Outrossy aquellas™ 
som desonestas que / non cOueé ao estado daquel que as ouue PPallauras enpeéce- 
doi / ras som aquellas que tragé os coracooes"® dos ouujdores Aerar am / adade™ 
pera saber desi quanto erra é estas trres maneiras conuen / asaber. em pallauras 
enpeencedeiras 2 é palauras sem proueito / Ou é pallauras des onestas Ou é 
algudas dellas conué que / seia sabedor oque falla Oque falla outrossy deue de 
catar 2 sa / ber 2 conhocer desi meesmo que he ou é que estado he Este esta / do 
dapesoa que fala sepode departir 2 entender. é quatro man / eiras O P Primeiro 
segundo ydade A segunda. segundo ciencia / O terceiro segundo o oficio. Oquarto 
segundo adenidade / E segundo estas quatro maneiras. pode cada hud saber. / O 
que deue falar se estes estados quiser conhecer 2 departir / E quiser outrosy ao 
seu estado conhecer Onde segundo estas / quatro maneiras de pesoas podera 
saber. se erra é algiia da / quellas palau"ras'*’ suso dictas. que som sempre 
degardar é to / da falla O primeiro estado. se Iulga segundo aydade PPor / que 
esto deue catar oque falla Ca hiias palauras deue / falar. Aos uelhos 2 outras aos 
mancebos Ca aos uelh / os. deué de fallar. € cordura pera os bem céselhar Aos 
mancebos deue fallar da ficamento pera bem obrar. / (165 Ro) Easegunda ma- 
neira Ou estado depesoas. se Iulga segundo cien / cia Ea esto deue de olhar oque 
quer falar Ca outras cousas céué / de fallar aos leterados 2 aos sabedores 2 outras 
aos cinplezes / Aos saibos pertoece!* de falar dos segredos 2 dos entendimentos. / 
das santas escprituras Aos cinplez perteece!® falar dos exenpllos / 2 das boas 
obras Aterceira maneira de pesoas. se Julga segun / do o oficio 2 aesto deue de 
olhar o que fala pera saber. que deue fal / ar Ca outras cousas deue falar aas 
pessoas que usam 2 trautan / os negocios 2 fazendas corporaaes E outras aas 
pesoas que / escolheré ujda apartada de contenpllacé 2 doracé. Aos que usam / 2 
trabalha nas cousas corporaaes 2 os negocios do mundo. per / teece™® de falar do 
bé 2 do ensino. pera pasar bem é esta ujda 2"! pera / guanhar aoutra apoder que 
posa Eaos que escolheré ujda apartada / perteece! fallar da deceplina 2 de bem 


12 terceira MS.: te*ceira. 133 Tuguaaes first u is partially erased. 

14 aguellas initial a is superposed. 1% coracooes read coracodes. 

1% gm /adade read am / aldade. 

41 palau“ras the superposed symbol is superfluous. 

M8 pertoece read perteéce. 139 perteece read perteéce. 

M0 per / teece read per / teéce. M1 yjda 2 the letter 2 is superposed. 
18 perteege read perteéce. 
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ujuer 2 de como deua. / de dar é toda maneira boo exenplé' é todo lugar aos que 
oujré / Aquarta maneira depesoas se Julga segundo denjdada Easto™ / deue 
catar oquer falar Ca outras cousas se cOueé deffalar aos / prelados 2 majores 2 
outras aos que som soditos 2 mejores. / Aos prelados 2 aos majores Deué fallar 
da proujsom 2 do / Regimento das almas 2 das outras cousas que conueé a 
esto. / Ea esto’ os mejores. perteece™ fallar da obediencja das co / usas que 
som mandadas é sua Regla Aestas maneiras de peso / as paremétes oque quisera 
falar 2 acadahua cate oestado dessa / pesoa. por que tal fala. faca que conuenha. 
aaquella pesoa con que / fallar Ca depois que ohomé. sabe oque adefalar conué 
que saiba / aqué adefalar / Capitulo xxb de como deue ohomé gardar aqué ha 
de / fallar / (165 Vo) Esta he asegunda cousa que faz mester de aolhar é affalla. / 
deceplinada Mujto faz mester outrosy. saber aqué de / ue falar Ca segundo diz 
no liuro da sabedoria. qué fa / lla cS oque ond ouue. asy he como que esperta 
ohomé de gram so / no E Diz outrosy com olouco. Nom falles mujto 2 nom an / 
des cd oque non ha siso Sallamom Diz outrosy O que Re / prende oque he maao 
acrecenta malleza perasy Nom queiras tu Repre / ender ao escarnidor 2 logo nom 
te queira mal. Reprende ao sa / ibo 2 amar tea Da ao saibo. ocaion de bem fazer 
2 aluntar / selhea asabedoria Ensina ao Justo 2 apresentar se ha ao ensij /no Em 
oliuro eclesiastico falla da cordura 2 do bem fallar / Asy como ohomé que non he 
Religioso. falla da castidade 2 ond / justo. fala da Justica E Com amolher falla 
das cousas é que / ha enueya 2 prazer 2 amor Com omedoroso fala da lide / Com 
oenganador. falla do égano Com oconprador. ffa / lla do ueender Com ocrel. 
falla da piedade Com odeso / nesto falla da onestidade Com olaurador falla das 
obras / dos canpos Com o obreiro dehui ano. falla do acabamé / to do ano Com 
oserujcal'*’ prigicoso™® falla de mujta obra. / Em estas palauras nos da aentender 
onoso senhor / que aas uegadas. deué afallar os homeés cé os maaos E / algias 
uegadas esquiualos E estonce deué falar os boos / cé os maaos. quando teé 
asperanca. quese posom coreger. por / as suas amoestacoés. se tanto fiam 
dafirmeza os boos que os / nd posam os maaos conréper. por suas falas Mais se 
en / téderé os boos é sy fraqueza 2 em os outros dureza Conué / lhes. que fugam 
delles Ca poruentura que querendo elles aos / (166 Ro) outros cd sas palauras 
coreger poder seiam Ir pouco 2 pouco / os boos é pos os maaos aasua maldade 
PPois quando queremos / falar. por aficagé da nosa saude Com aquelles falemos. 
que / nos poderé doutrinar é ujrtudes Ou quando queremos falar / por prol 
doutro cé aquelles fallamentos dos quaaes teemos espera / ¢a que se podem emen- 
dar por os nosos conselhos Esse amais'*® / desto nos estendermos. poderemos erar 
Ca soberua he que / rer ensinar. aos que se queré demostar™® aas gentes 2 louuarsse 
/ por saibos. A ida"! que o né sejam. Outrossy loucura he ésinar / os é duricidos 
em amaldade Ca oque aomaior non cata Re / uerenga. senpre coydara sem Razo. 
contra seu christaao'™ delig / eiro Eo que quer coreger ao louco Em logar deo 


43 exenpld read exenplo. 144 Fasto read Eaesto. 45 esto cf. note 20. 
M6 perteece read perteéce. MT serujcal read serujcal. 
M8 prigicoso read prigicoso. 49 gmais the letter s is superposed. 


48° demostar read demostrar. 
11 4 ida erasure between the two elements; read Ainda. 
182 christaao read christado. 
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castigar / esperta cOtra sy sanha Eassy meesmo faz dano PPois 0 que / aoutro 
quer fallar Primeiro ueja se quer falar porsa saude Ou / por adooutro Esse por 
asua saude quer fallar Cate se he tal / ooutro. que por uentura. nom aia mester 
osseu castigo Ou / nom seia tam éduricido. que nom se queira leixar castigar 
aoutro. / Eassy fica que nom deuemos. defallar se nom por adeficacgé / denos. ou 
doutré Eassy deuemos de seer muj cordos é no / sa fala. que senpre estudemos. 
como aprendamos Dos que son / mais saibos que nos Eem como nos ensinemos. 
aos que som me / os ensinados. tanto que elles se queiram leixar ensinar Onde 
asi / como nos queremos seer ésinados Aquel preguntemos que nos / faz mester 
Eassy quando aos outros queremos ésinar Aquello deu / emos ensinar. que mais 
conué apesoa ouujr Asy que senpre catemos / aquel Remedio de meezinha. que 
mais conué ao pecado. que é el / queremos saar.'* poendo senpr{e]'* ameezinha. 
por cotrairo. Assy / (166 Vo) como foy dicto cé ond Relligioso falla de castidade 
E Com o / né [usto falla da Iustica'® 2 cd oprigicoso falla de mujta obra / PPoys 
delligeiro podemos saber. aqué deuemos fallar saber’ / a qué deuemos fallar 
Easy cataremos que he oque queremos falar / Ca aquello deue seer senpre que 
mais'®’ conué de ouuir acadahuu."** que / mais conué pera saar o mal cé que el mais 
trabalha Exenplo desto / se aforteleza queremos. gabar aos que som fracos 2 
depequeno coracé / Deuemos nosa palaura enderencar 2 nom deuemos taaes / 
cousas fazer aos que som atreuudos cé soberua Ca opecado / da soberua ascondese 
mujtas uegadas é alguiis sosemelh4 / ca de boa 2 fremosura PPoys se ataaes como 
estes quisermos / gabar afortelleza debem coydandolhis mostrar aujrtude / cé 
firmar os emos mais é seu pecado PPoys amoestemos / aforteleza aos medorosos 2 
preegemos omedo aos atreu / udos Eassy fallemos por que tragamos os de gasta- 
dores / aescaceza Eos auarentos alargeza E os escasos acomu / naleza E os 
gargantooes'®® aaustinécia Ecastigemos os que. / por sy querem andar que 
busqueem céselho Tragamos os cibos / afauor Eos sabedores acalar Eos mujto 
callados afal / lar Eos prigicossos aalegreza Eos non soffrudos ama / sidom de 
paciencia Eos njgligentes aJustica Eos crues / aperdoanca Eos atreuudos auer- 
gonca Eos Reuatados / aasesego Eos neiceos acordura 2 acoydado Os olujd / 
ados 2 amesura Eos des auergoncados'®® auergonca E / assy catemos senpre. 
que he oque queremos fallar Eassy sabe / remos aqué queremos fallar Edeuemos 
fallar ca qual for a / fala que teemos tal pesoa conué que catemos 2 aqué odigamos 
conmo'* ja dicto he / (167 Ro) Capitulo xxxbj de como deuemos degardar alingua 
é falar por que saibamos / olugar onde deuemos falar / A terceira cousa que he 
degardar no fallar. asi he olugar / por que fallemos sempre no lugar hu deuemos 
Ca lug / ares ahy onde senpre deuemos callar é os quaaes. non / se deuem sempre 
outras pallauras dizer. se nom aquellas / é que’ fallamos cé deus 2 adeus Asi como 
som os logares de orac6 / 2 de gabar onome de deus Eao nosso ssenhor Ihesu 
christo. / Onde diz santo agostinho que non se deue'™ outra cousa / fazer no 
oratorio. se né aquello pera que foy feito Som outro / sy outros logares. Em que 


153 saar i.e., sarar, curar. 14 senpr[e] MS.: senpr. 155 Tustica read Iustica. 
186 aqué deuemos fallar saber partially erased. 187 mais superposed a. 

8 gcadahuu read acadahui. 89 garganiooes read gargantodes. 

160 quergoncados read auergoncados. 161 conmo cf. note 49. 


18 gue marginal. 18 deue final e is superposed and partially erased. 
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deuemos affalar aquellas cou / sas. que som doutrina / 2 ésinamento de boos 
custumes / Som outrosy outros lugares. Onde podemos Razoar / do entédimento 
Eda esposicé' das santas escprituras. / tanto que razoemos cé Reueréca 2 c6 
deceplina sem cé / tenda 2 sem clamor 2 sem palauras desonestas AJnda a / hi 
outros lugares. Onde affroxamos alecenca pera / fallar Ca podense aJnda aly 
fallar. nd tam solla / méte das cousas escpirituaaes'® Mais ajnda das té / poraaes 
Ca ally podé fallar como se deué trautar. / 2 ordenar peraa proujsom dos corpos. 
lugares pera fallar / cousas uaas Esuper fruas non acho que deua seer P / ois é 
os lugares sagrados 2 santos 2 doracd. nd se / deué outras fallas nehiias fazer. 
nos lugares dedou / trina 2 de castigo 2 de deceplina. nom deué de correr / 
castoes!® né palauras de comtenda E em os lugares / (167 Vo) que som pera 
Razoar do entendiméto das scprituras Nom se deuen / os negocios. né as fallas 
das cousas corporaaes Receber E / outrossy as cousas que se am de dizer. 
amujtos nom se deué dedizer / em ascondido Eas cousas que se am adezer 
apoucos nd / sse deuem de descobrir em publico Capitulo xxxbij de comode / 
uemos gardar alingua no falar que he quando deuemos falar. / A quarta cousa 
que he de gardar Asi he otempo quando / deuemos fallar Ca ahy tempo é que 
se non deue né / hija cousa de ffallar E ahi tempo em que se deué al / giias cousas 
de dezer. pera todalas cousas fallar nonahi / tempo. né deue seer Tempo digo 
que hy a que né he pera fal / ar Ca Diz aescpritura. tpo de callar. tpd de algia 
cousa de / zer Mais tfo pera algiia cousa dezer. nunca pode seer / Onde Diz 
sallam6 macaas'® douro é canjstees de prata / quando algud é seu tenpo Diz 
algiia palaura PPorende / digo que cada hia pallaura ha seu tenpo. é que se 
deue dedezer / E em que se deue callar. pera saber melhor quando deuemos / 
fallar PPrimeiro deuemos saber quando deuemos callar. / Ca otenpo do callar 
ante deue seer Ca otpo do fallar / E Por oque he dicto he esto Ca no tenpo do 
callar. sea / prende oque se depois deue dezer no tpo do fallar E poré / nom 
dise salam6. primeiro tenpo de falar 2 tenpo de calar / Mais primeiro Dise tpo 
de calar 2 tfo de falar Ca / como ia dicto he. primeiro se deue da prender 
amaneira / do falar. calando aqual se deue de pois teer Dizendo / (168 Ro) 
algui tempo deuemos callar. por queia comecou"® outro primeiro / afalar Ca se 
nom descalhar sa.'®® asua falla pollas nossas / pallauras E ffariamos é esto 
pessar 2 noyo tam bem aos / que ouué. como aos que fallam alguuas'”° uegadas 
deuemos. / callar Por raz6 que non estam os coracooes'™ dos ouujdores'” / 
aparelhados pera ouujr Algias uegadas conué callar por / esquiuar mujto fallar 
Algiia uegada outrossy deuemos cal / lar. por que por uentura aJnda nos nd 
achamos é nos ama / neira que faz mester. pera de mostrar aquelo que queremos 
dezer. / Ca certo he que se conturbom os coracoes'” dos ouujdores. sse / apalaura 
que deue da proueitar se diz desordenadamente 2 / sem maneira Algiia uegada ou- 
trosy conué callar. se taaes / som os que som presentes. que lhes nd deuemos fallar 
E esto / se entende. é duas maneiras conué asaber. se apesoa he tal. / aque 


WW eshosicd read esposicé. 18 escpirituaaes unabbreviated form. 

166 castoes read castées. 187 macaas read macdas. 

168 comecou read comecou. 169 sq i.e., se. hd 170 qlguuas read alguuas. 
111 coracooes read coracodes. 1? ouujdores MS.: ouujdors. 


173 coracgoes read coragées. 
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aiamos de catar uergonca Ou se he tal asua malicia. / que nom se pode coreger 
E por ende non deue De ouuir / nosso castigo Cada hiia destas Razoes.!" 
podemos prouar / por enxenplos das escrituras Ca de cadahuii acharemos. / 
non hud mais mujtos testemunhos Onde nos deuemos / senpre gardar de desta- 
lhar as palauras dos outros que come / ¢aré primeiro afallar Ca os deuemos asoffrer 
2 esperar é / mentres que falaré Emoormente se dizem cousas aprouei / tosas 
2 de Razé PPor ueer 2 por parecer doutrinadas da / deceplina onesta E por que 
outrossy. nos mostra falando / do seu ensinamento 2 dasua deceplina Ede como 
os ou / tros lhe catau6 Reuerenca é mentres que el falaua Onde / Diz assy os 
que me / ouuem espera amjnha sentencga / (168 Vo) E callauom atendendo 
omeu conselho Nom ousaué acé / tender. nen cétradizer as minhas palauras E 
distillaua / amjnha sobre elles Outrossy onosso senhor Jhesu christo nos. / 
mostrou por oseu exenplo. que deuemos callar. por afraqueza / dalguiis por 
que nom estom aJnda os seuos'”§ coracooes'”* apare / lhados Onde ueendo el os 
corracooes!”? dos seus dicipolos / que nom estaué aJnda esfforcados pera tomar 
adoutrina m / ais alta Diselhes aJnda mujtas cousas uos tenho de dizer / as 
quaaes non podedes agora soportar. Sallamé nos m / ostra ajnda aoutra maneira 
do callar. que disemos que era. / por escusar amultidom do dizer E PPor ende 
dise é oli / uro. dos prouerbios assy O mujto fallar non pode seer. / sem pecado 
Mais aquelle he mujto cordo que pom téperam / to é sua boca Outrossy disse 
os beijcos!”* dos Iustos pen / sam sempre fallar pallauras praziuijs Eas bocas 
dos ma / aos. falam maas cousas Diz outrosy oque primeiro Respd / de que 
ouga ou étenda. oque lhe dizé PPor louco se demostra / 2 he dereito que seja 
reprendido dello Outrossy desto diz no / liuro eclesiastico non te leixes uoar 
atodo uento 2 nd / andes por toda careira Assy se proua ohomé pecador / cé 
dobrez lengua PPois sey manso pera ouuir apallaura / de deus PPor que bem 
apodes entende!”® 2 senpre da Repo / sta uerdadeira cé cordura. se tees entendi- 
mento Responde / ao teu proximo 2 se né pom ta!®° maao'* sobre ta boca. por'®? / 
que nom sejas tomado por palaura. non doutrinada Digo / outrossy. que deuemos 
aas uegadas callar Por reue / renga da pessoa E assy omostra. no dicto liuro 
onde diz / (169 Ro) Ante que preguntes nom demostres anem hud 2 depois!* / 
que ouueres preguntado Castiga cé dereito E ante que oucas / Nom respondas 
palaura Eem meio dos anciaaos.'* non te / atreuas afalar Outrosy digo que por 
amalicia dos ouujdo / res deuemos de callar E Demostranolo salam6 Onde / diz 
Em as orelhas dos neicios non falles Ca desprezarom / adoutrina da tua fala 
Outrossy Diz non contendas. cé / os que som mujto maaos. qual quer homé que 
em asua falla quiser / catar estes é bargos pode seer que deligeiro 2 sem enbargo 
co / nhera quando ade fallar Enpero deue cada hud mais saber / que ha hi tenpo 
que alecenca do fallar 2 ha hi tenpo que se quiser / fallar que o terd por culpado 
Onde osaibo todo odeue catar / que ao tempo que deue falar. nom ocalle PPor 


1% Razoes read Razées. 1% seuos read seus. 1% coragooes read coracodes. 
117 corragooes read corragodes. 118 beijcos read beijcos. 

119 entende erased outline of final s; read entender. 180 7g cf. note 44. 

181 maao read mado. 18 por cf. PCA, §2, E, vm. 

18 There is a partly erased outline of superposed Out? above depois. 

1% anciaaos read anciados. 
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negrigencia. / Outrossy cada que tem tenpo 2 lecenca non solte alengua / PPois 
uerdadeiramente se cate otenpo pera fallar Caseo / homé cada que tho cduj- 
nhaujl tem nonf alla Eao tenpo / que deue calla non calla em t6 Mais erra 2 non 
pouco P / ois he demostrado que he oque cada hud deue fallar 2 aconuem / Eem 
880 que tempo 2 em que lugar. ffica agora ademostrar. é / que maneira deuemos 
ffallar. quando ffallamos / Capitulo xxxbiij de como deuemos de gardar aonesti- 
dade da maneira / do falar Asy é geesto como na fala / A manera!® do fallar esta 
é tres cousas conué assaber'® / no gesto 2 no soo 2 uerdade é apalaura 2 é aenté / 
¢6 Adoutrina do falar manda. que ogesto do que fala / (169 Vo) seia tenperado 
885 2 omildoso Eosoo dauoz seia baixo 2 manso 2 / asenjficacd. seia uerdadeira 2 
doce A tenperamento deue dauer / ogesto do que fala em esta maneira que 
non falle desordenado né / desoneste'*’ né turbado Eem mentre que falar. que 
nom moua os / beicos né faca gesto dos olhos. nem mudamento nen hui feo / 
no Rostro PPor que polla palaura. nom seia menguado da / sua fremosura sea 
890 ouuer Deue seer ogesto do que falla omil / doso. que achem em el graca os que 
oouuiré asua fala Ossoo'** do / que fala deue seer baixo. por que né detenha né 
em barge. nem / anoge os que o ouuiré cd Roido 2 cé clamores Deue outrossy / 
ossoo seer brando 2 manso. PPor que ocoragé do ouujdor non / se faca tanto 
mais pesado. por aaspereca das palauras. qua / nto apalaura do dezidor he mais 
895 dura. cd maior sanha ué / ao coracgé Eassy asenificacd'*® que he osiso 2 sentenca. 
da palaura / deue seer ueerdadeira Ca apalaura enganosa. macar seia dicta / 
céposta he mujto cé dano. sse non for entendida Esseo / ouujdor nom lha en- 
tender. sera dicta de balde Mais aln / da cé auerdade mester he. que a palaura 
traga césigo dulcura!®® / Ca cé uerdade mujtas uegadas se faz apalaura ao ouuj / 
900 dor amargurada. se dicta sem Razé. ou ado maar. quer dizer quan / do ouujdor 
Entende que he dicta contra el sem Razom ou sem / amor E céuenos que 
prouemos. cada hia destas cousas por / testemunhas da santa escpritura Onde 
sallam6 demostra. / chaamhte. que este gesto non doutrinado. faz apalauraujl / 
E PPorendediz non perteece'™ ao louco palauras cé postas / E Dizajnda outrossy. 
905 ffonte de ujda he adoutrina. / do ensinamento E adoutrina dos loucos. he loucura 
E diz / (170 Ro) outrossy nom he fremosa apallaura é aboca do lobo Outro / 
sy dese pola doutrina do baré. se conhece se he uaao' Ca seo / for asua maneira 
sera desprezada Outrossy diz asi como / ocoyo debalde trage pernas ainda que 
seiam fremosas Asy he / asabedoria da palaura na boca do lobo Outrossy pro / 
910 uase por os ditos de salamé onde Diz Ossoo 2 aman / eira do ffallar mostra ossiso 
qual he E PPorende dizen / alca'® ao louco assabenga 2 porende nom abrira asa!™ 
boca em / praca E Diz aInda cé Rogos 2 cé afagos falla opobre 2 oRico / ffala 
Rigo 2 loucamente E outrossy aquel meestre da santa / doutrina que he Jhesu 
christo nos mostra quanto deué desquiuar os bé / doutrinados apalaura baldia 
915 Outrossy sallamé de mostra qua / nto deue de seer esquiuada apalaura men- 
tirossa em affala On / de diz testemunho falso non sera sem pena Oque mentira 


185 manera read maneira. 18 gssaber MS.: assab7. 

187 desoneste read desonesto. 188 soo i.€., Som. 

189 gsenificaco read asenificacé. 190 dulcura read dulgura. 

191 perteece read perteé¢e. 1% yaao i.e., vdo. 1% glca_ read alga. 


1% qsqa_ read asua; cf. note 44. 
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fala / non podera fugir queo n6 acalcé Outrosy no liuro eclesiasti / co semostra 
craramente. quanto ual apalaura doce é affalla. / Onde diz apalaura doce 
acrecenta os amjgos E amansa / os Jnmjgos 2 fazeos seer pacifficados Capitulo 
xxxix da posto / meira cousa é que he de gardar adeceplina que he em ocomer. / 
POis Ia dictas som as trres cousas. é que se deue degar / dar adeceplina. fica 
apostomeira pera dizer. que he ado / comer conué asaber. que duas guardas deue 
ohomé / aauer é amessa Ca ali deue ohomé gardar mujto / adeceplina no estar 2 
deceplina € seu mangar Enssy / meesmo deue aauer deceplina 2 castigo em tres 
cousas / (170 Vo) .scilicet. em callar 2 em ueer 2 em asesego estar O callar 
muj necesario / he ao comer pero que alingua. desi he é todo tenpo éclinada 
apecar / E mujto mais des que esta encendida. por aqueétura do comer / 2 
dobeuer Onde alli he maior prigoo seentom nom for aprema / da E poré diz 
no auangelho da quel Rico auarento que cadadia / comeia mangares muj bem 
aparelhados E que de pois foy so / terado dentro no Jnferno E mujto mais 
padecia na lengua / Ca é outro nenbro 2 esto era por que quando comia falaua 
mujto / cé ella Outrossy agarda dos olhos faz mujto mester ao comer / Ca é 
aquel tho. conué que lhe de homé deceprina é tal gissa que / non oolhe cé 
elles. oque non he mester. nen he seu oficio de / aquella ora ueer Onde nd 
deue nehud é mentre que comer / andar cd os olhos. catando 2 ueendo. oque os 
outros comem / ou fazé Mais deue dabaixar os olhos muj onestamente é / gissa 
que nom aolhe outra cousa cé elles. se nd aquellas cousas / que lhe foré postas 
deante perasy meesmo Outrossy mujto faz / mester seer homé asesegado 2 
onesto amesa Cadeue seer / onesto nos vestidos 2 em gesto. em gisa que non 
paresca é / el nen hia cousa desonesta. né se faca por el arroido né / hud Mais 
todos nenbros se cétenha ésy cé onestidade 2 / asesego Eem tenperaméto. 
qual cépre aboo custume Ca / non asi como algis fazé. que quando ueem ao 
comer. assy / maneam os nenbros desordenadamente que bem demostra / que 
teem desordinhaméto dentro no coracd Ca bulem acabe / ¢a Reuolué os bra- 
cos!% Alc4!% as maaos!*? em alto Abrénas / muj torpemente Asy como se todo 
aquelo!* que comé ouue / sem deleuar aJuntado Respiré 2 sospir6 2 coydé 2 estom 
/ (171 Ro) quedos 2 mostra é seu gesto que teem grande coydado 2 que non podem 
co / mer Outrossy mostra gestos 2 remetimétos de sanhudos 2 desonestos / E 
alguiis que talhan 2 estrag4 mujta uianda Aqual depois non podem / comer 
Eoutrosque ental gisa enchem aboca que lhis parece pequena pera pera!®? / licomer 
2 queriam outro lugar mais ancho por hu comesem. seo pode / sem auer pera se 
mais asinha fartar Outrossy enuiom os olhos por / toda amesa 2 andam cé as 
maaos*” apalpando todas cousas que / est6 é atauola tam bem as que esté longe 
delles. como as que esta / acerca 2 esmigalha mujto pom 2 enchem as tagas 2 os 
uas / os de ujnho entanto que aas uezes ouertem por amesa 2 esso me / esmo as 
escudellas de caldo 2 danno aos caaes 2 luxannas. tra / gé outrosy os talhadores 
2 as escudellas arredor asy como Rey / que quer entrar cidade*™ cercada 2 anda 
aredor buscando lugar por onde / aposa entrar Asy estam estes todos de coracé 


1% bracos read bracos. 1% Alcd read Ala. 197 maaos read mados. 
18 aquelo; cf. Williams, op. cit., § 145, 1, A. 
199 pera _scribal repetition. 200 maaos read mados. 


01 entrar cidade note lack of preposition with entrar. 
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postos no mA / gar. que seo podesem é hud golpe todo leuar aJuntado. todo 
o / leuariam Bem parece que estes taaes om auergonca olujdada / E né hua 
nd tome enssy escandolo Mais tomeo cé paciencia / por assy dizer tanto destas 
cousas Mais esto céuem dese dezer / por adesordenanca que non se sabe. 
auergoncar saluo sea manif / estamente meteré é uergonca PPois é estas tres 
maneiras. / ssusso dictas. deue cada hud gardar adeceplina 2 aonestidade / 
em sy meesmo aamessa conuem asaber que Retenha alengua de / mujto fallar 
Egarde os olhos. De mujto olhar Etenh / a todollos nenbros é assesego 2 em 
paz / Capitulo xl de como deuemos de seer doutrinados é tomar aujanda / 
da mesa pera nosso mantijmento c6 gram mesura 2 reuerenca?® / (171 Vo) 
Deuemos de seer bem enssinados 2 doutrinados em to / mando da mesa omangar 
Eem esto som de gardar / tres cousas. em todo comer ordenado 2 doutrinado / 
Scilicet. que saiba cada hud oque deue comer 2 quanto deue comer 2 / como deue 
comer Onde pera saber homé o que deue comer / Deuese gardar de tres cousas 
que som pera Repreender Apri / meira que non queira comer cousas muj custosas. 
nem mujto / delicadas Asegunda que non demande cousas. que seja car / as. 
dauer 2 desuairadas A terceira que nom cobijge manga / res muj adubados O 
primeiro he degastamento argulho / so O ssegundo he escolhiméto apartado 
O terceiro he / de masia de pecado PPois amesa de ceplinada deue de / esquiuar 
as cousas mujto caras 2 mujto delicadas Ca teem / alguis algiias enfirmidades. 
que he de culpar 2 destranhar. em as gargantas que non podem pasar. se no co 
cousas muj cost / osas 2 dilicadas Esse algiias uegadas lhe dom os mayares / 
comunaaes. logo dizé. que as nd podera comer Epoeem escu / ssas ante?" oesta- 
mago que a nd podé moer E Ou que lhe doeron / os peitos ou acabeca®™ Ou outras 
taaes escusas que acha pera se / escusar Outrossy as cousas deuedadas né deue 
demandar. / oque de ceplinado quer seer € seu comer Moormente as cous / as 
que som graues dauer Onde som alguiis. que fazé océtrairo / dos outros de suso 
dictos Despreca 2 stranha muj fortem / te os deleitos dos mangares Mais doutro 
cabo tragem / apetito. tam maao de conprir 2 tam forte desofrer que né ha / par 
Desprezando os ussos dos mangares comunaaes. / E Demanda outros mangares 
nouos 2 nom ussados. asi / (172 Ro) que mujtas uegadas acontece. que por 
ouentre de hud homé / he toda acépanha da casa metudo?" é coydado 2 entrab / 
alho Ca lhes conuera de Ir corer 2 trabalharse € mujtas par / tes por lhe buscar 
alguiia pouca proll de comer E quan / do mujto ouueré trabalhado. colhendo 
algiias pou / cas deruas Ou raizes dos montes Ou tirado alguus?% / poucos de- 
pexes pequenos do fondo dos peegos 2 colhendo. / alguas**’ fructas sem tenpo 
que sooé as uegadas nas aruores / maas dachar A pena poder6 asesegar 2 sati- 
fazer aaquel apetito.?* / tam apartado 2 tam escolheito Enuerdade non posso 
tan / bem descobertaméte entender. que pecados som estes que assy / trauta 2 
fazé estas Ientos?°® Eesto nd he outra cousa. saluo / hud praziméto que lhe asi 
uen do maao usso desse alegrar / é seruirse de mujtos 2° Por uentuira estes que 


22 yeuerenca read reuerenca. 208 ante MS.: aft. 
2 acabega ca is superposed. 2% metudo note agreement. 
206 aleuus read alguis. 207 alguas read alguas. 208 gpetito a is superposed. 


209 Jentos read Ientes. 2102 superposed. 
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esto fazé. som de / dentro tam exalcados cé soberua que querem assy semelhar 
ta / desuairados dos outros homeés em bondade qua departi / dos som é seu 
comer Outrossy os mujtos 2 grandes adu / bos nas uijandas fora da messura 2 
cé coydados de m / ujtos he cousa desquiuar em amessa doutrinada Por que son / 
alguiis que queré grande estudo 2 gram coydado. é adubar / seus mangares Onde 
estuda4 2 pesam mujtas manei / ras dafeitaméto das mesas 2 de mujtas especias 
peraas / ujandas 2 condimtos Agora selhes é tolha cousas mo / Iles 2 agora 
cousas duras 2 agora cousas frias 2 agora / cousas queetes*! 2 agora cousas 
cozidas 2 agora cousas / asadas E ora selhe entolha piméta 2 ora alhos 2 ora 
co / mjnhos 2 ora canela. ora acaffrd 2 ora crauos 2 outros / (172 Vo) mujtos 
condimentos que selhes étolha Assy como os desejos. / que sooe de ujr aas 
molheres quando som prenhes Eestas cous / as taaees. nom som tam solaméte de 
Reepreender*"*, Mais de / ué nas adeffender 2 Rijrse dellas Ca todo esto he. por 
mal / dos homeés 7 de suas almas Ca semelha taaes como homés / tauerneiros 
2 beuedores que andam abrindo opaadar atodo tfo / por acharé toda uja nouo 
sabor PPois taaes cousas como / estas mester faz aaspereza 2 aforteleza da 
deceplina 2 da doutri / na Contra taaes pecados pera lhes poer Regla 2 medida 
2 me / ezinha que baixe estes apetitos faageiros 2 prazenteeiros soffreo / Esso 
Reglla de doutrina peraos non leixar yr apos os deleitos / desmesurados Nem 
apos manJares descusar. né apus adu / bos muj escudados A segunda cousa que 
he degardar. é ocomer / he que tome cadahuid. tanto quanto lhe faz mester E 
parece me / que esta deue deseer amedida pera non seer O comer contra onesti / 
dade. né cétra sobre necessidade Ca cada hud uentre sabe / sua maneira. Hud 
assy outro assy. Hud mais 2 outro meyos / E aquel que sages for ante pecara é 
ademasia do comer Caujr / acaer é as torpidades da gargantoicge E 0 quea mais 
mester de / comer PPrimeiro peca contra ao nestidade que uenha apecar / na 
sobre frueldade PPois aquel aque faz mais pouco mester / dademasia Aquel se 
deue mais degardar Mais mujto faz / mester de gardar é todo ao nestedade Ca 
aquel se primeiro / non pasa amesura da tenperaca Nom vem tam a / ginha 
acomer torpeméte Outrossy este se primeiro / non olujda ao nestidade nom caae 
tam aginha. / na super frueldade / (173 Ro) Capitulo xl*** da postomeira garda 
que deue de seer no co / mer que he atenperamento* / A postomeira guarda he ao 
nestidade Damaneira em / como deue comer tenperadaméte 7 linpamente Onde. / 
queremos poer alguiis poucos exenpllos. por que seiam / poucas cousas. se 
atorpidade for Repreédida podera ser / é todallas cousas esquivada Aiguis 
som que meté os dedos no / uasso ou na taca quando beué Outros que beué cd 
aboca chea. / deujanda Outros que alinpd as maaos.*!* que teé untadas dauj / 
anda aseus uestidos 2 depois torna abritar aujanda que am de / comer cé ellas 
Alguiis estrécon os dedos E andam pescan / do as uercas cé elles metendoos no 
caldo. ataa os artelhos / Asy que semelha que é aquel meesmo mangar que comé 
querem la / uar as maaos*5 Outrosy mordé opom cé os dentes Outros / leixam as 
migalhas. que se aprendé nos dentes no uaso E / algiia uegada agrosura quando 

31 gueetes read queétes. *us Partial cancellation; cf. PCA, § 3. 

m2 y/* there is an erasure before this numeral. 

213 atenperamento pera is superposed. 

4 maaos read mados. 25 maaos read mados. 
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beué Esto bem parece que / pera onestidade. uergonca** deuia aseer aos deze- 
dores deno / mear estas cousas. se as os fazedores nom obrasem Mais / pois asi 
he que se estas cousas fazé. soffram auergonca ouu / jndo qué non quis auer 
adoutrina fazendo 2 conpra estas / cousas desuso dictas da torpidade. que se 
fazé no comer pera / tomar exenplo 2 castigo de todalas outras Eoatenpera / 
mento do comer. étendemos que tal deue seer no homé aua / gar 2 muj paso 2 non 
agfa pressa Eporé amoestamos ato / dos que tenha no comer senpre medida 2 
mesura Mais non / nos atreuemos adar ley certa ané hud Ca segundo dicto / 
he Huis am mester mais 2 outros menos pera seu comer / (173 Vo) Estas cousas 
uos som dictas Jrmaaos* da senca da dece / plina. pera fazerdes onesta ujda 
Aterceira cousa que uos faz / mester ia dicta he que he abondade. que som 
ujrtudes pera aca / bar agloria. esta bondade 2 esta gloria. Rogade uos todos / 
2 cada hud adeus que uola queira dar / Capitulo xl**"7 da postomeira garda que 
deue de seer no comer que he atépera / mto / POis aprimeira cousa que he 
degardar no moujmto / dos nenbros. é cada hud mébro tenha 2 garde. / seu 
ofigio cSujnhaujlmente 2 cd cordura 2 c6 me / sura que paresca 0 mébro é 
sy deceprinado 2 doutrinado / Em gujsa que aos olhos dos que os uiré nom 
seia escan / dollo. qual quer destas duas cousas é que peque qual quer / nébro. 
queo hui tome o oficio do outro Era omébro / outrossy oque nom he seu dereito. 
bem he que omébro seja Re / prendudo PPois céué que seia posto de parti- 
mento. é nos / offigios do corpo. por tal que cada hui faca 2 use de seu / oficio 
pera que foy feito. por que né fale amaao.*!* nen ouca a / boca. né tome o olho 
oficio dalengua Ca som alguiis / homeés tam bé ensinados. que no sabé ouujr. 
se non cé / as bocas abertas Asy como seo entendimto da palaura / lhe ouuese 
de entrar pola boca ao coracd Outros. / ha hy que fazé aJnda pexor gesto 
quando am douuir. ou / fazé algiia obra Ca lanc& alengua fora asy como os / 
caaes quando am gra sede ou calma Outros quando / (174 Ro) ffazem algia 
cousa torcé os fozinhos 2 tragen nos de / rredor asy como moo Outros ahy 
que quando fala estroncd / os dedos Ou bulé cé as sobracelhas E outros cé 
ogram / coracé que teé de falar Reuolué os olhos 2 fazé c6*"* elles muj / tos gestos 
é que mostra que teem dentro ensy grandes esfforca / mentos Outros ahy que 
bulem cé acabeca 2 sacudem os / cabellos Outros ahy que quando falam cé algé. 
que enton / lhe seem alinpando arroupa Outros ahy que se deitam / de costa 
quando falam 2 estendé os pees 2 fazé outras / maneiras. que parece Riso Outros 
ahy que torcé opescoco / 2 que quando lhe falla. Volué hia orelha 2 apara 
aoutra / muj aficadaméte aaboca do que falla Bem assy como / se nom fossem 
anbas as orelhas pera ouuir 2 Outros / ahy que cara*° hud olho 2 abré ooutro 
EaJnda outros / ffazé cousas de mais Rijr Ca falam cé ameatade da boca / E 
Outros ahy que quando se soam que torcé 2 estiram os narizes / 2 ffazé nos Ringer 
2 outras mujtas 2 maas aparecencas™! / que fazé os homeés aos Rostros Eem 
os outros nenbros guando* / falla4 E som todas desonras 2 torpidades moorméte 


216 ywergonca read uergonca. 266 Read Jrmados. 37 Je Read alii*. 
218 maao read mado. 219 2 fazé cd blurred. 
20 card read gard. 21 aparecencas read aparecencas. 


2% Quando superfluous til over the letter g; for resolution of wa, cf. PCA, §2, D, u. 
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do Rostro / Ca aface 2 acara do homé. espelho he da santa deceprina / E Por 
tanto deuija ensy aauer mayor garda PPor que qual / quer cousa que seia 
é ella de pecado Ou de maleza nd se po / de é cobrir E por ende conuem que 
acara do homé. seja senpre / tenperada 2 rreglada é todo seu gesto Asy que 
nd seia aspera / cd dureza. né doce cé docesa forte Alguus** ahy outrosi / que é 
andando semelha que rremG/ c5 / os bracos** 2 semelham / (174 Vo) espanto Ca se 
melhé que em hiia ora querem conprir cd os bracos. / tres officios muj de- 
partidos Ca queré em aterra andar 2 em no / aar uoar 2 em omar nadar. 
querem tomar oficgio domé é andi / do Ede aue uoando 2 de naue nadando 
PPoderé alguiis di / zer que todas estas cousas. se podem escusar dedizer Ca 
parece / mais rreprendiméto ca doutrina Mais deuedes saber que a / lguidas 
cousas que som de calar conué aas uegadas dese dizi / ré. PPor que as negrigencias 
desensinados temé algiias ue / zes uergonca. pero certo he que todas estas 
cousas aueem / no mundo Mais aueem ao home™ por alguid pecado / que desata 
primeiraméte dedentro oestado dalma 2 depo / is conturbaa de fora 2 desorden 
a6 @ ella amaneira de bem / fazer Asy como te ia foy mostrado por aquela 
autoridade / de salam6. por aqual se mostra que primeiraméte se trastor / na 
7 des ordena dedentro aalma. ante que amostre nem / hia obra defora Ca é 
quanto diz salamé ohomé apost / eta. de mostra mudamento dedentro. em 
quanto Diz. / que fala cé odedo Acena ci os olhos. é esto de mostra / que anda 
desordenado 2 mostra desordenanca 2 cdffon / dimento das obras E esto he 
oque diz no liuro eclesiasti / co PPor aujsta se conhece ohomé Em acara se 
pare / ce osisudo Em amaneira de cobrir do corpo 2 em a / maneira do Rijso 
dos dentes E em amaneira do an / dar se mostra gra parte do siso do homé. 
Eesto diz por®” / oque de fora parece é ohomé. quer seia bem quer mal. podese / 
Iulgar segundo acalidade do corpo E PPoré faz mujto / mester aguarda 
dadeceplina pera rrefrear com ella / (175 Ro) adesordinagd dos menbros de 
fora E que faca acada hud mé / bro Vssar de seu oficio Em tal maneira. que 
em mentre hud mé / bro. fezer algiia cousa. que este o outro menbro muj 
asesegado / Esse lhe fezer mester sua aJuda. estonce uaa o outro men / bro 
ao aJudar muj ordenadaméte cé cordura assy como cé / ué Onde he mujto mester 
que saiba cada hui mébro é que / tfho deue ao outro socorrer 2 aJudalo 2 
quando lhe cépre quedo / estar 2 esso meesmo quando ooutro faz algiia cousa 
2 nom / lhe conpre sua aJuda Ca assy he ocorpo do homé ordena / do. como hud 
céselho. é oqual cada hud aseu oficgio como os / homeés am é huiia cidade Ca 
sese huiis trametessem atomar / os officios dos outros. seria acidade 2 todo 
ocomuii conturbado / 2 de sordenado. Bem asi he ocorpo do homé. quando os 
huis né / bros se trabalhd sem Razom. atomar os officios dos outros en / té se 
desata aordenacé** 2 aonjdade que deus no corpo ordenou E / PPois esta he 
aprimeira guarda que deue seer no gesto. que saiba / cada hui nébro céteerse 
é aquel oficio pera que foy feito por que hud / né tome o oficio do outro. né 


23 Alguus read Alguus. %% bracos read bragos. 
home read homé; cf. PCA, § 5, note 5. 

2% desorden a erasure between the two elements. 

"27 por cf. note 182. 228 gordenacéd read aordenacé. 
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1125 uejam Ca estes / som os oficios de cada hud nébro Os narizes cheiré aboca / 
ffale amaao*® obre. opee ande Aorelha escujte Os dentes talhé / 2 moa aujanda 

E assy usem os nenbros Cada hui seu oficio / pera que fford ordenados. que 

nd tomé huis os oficios dos outros / Nem seid tragudos aoficios. pera os quaaes 

n6é ford feitos E ase / gunda guarda. que deue fazer no gesto. he que cada hui 

1130 nenbro / ffaca oque adeffazer. segundo ia dicto he Asi que n6 faca mais / Ne 
er faca meos. né em nehuiia outra maneira como conué / (175 Vo) E assy sse 
aposte carega omenbro é sua obra que nunca passe / afforma. nen aobra. nen 
arregra. né oatenperamento da ones / tidade E Poremos exenplo é alguiias poucas 
cousas Assy / como Rijr senpre. sem abrir os dentes. Veer sem rreuoluer os / 

1135 olhos. falar sem torcger os beigos 2 sem fealdade do Rostro / E sem estendi- 
mento das maaos*! Essem estroncar os dedos / Essem rreuolujmento da 
cabeca Essem estiramento Ou ab / aixamento das sobrancelhas Eandar sem 
auanar comos / bracos™? sseer sem arredamento dos pees Essem sobrre caua / 
lgamento das pernas E ssem rreuolujmento 2 sem estendimto / dellas Esseer 

1140 sem acostamento. dos couodos 2 das costas. / Jazer sem derramantéto dos 
nébros 2 sem descobrimento delles / E Pera sse aJnda dizer. é€ mais poucas 
pallauras Conué / que o gesto do homé. é todo seja graciosso Esseja quedo 

2 asese / gado ssem negrigencia. seja pesado sem tardanca. sseja agu¢ / osso. 

ssem arreuatamento. sseja duro sem malicia. sseja / Rigo sem com rronpiméto 

1145 dos temperamentos dos nenbros / Deue sse temperar é esta gisa O gesto molle 
tenperalo / cé otoruado 2 otoruado cé omolle E ogesto aleuantado / que he 
atriuudo 2 soberuo temperalo Com ogesto negligéte / E onegrigente pode tem- 
perar oaleuantado 2 atreuudo O / gesto arreuatado podesse temperar. hud cé 

o outro Ca a / ntre os pecados. non ha hy outros contrairos. ssaluo se / he 

1150 auirtude PPor que tirando oque hud pecado quer mais 2 cre / cendo oque o 
outro quer demeos assy sse faz aujrtude / Capitulo xliij*** de como de comeco 

se deue ohomé enformar en boas / obras 7 em boos custumes atodo seu poder / 

(176 Ro) Segundo diz opapa ssam gregorio. muj graues cousas som / de emendar 

As cousas que hiia uez. am tomado maao cu / stume 2 maao comeco 2 de tornar 

1155 abem 2 aaposta f / orma 2 aboo estado 2 que ia he desatado 2 destroido 2 
deitado a / mal Demais des que atomado forma desaposta 2 layda E por™ / esto 
quando toma ohomé de comeco boa proposicé 2 se torna / do mundo pera seruir 
adeus. quer por rromarias quer por outra ma / neira é sua casa meesma onde 
mora Deue detomar boa / 2 aposta 2 onesta forma de ujuer. de quese emfforme 

1160 de boos / custumes E gardesse que nom tome nem hija maneira m / aa ou maao 
usso PPor que se maao uso tomase ou maao cus / tume. nom opoderia tirar desij 

Ou lhe seria muj graue dea / tirar Deue catar otenpo de toda asua ujda. toda 

por ome / udo é tal que ueia 2 conhosca bem é como odespendeo Eueia / senpre 

se faz alguaé bem Ou algiia uez se faz alguii mal / E nom tanto bem como fezera 

1165 se podera E quese quite defazer / omal 2 que se trabalhe em quanto poder. 


29 parecenca read parecenga. 2° gmaao read amado. 
31 maaos read mados. %2 bracos read bragos. 


3 zliij* cf. note 212; the numeral = is partially erased. %% por cf. note 182. 





ponha desordenan¢a. né maa / parecenca™® é seu oficio Onde céué que os olhos 
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em no emendar 2 di / endeante nom fazer outro nem hud Ca assy como nen / 
huda ora do tempo. nom he tam pequena que pase por to / doo ano sem gualar- 
dom de d[eu]s.2** se bem despendido he Asy / nom he tam pequeno pensamento 
em ocoragé nem tam / pequeno sabor. nem tam pequeno prazer. nem tam pe- 
quena / palaura nem feito que todo non seja bem ujsto 2 escodrinh / ado ante 
deus E nom aia de uijr aJujzo E ssaberse qual / foy boo 2 qual foy maao E PPor 
é em toda sua obra que a / de fazer ohomé. adeffallar de boca ou de cujdar 
ou de / peensar em seu coracé Esse quer bem fazer Deue usar 2 fazer / (176 Vo) 
esto em seu corac6 2 em sua memoria sempre Ca se ago / ra ouuesses amorrer. 
farias esto que fazes Ou dirias esto / que dizes 2 pensarias esto que pensas 
Ou cobijcarias** esto que / coobijcas*’ 2 queres Onde cada que te ueer ao 
corracgé ossabor / do pecado. pensa esto Ca mujto mayor cousa 2 melhor / he 
esquiuar opecado ante que o faca Ca depois que ffor ffleyto / fazer emenda dele 
EaJnda mais ligeira cousa he de / uencer atentacd 2 omaao deseio que ué ao 
coracg6. que soff / rer € sy. amaa conciécia que tem depois por opecado que 
ha / ffeito Nom tome ne hui ésy atreujmento aora que lhe ué / atentaco do 
pecado Dizendo que fara peendenga seo conprir. / Ca pero que deus perdoa omal 
que ohomé faz quando se arrepeen / deo del no seu coracé 2 ochora Em pero non 
deue nem / hud fazer opecado Ca nom sabe sese podera dello arre / peender 
Ou se podera adeus del fazer dina emenda qual / deue Ou se lhe dara deus 
tamanho espaco que o possa ffazer / Eonde quer que uaa Eonde quer que uenha 
Eque quer que ffacga sa / iba esto toda uja Euenha lhe esto senpre na mente / 
E esto dizé senpre na mjsa quando dizé suso em corda. / que quer dizer. tenhamos 
sempre suso adeus o coracd em toda no / ssa obra 2 em todos nosos feitos 2 seo 
teuermos. niica po / deremos pecar. né fazer né hud pecado. nem mal /** (177 Ro) 
Capitulo liiij** de como deuemos teer 7 creer. que deus he presente senpre / en 
todo engar. ora seia é problico ora em ascondido / En todo llogar crreamos que 
senprre deus he pressente 2 os / sseus olhos em todo lugar ueem 2 cat os boos 
2 os / maaos 2 moormente crreemos que he em tal lugar quan / do estamos em 
sua obrra por que sempre nos acordemos. do / que diz oproffeta dauj. seruj 
ossenhor em temor E Outrossy Diz / este profeta ssenhor ante os angos. ati 
cantarrey. cantar de / louuores PPois paremos mentes em que maneira. nos cé / 
ué ante deus 2 ante os seus angos estar Assy 2 em tal gissa / estemos aorar 2 
acitar que o nosso coraco. acorde cd anossa / uoz. sse non seede certos. que em 
uaao™? trabalhades Ca deus / nom uos ouue nem rrecebe tal oracé. sse ocoracd 
nom / uay ael cd auoz / Capitulo lvj* como o* homé deue estar é oracé cé 
omjldade 2 reuerenca** / Senos com alguiis homeés* poderossos qué sesemos / 
ffallar 2 de ffeito ffalamos PPor que nom fiazemos. / nos ao nosse** ssenhor. o 
que fazemos aestes. que lhe / ffalamos cé grande omjldade 2 rreuerenga. spicial / 


% dijeujs symbol is missing. %% cobiijcaras read cobijcarias. 

%7 coobijcas read coobijcas. 238 A blank space of five lines follows. 

%9 liiij cf. note 212; this is obviously a scribal error. “© yaao read uado. 
“1 Jy cf. note 212; read alv*. 28 como o erasure between these two words. 


3 reuerenca the letters werenca are superposed. 
™ aleuiéss homezs erasure between these two words. % nosse read nosso. 
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mente quando cé elles teemos daderencar alguas** cousas / de noso proueito 
Esse assy nom ffezesemos. nos nom Jria / mos ala Quanto mais ao nosso ssenhor 
deus. cd que temos / fforcadaméte**? daderencar mujto nosso proueito Assy dos / 
corpos. como das almas PPor que lhe non falaremos cé / aquella messura 2 
rreuerenca. que fflalamos aos ssenhores / (177 Vo) tereaaes. pois que el he deus 
2 senhor ssobrre todollos ssenhorres 2 ssobrre / todoo omundo. com toda omjl- 
dade 2 cé toda deuacgd. odeuemos. / Rogar que nos perdoe quantos noios 2 
pecados lhe fazemos cada hui / dia 2 cada hiia ora Pero nom em mujtas palauras 
odeuemos rro / gar Mais em niujta pureza do coracé 2 cé pongimento de lagri 
/ mas deuemos dauer aesperanca de seer omjldosos E PPorende. / breue deue 
seer aoracdé 2 pura. ssaluo se por espiramento 2 por obra / da graca de deus 
ffor allongada / Capitulo lvj** como ao homé boo 2 de santo proposito he 
de perdoar ao cor / po alguas**? uegadas / Conuem esto assaber queo homé 
scpiritual 2 boo 2 de santo propo / imento. deue de perdoar ao corpo alguias 
uezes E nom / dar lhe trabalho. nen austinengia quando ujr que ha algia / 
emfirmjdade ou fraqueza ou nojo por que nom podese em outra g / isa conprir 
© que adeffazer Onde aos tpos do leer quando leer assi lea que / em lendo ore 
E que é aquello que leer. nom queira tam solamente to / mar aciencia que 
aprende Mais aJnda auer é ello spiritual sabor / 2 deuac6*® Ca asanta escpritura 
he poco de Jacob E esto se enten / de. como que he poco dohomé que lujta 
c6 odiaboo 2 c6 omundo / 2 cé assua carne pera os dirribar E deitar sosy 2 
uencellos Esse / traua cé deus pera se abracar bem cé el. sse he uencedor he 
de / boa uentura Onde assanta escpritura he poco de tal ho / mé donde toma 
2 tira augua pera beuer 2 tomar rrefrige / rio contra oacendimento do trabalho 
2 do lazeiro que leua em / esta lujta E deste trabalho* 2 desta augua tira 
ohomem / é aoracgé 2 é adeuacgé que ha é alicd que lee Onde céué asaber / (178 
Ro) que nom deue ohomé Ir senpre aa oracé é gisa que posponha allicom / 
Ca é alicom meesma podera auer deuacd 2 comtép rar*® 2 orar / Capitulo 
lvij**3 como é fazendo olauor corporal deuemos pensar é / deus. nd tomado 
fastio do bé / Assy faca ohomé ollauor que faz Assy como se fezese em el peé / 
denca™ que plaza adeus quando tirar amaao** do lauor. non deue / ospiritu®® 
quedar é hia pallaura Mais laurar 2 orar 2 obrar 2 / pensando é deus E em 
aquellas cousas que som prol daalma é oran / do Ca aJnda este lauor spiritual.**” 
deue fazer obrando Ou fazen / do olauor corporalmente Eem mentre que faz 
este lauor corpo / ral. em na alma deue. fazer outro serujco spiritual E este he 
olauor / de que nunca deue quedar Eem todas maneiras. se deue gardar. / de nom 
estar baldio. Nem oucioso que non faca algiua cousa / Outrosy de deue gardar 
de nom estar oucioso 2 que nom tome / fastio. nem no Jo em aquel lauor boo 


™6 aleuas read alguas. 27 forcadaméte read fforcadaméte. 

48 /oj cf. note 212. 249 alguas read alguas. 

250 deuazd read deuagé. %1 trabalho the letter r is superposed over ¢. 
%2 comlép rar erased e between the two elements. 

53 Jyij cf. note 212. %4 pee /denca read peé / denga. 

% maao read mado. 258 ospiritu MS.: ospu; cf. note 8. 

257 spiritual MS.: spual; cf. note 8. 
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que faz Ca oauoricimen / to do bem esp[irit]ual*** he auorecimento que o homé 
toma do bem es / piritual 2 esto lhe uem daparte do Imjgo PPregica 2 uagar que 
tom / a ohomé em estar baldio 2 ouciosso 2 né fazer algiia cousa debé / he dei- 
tarse auagar 2 é dar se affolga por que non quer pensar. né laurar / Nem fazer 
né hud bem he como lugar onde caaeé por esto as / cogidas dos pecados Ehe 
como camara priuada 2 he po / rta. detodollos maaos pensamentos Ca estas 
duas co / usas som asy como duas portas por onde entram as maas / cujdacoes*®® 
aalma Ca ao homé que acha odiaboo baldio 2 0 / ucioso 2 é uagar 2 uazio de 
boos pensamentos 2 esta anoJado / (178 Vo) do bem. logo oenuja asas maas 
obrras fazer E nom cujde / nehui. que estando cd deus 2 pensando em el 7 é 
as cousas que / ael prazé 2 som ao serujco seu que por ello esta uagaroso 7 
bal / dio Ca macar que ohomé nom faz estonce né hiia obra co / rporal este 
uagar que ha estado quedo he obra. ssobretodalas / obras Ellauor que he de 
mayor prool 7 de mayor bem que / todolos outros lauores Ca pensar é deus 
2 ffallar com el é / ocoracé. he trazer deus assy 2 metelo em seu coracé 2 em sa / 
pousada E auer é mente as cousas de deus 2 pensar em / ellas Asy como diz 
sam gregorio Né hia cousa né / he ao homé espiritual. mais aproueitosa né 
mais deleito / sa. segundo uerdade que este uagar. scilicet. que apartandose 
cé / deus 2 auer espaco de falar cé el 2 nom ha tfo do mundo / que homé nom 
posa auer pera esto uagar. sequiser aJnda que / este noJoso 2 enfadado Mais 
quanto oha mais é usso / 2 em custume. este uagar E quanto mais se da ael 
ta / to mais lhe praz do tempo. em que tal uagar ha / Capitulo lviij**® & como 
deuemos. deparmentes** é todalas cousas / 2 obras que auemos de fazer / EM 
todallas obras que fezeres para bem mentes. que / he oque podes bem fazer 
sem pecado 2 sem rrepré / dimento Esse he coussa qual conuenha dese fazer / 
2 sete estara bem ou nom. acépanha daqwzelles que som de m / aaos custumes 
2 que som mal dizentes 2 de maas lenguas / E que som é sseus*® feytos de 
sordenados. fuge logo delles / (179 Ro) asy como poconha de morte Ca as 
maas fallas 7 as maas / cOpanhias dos maaos Conrronpé os boos custumes dos / 
boos Ca qué se chega aopez 2 otrage cd amaao*® écuja sse / del Quando te fores 
pera teu leito deitar Des que for noi / te cada uegada escodrinha atua alma 
2 atua comg¢iécia 2 / demanda conta ati meesmo. detodos teus pensamétos 
E / detodas as palauras 2 de todollos feitos 2 detodollos prazeres / 2 uoon- 
tades 2 sabores. Ou noJos ou pesares 7 trestezas 2 / coijdados que ouueste é 
ese dia E rreuolue 2 peensa / 2 cata que he aquelo é que meyos calaste. ou de 
ta fazenda 2 erro / contra deus ou contra teu proximo. é aquel dia por feito 2 
por obra 2 / se achares que ero te ueo alinpao cé door 2 cé pesar 2 cé la / grimas 
de coracé 2 dolhos E toda anoyte Contando os / eros 2 os pecados ante ti Ede 
dia acusate delles é confis6 / E dos bees que achares que fezeste aquel Da gracas 
adeus M / ais non ati PPor que aconfisom pera seer conprida deue seer de / 
sauada que descobra todos os teus pecados Asy como os fez / este manifestaméte 
2 non os é cobras Outrossy acéfisom / deue seer de grado 2 de uoontade 2 non 


%8 esplirit|jual symbol is missing. 259 cujdacoes read cujdagées. 
9 [pig cf. note 212. %1 deparmentes read depararmentes. 
%2 sseus final s is superposed. 23 gmaao read amado. 
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por palauras affre / mossentadas 2 descussa. Nem que o fefeste?® fezeste por ma 

so sacamto / Ou por aazo doutré. mais detodo coracé Acerca deti deues / seer no: 

3} tal que alinpes bem tuaalma do que confesas 2 non aluxes / mais é pecado né é gal 
a 1290 maldades Eesto he quando ohomé diz / seus pecados aboa é tengd 2 pura 2 po! 


pera fazer eméda deles / adews E nom enteécom deo poblicar asy aoutros ab- 
bades / Ou por te mouer amal 2 apecado Ou por te gabares / do que fezeste 
E Deues outrossy De confesar teu pecado / (179 Vo) 2 nom oalheo Ca esto he 


gram pecado descobrir outré se nom / he em tal gisa que nom posas confesar fol 
1295 oteu sem dizer oalheo. / Em tom aJnda nom digas O nome do outro que o fez na 
con / tigo Esse poruentura nom se podendo escusar desse descobrir / 0 outro va 
O que te ouujr de confisom deue deteer gram segre / do. Asy como aaquel que do 
se comfessa adeus nom ael / Capitulo Ibiij**** é como nos**? deuemos agardar dos ia 
erros 2 dos pecados pe / quenos Asy como nos gardamos dos grandes / Quem ar 
1300 boo seruo quiser seer de deus Assy se garde dos erros E / dos pecados pequenos 
Assy como se gardara dos gran / des. Nom se crrea né se asegure dessy meesmo ar 
quanto / quer que tenha boa uoontade 2 muj boo coracé 2 boo proposito / de af 
alguii bem fazer EaJnda quanto mais aujnado 2 m / ais acendido esta. é oamor at 
de deus Ca nom ha nem hia / cousa de bé que tam arreigada seJa no coraco bt 


1305 do homé. ou / opom alguid pouco tras as espadoas. degisa que nom aia coij / dado 
tanto del Ou ouaa olujdando que se nom torue 2 que sse / nom mude é el Asy 





como dise sam gregorio Os boos desei / os que som no coracé do homé. se nom 2 
som entendidos 2 aujua / dos 2 metudos logo em obra. pouco 2 pouco assy se we 
uaao*8 / sajndo dauoontade 2 escaecendo que os non sente ohomé ataa / que ot 
1310 nom ahy desejo néhud Mais crecendo oaujuaméto qua / ndo se né cata ohomé cl 
ha é ocorac6*®* oamor de deus A priuan / ¢a da cra?” graca lhe pom no coracé 6 
adeleitac6 da palaura de / deus do boo em sinamento 2 do boo castigo 2 da 
boa rrazom / (180 Ro) que o homé lee os liuros ou oque ouue em preegacé 
? doutra m / aneira em boo solaz lhe da asy como leite com que cresca no cora / ‘ 
f 1315 com Como saiba amar 2 serujr adeus 2 como se saiba chegar ael / E que pense 
Fi b quanio he de boo 2 de mesura 2 de grande misericord / ia he aaquelles que se d 
“a dam ael 2 uaao*” pera el E que gram galard6é / da aaqueles queo serué 2 per- d 
‘ , seuer6 é seu serujco Eesto lhe da como / pastor grande 2 boo oamor de deus d 
: que he no cora¢o cé que se anche / mujto 2 se faca moy groso 2 muj grande d 
1320 Ao racé he aquella que o garda / é o amor 2 offaz estar estaujl 2 forte 2 dalhe d 
essfforco 2 conhocimto / ssobretodas as cousas que som necesarias pera sua e 
saluac6 Mujto / faz aohomé mester de auer esto é aquelas cousas que quer e 
ffazer / pera auer daprazer adeus 2 pera auer oseu amor 2 por lhe fazer serujco / e 
cé que lhe praza Cao nosso Imjgo odiaboo nom acousa que tam / forteméte. 
1325 né tam afficada aia pera nos enpeencer Como qua / ndo pode flazer. que aquel € 
trabalho que tomamos Ou aquel bem / que fazemos sem meolo 2 sem cordura 
2 sem rrecado 2 sem aten / peraméto. Por tal que nom posamos merecer de € 


cobrar aquela / gloria. que el 2 os seus conpanheiros mereceré perder Ca / 





| %4 fefesie cf. note 20. 8 Acerca read Acerca. %¢ [biija Read xlix. 
%7 nos superposed. %8 y4aao read uado; cf. note 31. %9 coracéd read coracé. 
270 era cf. note 20. 271 yaao read uado; cf. note 31. 
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mayor prigoo he atentacé em que nos pom. Por obé*” que / ffazemos que né aque 
nos da por comer sobejo Ca esta uea homé / logo 2 aoutra é cubrese 2 nom se 
garda ohomé dela Ca por cer / to mayor pecado he 2 moor prigoo oque nos da 
por muj / grande Vegilias que nom o que nos uem por mujto dormjr 


GLOSSARY 


(The first occurrence of the word is given, and the modern Portuguese equivalent 
follows in each case. Words which differ from modern usage only in the form of 
nasalization (i.e., the orthographical interchange of m, n, and the til with nasal 
value); which preserve ¢ for modern c+e or i; u for modern v or 5; single and 
double consonants and vowels; o for modern u; or which show the interchange of 
i and j, have in most cases been excluded. Text spacings and majuscule letters 
are preserved. For the abbreviation PCA, see footnote 1 of the Introduction.) 


argulhia (605) orgulho fogalica (53) folga 
a layda (1156) feia 
: loucaynha (587) loucania; cf. Wil- 
busce (86) busque; cf. Williams, op. liams, op. cit., §78, 4, B. 
cit., §26, 1, B. 


cagé (276) ocasiao 

caion (730) i.e., cajon: ocasiao 

cay6 (284) ocasido 

cellencio (289) siléncio 

cho (13) co, i.e., que o 

cogidas (1249) i.e., sujidades; cf. Wil- 
liams, op. cit., §91, 1, A; PCA, §12, 
note 10. 

coyo (908) ocasiao 

dauj (110) David 

deceprina (536) disciplina 

deciprina (678) disciplina 

defeso (72) defendido 

desasperar (46) desesperar 


maaees (126) males 
macar (1256) ainda que 
malliquena (376) maliciosa 
meyos (1023) menos 


neiceos (783) néscio 
neicijdade (369) necedade 


pom (954) pdem 
probitano (166) pobretano 
problico (270) pablico 


saar (765) sanar, sarar, curar 
sabenca (375) sapiéncia 

sey (648) sé 

sobre frueldade (1026) superfluidade 
soo (140) i.e., sdo: sou; cf. ZRPh, 





1330 


e canjstees (816) encangastes 

enfinta (285) fingimento 

enpeécedoiras (687) cf. enpeencedei- 
ras (690). 

er (527) outra vez, de novo; cf. Ro- 
mania, IX, 580. 

escodrinhar (241) esquadrinhar; cf. 
Romania, X, 341. 

estonce (296) entao 


Northwestern University 


x1x, 516, note 7. 
superfrueldade (385) superfluidade 


trautan (709) tratam 


uaao (1309; 1317) vao (vb.) 
uenria (562) viria 
uerra (169) vir (vir) 


Vaao (122) vao (vb.) 


HENRY Hare CARTER 


22 Por obé erasure between these two words. 
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VERSIONS OF LINDSAY’S SATIRE OF 
THE THREE ESTATES 


ie HAS been amply demonstrated by students of Sir David Lindsay’s 
Satire of the Three Estates that there were performances of the play in 
1540, 1552, and 1554, and that the Three Estates as now extant in the 
quarto of 1602 and George Bannatyne’s manuscript of 1568 represents a 
revision made subsequently to the year 1550. The normal view would 
be that Bannatyne’s version derives from the manuscript later used for 
the edition of 1602; but Mr. Douglas Hamer, Lindsay’s most recent 
editor, argues that the Bannatyne copy was made from a version of the 
Three Estates earlier than that used for the quarto of 1602. 

Mr. Hamer is so fully convinced that Lindsay had revised The Satire 
of the Three Estates for an Edinburgh performance, in 1554, that he has 
placed the date 1554 in the running head of the text of 1602.1 In like man- 
ner he has labelled the Bannatyne copy of 1568 so as to indicate that it 
derives from a manuscript of 1552.? This is in accordance with Mr. Ha- 
mer’s conclusions that ““The Bannatyne MS. version must then be the play 
as produced at Cupar in 1552’ and that “The quarto represents the text 
of the play as performed before the Queen-Regent at Edinburgh on 
August 12, 1554.” Mr. Hamer’s theory would seem to be that a manu- 
script of a revised version of the Three Estates was prepared for a Cupar, 
Fifeshire, performance in 1552; then used as a basis for a further revision 
made by Lindsay for the 1554 performance at Edinburgh; and later used 
by George Bannatyne for his copy made in 1568. According to this 
theory, the manuscript of the revised version of 1554 was used for the 
quarto of 1602. 

I shall not undertake here to determine whether the same manuscript 
copy of the Three Estates was used both by George Bannatyne in 1568 
and by the editor of the quarto of 1602; I shall merely maintain the in- 
correctness of Mr. Hamer’s arguments that different versions lie behind 
the Bannatyne manuscript and the quarto text.5 I quote from Mr. 
Hamer’s presentation of his thesis in The Library of June, 1929: 


1 The Works of Sir David Lindsay, Scottish Text Society (Edinburgh, 1931-34), 4 vols. 
Mr. Hamer gives parallel texts of the Bannatyne MS. and the quarto of 1602 (vol. 1). 

2 Cf. Mr. Hamer’s statement in his prefatory note that “The dates in the headlines of 
each version are those of the performances of the play represented by the text below” 
(Works, 1, vi). 

3 “The Bibliography of Sir David Lindsay (1490-1555),’’ The Library, Fourth Series 
(June, 1929), x, 38. Cf. Works, m1, 8; tv, 148. 4 Works, tv, xxxiv; cf. 11, 9. 

5 Miss Anna Jean Mill’s suggestion that “slight emendations” may have been made for 
the 1554 performance of the Three Estates is based on an argument which Mr. Hamer has 
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in revising his play for the Edinburgh performance Lindsay seems to have en- 
larged the representation of the Prioress, to bring her more firmly into the satire, 
and to have added the sermons.® 


According to the notes on the Three Estates in the fourth volume of his 
edition of Lindsay’s Works, published in 1934, he seems to have aban- 
doned his theory that ‘‘the sermons” were added in 1554, but attempts 
to reinforce his thesis that lines 3649-74 in the quarto constitute evidence 
of revision.’ His principal arguments are phrased in fuller form, however, 
in The Library, where he gives, in parallel columns, transcripts from the 
corresponding parts of the Bannatyne manuscript (B 2981-92) and the 
quarto of 1602 (Q 3643-76).° I suggest that the reader use also his edition 
of the Three Estates so as to have the advantage of a wider context. 

I quote further extracts from Mr. Hamer’s article: ‘“‘very close textual 
collation of one passage shows distinctly the hand of a reviser of the 
quarto text, and we can only assume that the reviser was Lindsay.” He 
continues, ‘‘Flattery Friar is ordered to be unfrocked by the Sergeants 
(Bann. MS. 2941-80) and is discovered to be Feigned Flattery who had 
caused the King to be led astray. This is retained in the quarto version 
(3603-42) but a Prioress is included.”® He concludes, “Lindsay’s intro- 
duction of the Prioress into the episode of the unfrocking and exposing 
of sinful clergy, and his transference of the threat of hanging from the 
Friar to the Prioress, has made him forget the exact nature of the Friar’s 
appeal . . . the Friar’s appeal not to be hanged has therefore no rightful 
place in the quarto version. Its presence reveals the clumsy ‘join’ of the 
reviser.””!° 

What Mr. Hamer has called “the clumsy ‘join’ of the reviser”’ has im- 
pressed me, on the contrary, as Lindsay’s excellent dramatic technique 
designed for the multiple stage. Whatever of imperfection exists is rather 
to be found in Bannatyne’s version of 1568. Bannatyne, in all honesty, 
has acknowledged that he made many omissions. Certain alterations of 
the text were necessary in order to secure a measure of consistency for 
his abbreviated version of the play, but Bannatyne’s failure to make the 
proper changes in the text of the Three Estates makes it possible to dis- 
cover his handiwork. 

In short, I controvert Mr. Hamer’s thesis that the lines relating the 
unfrocking of the Prioress were rather a later addition to the text of 1552 
than an omission by Bannatyne in 1568. I challenge his argument that 





rejected (Works, tv, 148), and which, accordingly, I need not discuss in this article. Cf. 
Miss Mill’s “Representations of Lyndsay’s Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis,”’ PMLA (Sept., 
1932), xivu1, 639. 6 Library, x, 38. 

” Works, tv, 148; 1v, 227-228, notes on lines “3609-50.” 

8 Library, x, 36-37. ® Library, x, 35. 10 Library, x, 38. 
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the figure of the dance was first applied by Lindsay to the Friar and later 
diverted by Lindsay to the Prioress. I find no inappropriateness in the 
quarto version for the Friar’s appeal not to be hanged, and no evidence 
that the unfrocking of the Prioress was not in the original text of 1552. 

I. The elucidation of these points may be made with more clarity if the 
progress of the play is followed according to the quarto text, which may 
be regarded as substantially the same as the text used by Bannatyne, ex- 
cept for the disputed lines relative to the Prioress. I subdivide Q 3556- 
3686, for convenience of discussion and as an aid to the visualization of 
the action, into four sections or scenes. 

First, Q 3556-3620. Diligence, who sees the Friar whispering to the 
Prelate (Q 3555/6), denounces him to the lords over whom Correction 
presides (Q 3556-59). The First Licentiate and Diligence discuss “‘the 
Sprituall stait” (Q 3560-86). Batcheler outlines the activities of “‘beg- 
gand freirs” (Q 3587-3602), and concludes with the counsel to the lords 
that they should banish the Friar and the Prioress (Q 3603-14). Correc- 
tion gives the sergeants the order to degrade and banish the Friar and the 
Prioress (Q 3615-20; cf. B 2953-58). 

Second, Q 3621-48, B 2959-86. The two sergeants unfrock the Friar, 
whereupon Good Counsel recognizes him as Flattery and denounces him 
to the King. It may be recalled that Flattery along with Falset and Dis- 
sait, had previously been imprisoned and declared worthy of the gallows 
(Q 2469-70, B 2582-83) ," but that the Friar had escaped from the stocks 
and had returned under the protection of the Bishop, who claimed ex- 
emption from temporal punishment (Q 2698/9, 2699-2700, B 2720-21). 

Third, Q 3649-74. While the lords may be supposed to be considering 
the case of the Friar, now revealed as Flattery and no longer exempt 
from corporal punishment, the facilities of the multiple stage enable the 
sergeants to proceed to the unfrocking of the Prioress. They discover 
that she has “ane kirtill of silk under hir habite’’ (Q 3652/3), which is 
evidence enough to the First Sergeant that she is “ane cowclink” (Q 
3656). He had previously addressed to her the words: 

Cum on, my Ladie Priores, 
We sall leir zow to dance, 
And that within ane lytill space, 
Ane new pavin of France. (Q 3649-52) 


These are the lines which Mr. Hamer has asserted Lindsay transferred 


from the Friar to the Prioress. I am convinced that the reverse is the case. 
The corresponding lines in the Bannatyne copy run: 
il Mr. Hamer may have overlooked the line, ““Howbeit ze sould hang them ge do them 


na wrang”’ (Q 2470, B 2583), when he declared that “the quarto version nowhere men- 
tions the hanging of the Friar” (Library, p. 38; Works, tv, 228, notes on lines ““3609-50”’). 
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Cum on, schir flattry, be the mess, 
We sall leir zow to dance, 
Within ane bony littill spaice, 
Ane new paven of france. (B 2987-90) 


According to my theory that the Bannatyne quatrain is the adaptation, 
“schir flattry’”’ was substituted for “my Ladie Priores,’’ and “‘be the 
mess” was added for metrical purposes. 

The New English Dictionary defines paven as “‘A grave and stately 
dance, in which the dancers were elaborately dressed,” and gives author- 
ity for James Sibbald’s description: “‘A grave dance, ‘wherein the women 
in turning round form their train into a wheel like the tail of a pea- 
cock’.’’* When the sergeants unfrock the Prioress they discover that she 
is wearing a kirtle of silk under her habit. Whether the kirtle of silk 
serves to explain the “new pavin of France,’ or whether the violence of 
the Prioress’ spoliation better explains the lesson she was to learn, I do 
not pretend to know. More than one kind of dance was in vogue in Lind- 
say’s day, as Bessy of the Banns knew all too well; note the stage direc- 
tion in the Bannatyne manuscript, “Heir sall the auld man cum in leidand 
his wyfe in ane dance” (B 141/2). The dancing lesson which the First 
Sergeant promises the Prioress would seem to find its fulfillment in the 
circumstances of her unfrocking. 

Fourth, Q 3675-87, B 2991-3002. The multiple stage now directs the 
attention to Flattery, who is pleading to the lords for pardon, “My 
Lords for Gods saik let not hang me”’ (Q 3675, B 2991)."* Mr. Hamer de- 
clares that this appeal of the Friar has no rightful place in the quarto 
version.'* The gist of his argument is his theory that Lindsay had trans- 
ferred certain lines, viz., Q 3649-52, from the Friar to the Prioress and 
that, accordingly, Flattery, not having heard these words in the quarto 
version, has no reason to fear the gallows. 

The fundamental error in Mr. Hamer’s argument would seem to rest 
upon a misunderstanding of the original significance of the dance figure. 
He would be naive indeed who would suppose that the words of the First 
Sergeant to the Prioress were intended by Lindsay to be a threat of hang- 
ing,'® but Mr. Hamer, nevertheless, declares that the sergeants joke with 

12 Chronicle of Scottish Poetry (Edinburgh, 1802), vol. m, Glossary. Mr. Hamer’s line, 
“A vivid image of the slow moving to and fro of the body on the gallows swaying in the 
wind,” seems to have been included in his definition of pavin in order to support his inter- 
pretation of the use of pavin in the Three Estates (Works, tv, 228, note on line 3652). 

13 Mr. Hamer has apparently placed this scene at the gallows in the Bannatyne version 
(Works, tv, 227, notes on lines 3609-50”). He errs also in asserting that the Friar’s appeal 
is made in the quarto version “‘to the Spirituality” (Library, p. 38). . 

4 Library, p. 38; Works, rv, 228, notes on lines “3609-50.” 

46 It does not seem to have been the custom to hang nuns for a breach of chastity; the 
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the Prioress ‘about her being taught a new dance on the gallows.’ It 
seems to me, on the contrary, that even the words as applied in the Ban- 
natyne version to the Friar would hardly have suggested the gallows to 
anyone had not the Friar previously been unfrocked and revealed as 
Flattery the Vice, who had beguiled the King (B 2981-86, Q 3643-48), 
and had not the mention of hanging followed (B 2991, Q 3675). 

But in the quarto version, wherein I suspect no association between 
“Ane new pavin of France” and the gallows, there is no need of any such 
alleged threat of the gallows to prompt Flattery Friar to plead to the 
lords for pardon. For the fear of the gallows had probably been in the 
mind of Flattery ever since he had been imprisoned along with the other 
two Vices at the first session of parliament (Q 2469-70, B 2582-83). Nor 
is the Friar in ignorance of the fact that Falset and Dissait, lying in the 
stocks, are destined for the gallows, for, in his plea not to be hanged, he 
offers to help hang his “marrowis, Baith Falset and Dissait”’ (Q 3679-80, 
B 2995-96). The unfrocked Friar, no longer able to claim clerical im- 
munity, is aware that, having been denounced as “feinzeit Flattrie” 
by Good Counsel (Q 3644, B 2982), he is likely to end on the gallows. 

The question resolves itself into whether, without the alleged threat 
of hanging made to the Friar in the Bannatyne manuscript, the line 
3675 in the quarto is intelligible, “My Lords for Gods saik let not hang 
me.’ Surely the scene is so charged with the sense of Flattery’s crimes, 
that his prayer for mercy may in no wise be regarded as unprepared for 
by the context. I conclude, the Friar’s appeal not to be hanged appears 
properly in the text of the quarto of 1602. 

Instead of crediting Lindsay with a “transference” of a “threat of 
hanging from the Friar to the Prioress,” it should be recognized that the 
figure of the dance may originally have had no reference whatever to the 
gallows; and instead of motivating “‘the Friar’s appeal not to be hanged” 
by a possibly erroneous interpretation of the dance figure, the Friar’s fear 
of the gallows should be understood as growing directly out of his own 
criminal past. Mr. Hamer’s thesis that Lindsay “enlarged the representa- 
tion of the Prioress” for an Edinburgh performance of the Three Estates 
consequently falls to the ground. 

II. Not only has Mr. Hamer failed to prove in The Library of June, 
1929, that Lindsay inserted the episode of the unfrocking of the Prioress 
into a 1554 version of The Satire of the Three Estates, but apparently he 
has since taken into account evidence which bids fair to prove that the 





most a historic prioress in the sixteenth century would have had to fear was a temporary 
subjection to discipline or, after the suppression of the monasteries, retirement on a pension. 
Cf. Geoffrey Baskerville, English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries (New Haven 
1937), pp. 218-226. 16 Works, tv, 227, notes on lines “3609-50.” Cf. Library, p. 38. 
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variations in controversy between the quarto and the Bannatyne manu- 
script are all the result of omissions and alterations by George Bannatyne 
in 1568. For Mr. Hamer’s statements, that the quarto “‘passes clumsily 
from ‘Priores’ (3609) to an unspecified ‘them’ (3613, 3615)” and that “In 
the Bann. MS. (3609) ‘zon flattrand knavis’ are the prelates and their 
vice,” seem to have been included in his notes of 1934 in order to refute 
such evidence.!” 

I shall, therefore, consider the evidence which may serve to demon- 
strate that there is a greater consistency in the quarto of 1602 than there 
is in the Bannatyne copy of 1568, and that, accordingly, the unfrocking 
of the Prioress may reasonably be held to belong to the text of 1552 of 
the Three Estates. 

The Prioress appears frequently, of course, in the quarto text; she 
speaks as ‘‘Priores” in 1226-33, 3424-27, and 3657-74; and as ‘‘Abbasse”’ 
in lines 2962-75 and 2982-87.!8§ In Bannatyne’s text two lines have 
survived which reveal that the Prioress was among those originally pres- 
ent on the multiple stage in the first part of the Three Estates: 

Lo, quhair thair sittis ane prioress of renown 
Amang the rest of spritualitie. (B 2147-48, Q 1206-07) 


That she was among those present on the stage also during the reforming 
scenes of the second part of the Three Estates may be argued from the 
presence in the text of both the quarto and the Bannatyne manuscript 
of the plural pronoun ‘them’ (Q 3613, 3615, 3616, 3619; B 2951, 2953, 
2954, 2957). Despite Mr. Hamer’s unsupported assertion that the quarto 
“passes clumsily from ‘Priores’ (3609) to an unspecified ‘them’ (3613, 
3615),”’ I am convinced that “them” properly refers to “3on freir’’ 
(Q 3604) and “Jon Priores” (Q 3609). It is, however, not with the quarto 
but with the Bannatyne text that the crux of the question rests. 

Mr. Hamer apparently refers “them” or “thame” in the Bannatyne 
text to the phrase “Jone flattrand knavis,’”’ which he interprets as “‘the 
prelates and their vice.’’ I do not dispute the grammatical correctness of 
such a reference; I maintain rather that the phrase “Jone flattrand 
knavis,” no matter how interpreted, appears improperly in the text of 
the Three Estates and that, consequently, “Jone flattrand knavis”’ is not 
the true and original antecedent of the plural pronouns. 

I submit the following comparison of lines 2941-52 in the Bannatyne 
manuscript and the corresponding lines 3603-14 in the quarto. The lines 


17 Cf. Works, tv, 228, notes on lines “3609-50.” 

18 According to studies which I have made of the doubling system in the Three Estates, 
the lines credited to ‘“‘Abbasse” were probably originally assigned to the Abbot, and later 
transferred to the Prioress or “‘Abbasse”’ in order to permit the Abbot actor to double in 
the role of Commonweill. 
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form the conclusion to a speech by Batcheler in the quarto; they are 
assigned incorrectly, I believe, to Correction in the Bannatyne manu- 
script, for the role of counsellor, appropriate enough to Batcheler, is out 
of character in the Bannatyne version for Correction, who presently 
functions in both versions in the role of judge (B 2956-58, Q 3618-20). 
The line of the quarto, “‘Banische zon freir out of this land’ (Q 3604), 
appears without material change in the Bannatyne copy as “Gar baneiss 
30ne freir owt of this land” (B 2942). The quarto’s “Jon Priores”’ (Q 
3609), however, seems to have been originally rendered by Bannatyne as 
“Bone ydill knavis’” and then altered to “Jone flattrand knavis” 
(B 2947),!—a change which may suggest that Bannatyne was im- 
provising rather than literally adhering to the text of the manuscript 
before him. Instead of the two lines of the quarto, 

3on Priores withoutin fabill, 

I think scho is nocht profitabill, (Q 3609-10) 


the Bannatyne text has: 


Jone flattrand knavis, withowttin fable, 
I think thay ar nocht proffitable. (B 2947-48) 


It becomes necessary, therefore, to attempt to discover what Lindsay, or 
Bannatyne according to my theory, meant by “Jone flattrand knavis.”’ 

Mr. Hamer explains “Jone flattrand knavis’” as “the prelates and 
their vice, since these have been discussed in the previous lines.” 
By the “vice”” Mr. Hamer probably means the Friar; and by “the prel- 
ates” he may mean the Bishop, Abbot, and Parson, who later, having 
refused to submit to reformation, are consequently deprived and their 
offices given to the three evangelical clerks (Q 3705-32). But if Mr. 
Hamer’s explanation of “Jone flattrand knavis” be correct, the phrase 
can hardly be credited to Lindsay, for “Zone flattrand knavis” is not a 
true characterization of the prelates, nor are the prelates properly to be 
grouped with the Friar. The deprivation of the Bishop, Abbot, and 
Parson occurs in a later scene and is an action distinct from that in which 
the Friar is degraded. I offer the following analysis: 

After the unfrocked Friar has escaped the danger of hanging (Q 3675- 
83, B 2991-99) and has taken his seat with his fellows in the stocks 
(Q 3687-3704, B 3003-20), the session of parliament is resumed and 
further action is taken. The scene is introduced by the stage direction, 
“Heir sal the Kings and the temporal stait round togider” (Q 3704/5). Then 
Correction speaks: 

18 The Bannatyne MS., ed. W. Tod Ritchie (Edinburgh, 1928), 111, 221. 

20 Works, Iv, 228, notes on lines “3609-50.” Bannatyne, of course, used a text of the 


Three Estates which contained the account, preserved only in the quarto, of the depriva- 
tion of the prelates. 
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With the advice of King Humanitie, 

Heir I determine with rype advysement, 

That all thir Prelats sall deprivit be, 

And be decreit of this present Parliament, 

That thir thrie cunning Clark[i]s sapient 
Immediatlie thair places sall posses: (Q 3705-10) 


Rex Humanitas, the reigning king, thereupon gives the order that the 
prelates shall be deprived. A stage direction follows the order: 


The Kings servants lay hands on the thrie prelats & says. 
WANTON[NES]. 


My Lords we pray zow to be patient, 
For we will do the Kings commandement. (Q 37 15-16) 


The assigning of this speech to Wantonness seems to irdicate that the 
courtiers: Wantonness, Placebo, and Sandie Solace, as the king’s 
“servants,” are the agents effecting the deprivation of the Bishop, Abbot, 
and Parson; whereas in the previous scene the two sergeants were the 
agents who executed the order of Correction, the visiting king or judge. 
The more courteous treatment of the prelates may well have been in 
consequence of the knowledge of the distinctions of rank which Lindsay, 
who had been the “Lyon King of Arms”’ to James V of Scotland, would 
have possessed.” 

To regard, with Mr. Hamer, “Jone flattrand knavis’’ as the Friar, 
Bishop, Abbot, and Parson, and to make Correction’s order, 

Pas on; I am richt weill content: 


Syne baneiss thame incontinent, 
Owt of this cuntrie, (B 2956, Q 3618-20) 


refer to the four, would be to merge two scenes or actions of the play, 
and to accuse Correction of being premature with respect to the prelates 
and of being in error in pronouncing banishment upon the Bishop, Abbot, 
and Parson. Banishment was a fate which, historically speaking, was 
destined only for the friars and nuns; monks who were so minded were 
to be received into the ranks of the secular clergy; and none of the 
secular clergy were to be deprived unless they refused to be reformed. 
Lindsay, accordingly, groups the Abbot with the Bishop and the Parson, 
and places the Prioress with the Friar. The Bishop, Abbot, and Parson 
are to be accorded a treatment different from the unfrocking to which 
the Friar and the Prioress are subjected. 

Mr. Hamer’s explanation of “Jone flattrand knavis” would be open 
to the same objections of being an incorrect description of the prelates 


21 Works, Iv, xxix. 
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and of merging two scenes or actions which Lindsay had kept separate, 
even though the phrase, according to my thesis, were credited to Ban- 
natyne. It may, however, be thought that Mr. Hamer’s thesis would 
be tenable if “Sone flattrand knavis” in the Bannatyne text were to be 
interpreted as a group of friars visibly present on the multiple stage. 
Batcheler, who has made mention in the quarto text, and presumably 
also in the text which Bannatyne used, of “‘beggand freirs,” although 
not as if they were actually present (Q 3592, 3599, 3602), is replaced in 
the Bannatyne text by Correction, who thereupon makes a specific 
denunciation of “zone freir”’ (B 2942; cf. Q 3604) and a denunciation not 
so specific of “Zone flattrand knavis” (B 2947; vs. Q 3609), and con- 
cludes with the advice, ““Mak of thame deprivatioun” (B 2951; cf. 
Q 3613). The First Sergeant is eager to proceed with the spoliation: 


Schir, pleiss ze that we twa invaid thame, 
And ze sell se ws sone degraid thame, 
Of cowle and skaiplarie. (B 2953-55, Q 3615-17) 


Correction gives the order: 


Pas on; I am richt weill content: 
Syne baneiss thame incontinent, 
Owt of this cuntrie. (B 2956-58, Q 3618-20) 


In the quarto the Friar and the Prioress are successively unfrocked; in 
the Bannatyne text, however, only one person, Flattery Friar, suffers 
spoliation. 

Even though the Friar were to be regarded as representative of the 
whole order of friars and his unfrocking taken to be symbolical of the 
suppression of the monasteries, it would, it seems to me, have been some- 
what incongruous for Flattery Friar alone to have been unfrocked while 
other “‘flattrand” friars were present. Besides involving an incongruity, 
this interpretation of “Jone flattrand knavis” would entail a waste of 
actors, which could hardly be attributed to Lindsay, who seems to have 
had economy in mind in devising the doubling system which I have 
traced throughout the Three Estates. 

If the phrase be credited to Bannatyne, who, having deleted “Jon 
Priores,”’ inserted “Jone flattrand knavis” in order to provide new 
antecedents for the plural “thame,” and intended the phrase to be 
understood as referring to a group of friars, whom he thereby conjured 
up with the magic of a word, he peopled his stage with friars in vain. 

Neither Mr. Hamer’s explanation of the phrase “Jone flattrand 
knavis,” nor the alternate interpretation just discussed, nor any other 
interpretation which has occurred to me, serves to justify the presence 
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of “Jone flattrand knavis” in the Three Estates. Its only apparent reason 
for being in the Bannatyne version would seem to be as a substitute for 
“Zon Priores” with the design of providing new antecedents for the 
plurals which follow. 

I conclude, accordingly, that “‘zon freir’’ and “Son Priores” are the 
true antecedents of the pronoun “them,” that the text of the quarto is 
consistent, and that ‘3on Priores” (Q 3609) and her unfrocking (Q 
3649-74) appear properly in the quarto version of the Three Estates; 
whereas the presence in the Bannatyne text of “Jone flattrand knavis”’ 
(B 2947) is owing to the attempts of George Bannatyne to remove from 
his version of 1568 the inconsistencies which had resulted from his omis- 
sions of material from his copy of Lindsay’s play. 

The text of the quarto of 1602, consequently, is vindicated of the 
charge of hasty and imperfect revision. There is nothing to Mr. Hamer’s 
arguments that Lindsay revised his Satire of the Three Estates for an 
Edinburgh performance. If the theory of a 1554 version of the play dis- 
tinct from the version of 1552 is to stand, it must rest on evidence other 


than the lines concerning the Prioress. 
RAYMOND A. Houk 


Washington, D.C. 
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RICHARD MORRISON, OFFICIAL APOLOGIST 
FOR HENRY VIII 


EFORE the theory that early English humanism suffered an arrest 

at the death of More and Fisher hardens into dogma,' it may be well 
to draw attention to the importance of a small group of English scholars 
who under the patronage of Henry VIII and Cromwell pursued classical 
studies in the household of Reginald Pole in Italy during the second dec- 
ade of the sixteenth century, and who later put their learning to use in 
the king’s service in England. One of that group, Richard Morison, de- 
serves more than the scanty notice he has heretofore received.? Drafted 
at a critical moment after the outbreak of the Pilgrimage of Grace in 
1536, he was advanced literally overnight to a position of strategic 
importance as official propagandist against the rebels. The four tracts 
which he wrote in 1536 and 1539 in support of the government’s action, 
together with his unpublished writings, constitute the largest single body 
of evidence, though by no means the only evidence, for the persistence 
of the humanistic tradition in the period immediately after More’s 
death. Moreover, they reveal a hitherto unsuspected acquaintance with 
the political works of Machiavelli, whose influence in Cromwellian politi- 


1 See J. S. Phillimore, ‘““Blessed Thomas More and the Arrest of Humanism in England,” 
Dublin Review, 153 (July, 1913), pp. 1-26; R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (New York, 
1935), and The Place of St‘ Thomas More in English Literature and History (New York, 
1937). Since then, Professor Douglas Bush has demonstrated conclusively that humanistic 
education in the universities suffered no falling off after the death of More. See ‘“Tudor 
Humanism and Henry VIII,” University of Toronto Quarterly, v11 (Jan., 1938), 162-177. 

2 The account of Morison by W. A. J. Archbold in DNB is incomplete and not always 
accurate. In 1936, an article by C. R. Baskervill, “Sir Richard Morison as the author of 
two anonymous tracts on sedition,” was published posthumously ‘without his final re- 
vision” in Library, 4th Series, xvu1, no. 1, 83-87. From material published in Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, as well as from two manuscript drafts of A Remedy in the Public 
Record Office (SP 6/13, fols. 16-24, 25-34), Baskervill was able to identify A Lamentation 
in whiche is shewed what Ruyne and destruction cometh of seditious rebellyon and A Remedy 

for Sedition, Berthelet, 1536 (Short-title Catalogue, Nos. 15185, 20877), as the work of Mori- 
son. In his brief but excellent description of the two tracts and the circumstances of their 
publication, he made only parenthetic reference to Morison’s humanistic activity. 

The present account, in addition to these materials, makes use of two fragments of 
drafts of A Remedy in the Public Record Office not mentioned by Baskervill, SP/240, 
fol. 192, and SP 6/8, pp. 303-304. I have also had access to photostatic reproductions 
of the Huntington Library copy of A Remedy and the British Museum copy of An Exhorta- 
tion. For Morison’s writing career after 1536, with which Baskervill was not concerned, I 
have relied largely on Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. In considering the career of 
Morison as a humanist, I make no pretense of describing in detail his later diplomatic 
career. 
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cal policy has recently been denied. The present description of the 
literary career of Morison is therefore of importance for its bearing on the 
history both of humanism and of political ideas in early Tudor England. 

Like Cromwell, his most important patron, Morison rose from ob- 
scurity. Son of a poor man, he became a petitioner in Wolsey’s College 
at Oxford, from which he obtained the degree of B.A., January 19, 1528.* 
For a part of that year, he was a servant of Wolsey, of whose devotion to 
duty he gives a lively and affectionate picture in A Remedy for Sedition ;* 
before the end of the year he left Wolsey’s service to visit Latimer at 
Cambridge.® Here he made the acquaintance of William Gonell, amanu- 
ensis for Erasmus,® tutor of Thomas More’s children, and later a member 
of Wolsey’s household,’ and through Gonell met Thomas Cranmer. In 
the five years that followed, Cramner became Archbishop of Canterbury; 
Morison remained a student and drifted into Reginald Pole’s household 
in Italy. 

It was inevitable that English scholars in Italy should gravitate to 
Pole’s residence in Padua. An annual stipend of £100 from Henry made 
it possible for Pole to maintain a position of fair affluence and to encour- 
age others in scholarly pursuits. His tutor was Nicolas Leonico Tomeo, 
self-styled “‘N. Leonicus,”’ professor of Greek at the University of Padua, 
and friend and former fellow-student of Linacre, Latimer, and Tunstall, 
the first two of whom had directed Pole’s studies at Oxford. Peter Bembo 
and Christopher Longolius, Ciceronian stylists, and Gian Matteo Giberti, 
Bishop of Verona, visited him; More and Erasmus corresponded with 
him. Richard Pace, the Venetian ambassador, frequently entertained 
him; Thomas Lupset, who enjoyed a wide acquaintance with scholars 
on the continent, became his companion in study from 1523 to 1526. 
For young Englishmen of ambition, Pole’s household was as much a 
training school for government service as an academy of letters. Lupset 
returned to England in 1526; Starkey left in 1534 to become chaplain to 
the king, though he remained in close contact with the expatriates. At 

3 Wood’s Athenae oxoniensis: Nov. 5; Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the 
reign of Henry VIII, xttt (2), no. 817 (Nov. ?, 1538), p. 325, hereinafter referred to as 
ee 

4 L& P, vt, no. 1582 (Dec. 30, 1533), p. 643; Remedy E ii’-E iii. For Wolsey’s efficient 
administration of law, see A. W. Pollard’s Wolsey, pp. 72, 75, 84. Since Cromwell was an 
agent for Wolsey at this time, it is possible that Morison may have first known his future 
patron as a suppressor of monastic houses. 

* L & P, v1, no. 1582 (Dec. 30, 1533), p. 643. 

6 See J. A. Gee, Life and Works of Thomas Lupset, p. 50. 

7 With the learning of Wolsey’s household Erasmus was much impressed. He wrote to 
Gonell, Sept. 1, 1520: “O vere splendidum Cardinalem qui tales viros habet in consiliis, 
cuius mensa talibus hominibus cingitur!” See Opus epistolarum, ed. Allen 111 (1), no. 968, 
p. 356. 
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the same time, others had become associated with the group: Henry 
Cole,’ Edmund Harvel, an English merchant in Venice, later to become 
Venetian ambassador,® Henry Phillips,!° John Fryer," Richard Shelley,” 
and George Lily,"* whose father was William Lily, godson of Grocyn 
and Colet’s headmaster at St. Paul’s. Love of learning and perhaps 
political ambition had drawn them together, and in spite of the king’s 
great question, would continue to do so as long as Morison was a part of 
the group. 

Into this intellectual circle Morison entered, sometime after October 
1532 when Pole settled in Padua for the third, and what proved to be the 
last, time. Though there is no evidence that he actually became a part 
of Pole’s household until February, 1536, he was certainly familiar with 
their affairs in August, 1535, and possibly as early as December 30, 1533, 
when he wrote a congratulatory letter from Venice to the new arch- 
bishop, Cranmer, reminding him of their earlier acquaintance and asking 
characteristically for a gratuity. He described himself as a young stu- 
dent, poor and inexperienced, in sympathy with Cranmer’s religious re- 
forms. From Padua the following October, he was soliciting Cromwell.'® 

Of Morison’s studies, there are some hints in his letters. In August, 
1535, he was reading Aristotle, and wanted certain Greek commentaries."® 
George Lily, who in December was speaking of Morison as “one of our 
flock,”’ found his acquaintance profitable. During the winter they were 
reading together Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Xenophon, Plu- 
tarch, Ignatius, and Faustus. At the same time, Morison wrote to 
Starkey from Venice that Pole had received him into his household.!” 

But poverty, the plague of scholars, pursued him as long as he re- 
mained in Italy, in spite of help from both Cromwell and Thomas 
Starkey. To Starkey he unburdened his heart, first in the obsequious 
tone of a professedly “‘unlettered” man, later with increasing con- 
fidence.'* “TI, for so many years, thanks to my misfortunes, have been an 
Italian,” he complained in asking Starkey to urge his case.!® Once he 

8 L & P, 1x, no. 102. 

® Appointed March 15, 1542. See Ellis’s Original Letters Illustrative of English History, 
Series 2, 11, 70-75. 

10 “Sometime student at Louvain, when he betrayed ‘good Tyndall’.” See L & P, xm 
2), no. 507. 
: L& P, 1x, no. 1011; x, no. 418. Imprisoned by Wolsey in 1528 for unlicensed preaching 
at Poghley. L & P, rv (2), no. 4074, p. 1804; no. 4741, p. 2056. 

2 & P, 1x, no. 103. 3 T & P, 1x, no. 1034; x, no. 321. 

4 T & P, vt, no. 1582, p. 643. Cranmer had been consecrated just nine months since. 

6 LL & P, vu, nos. 1311, 1318. % L & P, 1x, no. 103. 

17 I & P, 1x, no. 1034 (Dec. 29, 1535); x, no. 321 (Feb. 18, 1536). 


18 TL & P, 1x, nos. 101-103, 687; x, nos. 320, 321. 
9 T & P, 1x, no. 102. 
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apparently paid Starkey a short visit in London.** To Cromwell he wrote 
reproachfully that Wolsey, if living, would not have let him remain 
indigent.” Even Morison’s friends recognized and vouched for his need.” 
But regardless of financial considerations, Morison was impatient to 
return to England. In February and March, 1535, his pleas met with 
success.4 Cromwell not only wanted him in his household, but offered 
passage.™* Morison, delighted with the prospect of a literary career under 
Henry’s chief minister, asked Starkey’s aid till ‘I shall devote myself to 
letters.”” To Cromwell he declared he was glad he was poor, since in 
England it is almost disgraceful to be both noble of blood and learned.* 
Two more months passed by, however, before Starkey was able to pro- 
cure for him the funds for his journey and for Greek books “‘which you 
know are either not procurable or very dear in England.’ Not until 
March 21 did he finally leave Italy bound to Cromwell’s service.”? 
Morison could not have known then that his career was being moulded 
while he was yet in passage. On May 27, six days after his departure for 
England, Pole sent the long-awaited answer to Henry’s request for an 
opinion on the divorce, Pro ecclesiasticae unitatis defensione. The fact 
that Pole had kept the contents secret even from his associates in Padua, 
makes it almost certain that Morison shared Starkey’s surprise, though 
hardly his embarrassment, at the sharpness of the criticism. Starkey had 
unfortunately assured the king of Pole’s support. At any rate, Pole’s 
declaration placed both Starkey and Morison in a delicate position. 
Whatever their real feelings, both acted at once for Cromwell and the 
king, Starkey by admonitory letter, Morison by abstracting Pole’s 
treatise under the caption ‘Abbreviations of a certain evill willyd man 
or wryt ayenst the Kynges doinges,’** and by the completion of a 
tract, Apomaxis, in defense of the king’s supremacy, which, though it 
was directed against Cochlaeus, not Pole, admirably served the present 
purpose. There is no little self-satisfaction in Morison’s letter to Crom- 
well late in 1536: 
I am a graft of your Lordship’s own setting, and will stand in no other’s ground. 
. .. Other men have but tickled the Pope, I have so pricked him that men shall 
say I know how to anger popes. Would it were the answer to Mr. Traitor Pole’s 


20 On September 5, 1535, Lily wrote to Starkey in London, asking to be remembered to 
Morison. But Morison’s stay there must have been very short since he was in Padua on 
August 27, and again on October 26. L & P, rx, nos. 198, 292, 687. 


17 & P, rx, no. 198. 21 & P, 1x, no. 1011. 
3 & P, x, nos. 320, 372, 417. “I & P, x, nos. 417, 418. 
3. & P, x, no. 660. 81. & P, x, no. 565. 


7 LT & P, x, nos, 801, 961, 970. Archbold in DNB dates his departure a year early. 
7. & P,x, no. 975. 
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book; if I thought he would be so mad as to put forth his, I would stop mine and 
“turn Cochleus in Polum,’’?® 


It is easy though not necessary to interpret Morison’s repudiation of 
Pole as crass time-serving. Pole thought so when some years later Damia- 
nus a Goes accused Morison of returning contumelies for benefits. While 
agreeing that Morison was ungrateful, Pole professed to read Morison’s 
writings more with pity than with anger, “as they show the miserable 
servitude of his mind.’’*° All the evidence argues for the complete sub- 
servience, but not necessarily ungratefulness, of a newly hired servant. 
For, to put the best face on his conduct, the fact that Pole’s answer may 
have fallen directly in the path of Morison’s personal ambitions does not 
exclude the fact that it may also have been doctrinal and just as sincere 
as, say, Tyndale’s unexpectedly acceptable doctrine of obedience. Fur- 
thermore, if Morison’s conduct was servile, his fellow students in Pole’s 
household did not recognize it as such. They praised rather his good for- 
tune and his learning. Edmund Harvel, himself looking for advancement 
through Morison, hastened to congratulate him on being “‘set a work 
which will doubtless be for his preferment by his wit and learning.” 
Henry Cole prayed that Morison might obtain that higher fortune that 
he “thas showed himself fitter for . . . than heretofore,” and expressed a 
desire to see Morison’s book when it was printed.** In England, too, he 
commanded similar respect.* 

A pomaxis was probably finished in September,* though first Morison’s 
illness and then Cromwell’s order delayed the printing. It was not des- 
tined to be published until July 12, 1538. For on October 1, 1536, 
Captain Cobler rang the church bells in Louth and the Pilgrimage of 
Grace began. Once more Fortune was to play into Morison’s hand. 

The Pilgrimage of Grace, 1536-37, and the Exeter conspiracy, 1538, 
were the occasions for vigorous counter-attacks of official propaganda, 
issued in rapid succession from the press of Berthelet, the king’s printer. 
From mid-October to early November, he printed five tracts. Three of 
them were official government statements. Before October 12, Henry 
“devised” Answere to the petitions of the traytours and rebelles in Lyncolne- 
shyre. It was dispatched to the rebels, perhaps in manuscript, on the 


2 T & P, x1, no. 1481. 30 I & P, xvi, nos. 154, 155. 

3 & P, xt, nos. 328, 513. 

27 & P, x1, no. 1422, p. 568; Thomas Swinnerton, otherwise Robertes, The Tropes 
and Figures of Scripture. In his dedication to Cromwell, he remarks that a person of 
“more rype lerninge than I, as for good Master Moryson,” might have done the book. 

% Berthelet began printing before July. See L & P, x1, no. 513, p. 206. 

% The date of the dedicatory epistle to Cromwell. The colophon is dated 1537. L & P, 
x1, no. 513 (Sept. 30, 1536), p. 206; no. 1481, p. 584. 
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fifteenth, though it was certainly in print three days later.* Articles to 
stablish Christian quietness appeared before the twenty-third,® the 
answer to the Yorkshire rebels before November 5.*’ But in addition to 
these official pronouncements, two other tracts were published to bolster 
the government’s case, A lamentation in whiche is shewed what Ruyne 
and destruction cometh of seditious rebellyon, 2nd A Remedy for sedition, 
wherein are conteyned many thynges, concernynge the true and loyall 
obeysance, that commés owe unto their prince and soveraygne lorde the kynge. 
C. R. Baskervill’s identification of Morison as the author (see note 2) 
is confirmed by John Bale’s earliest catalogue of Morison’s works. After 
referring to A pomaxis, Bale lists Pro suo rege defensionem (Exhortation?) ; 
De ruinis ex rebellione (Lamentation); Remedium erga seditionem (Rem- 
edy); Stratagemata (Morison’s translation of Frontinus).** 

A Lamentation was written during a critical moment of the uprising in 
Lincolnshire, certainly before October 15, when the king dispatched his 
acceptance of the rebels’ surrender; before it could be published, York- 
shire was up,*® and again Morison’s literary talent was enlisted to appeal 
to the rebels. Sometime after October 26,° A Remedy was in print. One 


% LT & P, x1, no. 672 (Oct. 12, 1536), p. 263; no. 717 (Oct. 15), p. 278; no. 1406, p. 557. 

% On October 23, Henry sent a copy of his articles “which before I had ready.” L & P, 

x1, no. 842 (1), p. 334. Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Life and Reign of Henry VIII (ed. 1649), 
p. 415 says that ‘‘certain Books the King sent down, which were, as I take it, the Articles 
of Religion, devised by himself, being received by them, took much misunderstanding and 
ill impression.” 
- % Kenneth Pickthorn, Early Tudor Government: Henry VIII, p. 340, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “‘Pickthorn.” It was delayed until the 6th because of news of fresh insurrection. 
(L & P, x1, no. 985-6, p. 404; no. 995, pp. 406-407). On November 14 (?) Henry informed 
Norfolk that “certayne bookes of His Hieghness aunswere’”’ to the Yorkshire rebels were 
forwarded with “‘a proclamation implieng a pardon, copies of the same, . . . and all suche 
othe~ =-ritinges, escriptes, and mynuments, as be prepared for their dispeche.’”’ State 
Papers, Henry VIII, 1, 499; L & P, x1, no. 1064, p. 428. 

%8 Tilustrium Maioris Britanniae scriptorum (1548), enlarged and printed as Scriptorum 
illustrium maioris Britanniae Catalogus (1557-59). Bale adds ‘“‘Atque alia in patrio sermone 
plura.” In his autograph notebook (probably begun in 1549 or 1550 and finished after 
September 1557) printed by R. L. Poole under the title Index Britanniae Scriptorum 
(Oxford, 1902), Bale mentions Invective, Exhortation, and a Historiam de rebus gestis ab 
Henrico octauo, with the note “Ex Bibliotheca regis.” The Folger Library possesses a 
single sheet in manuscript (MS. 1283-1) headed “Ex oratione Cardinalis Campagii ad 
Henricum octavum Anno regni decimo habetur in Libro morisoni de rebus gestis Hy: 8.’’ 
Bale may reasonably have known Morison during the years of their service under Crom- 
well and later as Morison’s associate during their exile from England. 

*® State Paper 6/13, no. 3, p. 39: “I céplayned of Lincolne, but to late, I felt an other 
parte of mY busy w** me, or ever my Lamentacon cowd ever a brode.” See Pickthorn 323, 
327. 

4° The date of the overflow of the Don (Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Life & Reign of 
Henry VIII, ed. 1649, p. 414), mentioned in A Remedy as a providential act of God to 
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or both of Morison’s tracts were probably referred to in the king’s pro- 
clamation of pardon on November 2nd. Excusing their offenses as pro- 
ceeding from ignorance, it announced that “his Highness has caused 
certain books to be sent them, by which they may see and acknowledge 
their errors.’’“ 

Morison’s tracts echoed the official attitude toward the rebels’ de- 
mands as expressed in Henry’s Answere to the petitions. A Lamentation 
defended the king’s counsellors,“ the putting down of abbeys, the tax 
of a shilling a pound;* it accused the clergy of immorality, even homo- 
sexuality, and the rebels of themselves complaining that monks and 
priests had too much; A Remedy defined a commonwealth as that 
state in which everyone was contented with his degree, though Morison 
had to defend Cromwell’s own rise by insisting that degrees were not 
static. Henry, he averred, had never limited the governing class to 
noblemen, but had declared rather that nobility is where virtue is.“ 
The remedy for sedition was education, secular and religious. Since idle- 
ness was the breeder of discontent, England needed honest occupations, 
and this could only be accomplished by education in the crafts.” Simi- 





prevent bloodshed (Sig. C ii). A manuscript called “An introduction to concord to the 
people of England” in Starkey’s hand and written at the same time, contains a strikingly 
similar reference to the same episode (Public Record Office, State Paper 6/9, fols. 210-221. 
L & P, x1, no. 936. Not An Exhortation to Christian Unity and Obedience). Neither A 
Remedy nor the Starkey tract can therefore be identified with “‘a certain oration lately 
made by some of our subjects touching the malice and iniquity of this rebellion,’’ which, 
together with a proclamation by the council, was sent to all parts of the realm on October 
21st, “to induce the traitors to submit and [encourage] your soldiers to the greater de- 
testation of this abominable rebellion attempted by them of Yorkshire.” (LZ & P, x1, no. 
816). A manuscript draft of this earlier oration is in the Public Record Office, SP 1/113, 
fols. 250-255 (L & P, x1, Appendix no. 12), entitled “A Letter sent to the comons that 
rebell, wherein louyngely is shewed to them, how they every way ryse to they owne extreme 
ruine and distruction.” The hand is neither Morison’s nor Starkey’s. Obviously, Cromwell 
commissioned at least three writers in active propaganda. Baskervill is right in rejecting 
the headnote attributing one manuscript draft of A Remedy (State Paper 6/13, fols. 16- 
24) to Tunstal, and at the same time in believing that Tunstal was active in the king’s 
cause in 1536, as he certainly was in 1539. Morison’s tracts, however, were the only ones 
printed. “7 & P, xt, no. 955, p. 382. 

®@ The attacks were leveled mainly at Cromwell, but the rebels also named Cranmer 
and Latimer (Pickthorn 306, 318), to whom Morison as a student had applied for aid. 

4 Lam. A iv, B iii, C-C’. 

“ Lam. B iii, B iv. These charges are maintained in spite of attack, in manuscript 
drafts of A Remedy, but dropped in the printed edition. See L & P, rx, no. 694. 

© Rem. A iv, B iv. 

Rem. B i’-B ii’. The whole argument, specious as it is, was forced on Morison, since 
the removal of Cromwell from office was one of the cardinal points in the rebel demands. 


Cowper), 74-76. 
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larly, education in a common religious faith could cure the narrow sec- 
tionalism which divided North from South.** The rebels feared economic 
distress. If they could have seen living conditions in foreign countries, 
of which Morison was an eye witness, they would appreciate the abun- 
dance in England. Rumors that the king would put a special tax on white 
bread, pig, goose, and capon gained credence only because the English 
were comparatively an intemperate nation.** Yet for such trivialities, 
they rose against their prince, who was a paragon of virtues.®® In both 
tracts, obedience was the paramount duty of all subjects, and failure in 
this duty reduced them to beasts." 

Obviously the immediate provocation for these remarks was the re- 
iterated wants of the Pilgrims of Grace. They reflected also the nervous 
apprehension with which the king and Cromwell watched signs of politi- 
cal unrest. The memories of a century of civil conflict were still green. 
Behind the divorce of Katherine and the break with Rome lurked the 
poisonous serpent, Sedition. What possibilities of disruption might grow 
out of a coalition of the group favorable to Katherine, the disaffected 
clergy, and the remnants of the party of the White Rose could be il- 
lustrated in the recent affair of Elizabeth Barton, the Nun of Kent. Thus 
Morison’s tracts may be identified with a considerably larger body of 
literature of the first half of the sixteenth century whose purpose was 
to scotch such dormant subversive elements in the kingdom as dared to 
raise their heads.” 

Such speed was necessary in composing these tracts that Morison after- 

ward felt apologetic for their literary form. Yet through them he won 
his way to fortune. Cromwell and Henry directed his pen as he wrote. 
Later in 1536, in a letter to one of his associates in Italy, Henry Phillips, 
he remarked: 
As for my lamentacion, I dyd it in my botes as my lord and the king also doth 
know in a after none and a nyght. Thought it be not done as it myght have ben 
done, yet the litel tyme, marketh my great scuse. I made a reamedy of sedition, 
I am compelled to do thynges in such haste, that I am ashamed to thynke they 
be myn when I se them a brode.® 


Berthelet, working likewise under pressure, used the same border for 
both title pages. 

48 Rem. D iii-E. 4° Rem. E iv-F ii. So Starkey’s Dialogue, 95. 

5° Rem. F iii ff. 51 Lam. A ii-iii; Rem. A ii. 

8 Edward Hall’s The Union of the two noble and illustre families (1548, 1550), most 
ambitious of such works, was begun under the sponsorship of Cromwell. See also a report 
of Chapuys on “certain chronicles which he [Cromwell] is composing,” in L & P, x1, no. 
42 (July 8, 1536), p. 26, and my note 38. 

53 Quoted in Baskervill, op. cit., pp. 84-85. For further indications of royal supervision, 
see Lam. B ii; Rem. D i-D i’, F iii. 
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In spite of haste, the immense responsibility of royal scrutiny goaded 
Morison to extensive revision. Two long drafts and several fragments of 
A Remedy,™ each frequently interlined and modified by insertions, are 
extant to testify to his painstaking. These revisions eliminated much of 
the specific reference to the rebellion, and, whether by the king’s order 
or not, mollified conspicuously the harshness of the manuscript drafts. 
Morison’s “remedy” for sedition in the manuscript draft was death, a 
statement apparently dictated by Henry himself: “Lothe I am, and so 
is my prince, that they shold thus dy, but if ther be no remedy better 
they be slayn, tha twyse so many honeste mé undon.’’® His reasoning 
reflected the genuine alarm of the government in the Yorkshire crisis: 


Desperate knaves, that have noth¥g to lose, but ther lyfe, whych now, after so 
many mischyfes cémitted, can not be, but more paYful unto thé, tha dethe, what 
care they, what be ci of thé? Nay, what greater bénfitte, ci ye do thé now, tha 
kill thé, whych ever more must reméber how an abbominable acte it is, to go 
ayenst ther cétrey. 


The printed text sharply rejected this policy: 

Surely, if it were any thing lyke to be brought to passe, it shulde be moche better 
to fynde a waye, that none might have wylle to rebell, then to trusse up rebellious 
people . . . Education, euyll education, is a greatte cause of these and all other 
myschefes, that growe in a comene welthe.*” 


Morison’s ambition to make his way as a man of letters is revealed in 
his successive sharpening of descriptive effect. In the first draft of A 
Remedy, he wrote: “In sedition, who c4 gyue ear to lawes?” This was 
expanded in a later draft to: “In sedition, laws leseth ther voices 
or to say better, men in such noyse of sodiars, horse, gonnes, and other 
trasshe waxe thycke of herfg.” It finally became in print: ‘Surely in 
tyme of sedition, lawes lese their voyces, or to say better, in suche ragious 
outcries of souldiours, noyse and brayeng of horses, clutterynge and 
ienglynge of harneys, men waxe thicke of herynge.’** In a manuscript 
draft, Morison wrote: “On pore m4, that hath bé, well trauayld, shal 
ever be good inowghe for too rich, and fatte, and delicate soldiars.”’ In 
print this became: ‘‘One poore soudiour, is good inoughe for two ryche in 
batayle. He is quycke, these are dulle, he leane and lusty, these fatte 
and foggy, he made to hunger thurst, and hardness, these delycate and 
deed, if they be a nyght or two out of theyr nestes.’’®® 

Most useful for his purpose was a mastery of rhetorical argument. 


Public Record Office, SP 6/13, fols, 16-24, 25-34 (L & P, x1, no. 1409, pp. 559-560); 
SP 6/8, pp. 303-304 (L & P, x11 (2), no. 405); SP 240, fol. 192 (Z & P, x1, Addendum 1143). 

5 SP 6/13, fol. 20’. % Ibid. fol. 22. 57 Rem. D ii-D ii’. 

58 SP/240, fol. 192; SP 6/13, fol. 16; Rem. A ii. 59 SP 6/13, fol. 21"; Rem. F ii’. 
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Skillfully, he shifted from heavy-handed oratory to homely ridicule. 
Every man to his degree, he argued: 

a payre of shoes of viii. d. dothe better seruice to the fete, than a cappe of .v. s. 
though ye put thereon a fether of forty péce: a payre of gloues of lamme skynne, 
dothe moche better fytte the handes, than a payre of breches of right satyn: a 
frese cote dothe better on his backe, that hath to do at the carte, or at the plowe, 
than a gowne of veluet, furred with sables.® 


To the Lincolnshire rebels he exclaimed: 


What foly, what madness is this, to make an hole in the shyppe that thou 
saylest in? What wylful frowardness is this, to lese both thyn eies, that thyn 
ennemy may lese one?* 


To urge the eradication of fundamental evils, he cited the boatman who 


lacketh moche wyt, and loseth moche labour, that standeth all daye with a disshe 
ladinge out water, that nedes muste come in agayne, oneles the bote be amended. 
The faut is in the breache of the bote, and not in the water. 


Scathing, with a threatening undertone, was his ridicule of the clergy: 


It was no lesse then a lerned kynges act, to sende the popes bulles into theyr 
owne pasture. ... He is gone, but to many of his lyuerey tarieth styll. I dare 
say, if it be proued, this sedition to come of them, they wylle not tarye euer. 
I speake neuer ayenste the good, bycause I knowe not where they dwelle. This 
I knowe wel, the kynges grace, for a fewe good, hath suffered an abbomynable 
sorte of the yuell reigne to longe.® 


Recommending the elimination of useless members of the commonwealth 
he said: 

This I do not brynge in, bycause I wolde any man shuld lacke cherishing, when 
he is sycke, thoughe there be no hope of his recouerie: but that I wolde well 
shewe, howe all good ordred comune welthes, in tyme past abhorred these belyes, 
that haue no handes: these flyes, that fede upon other mens labours: these that 
being ydle, without any occupation, without landes, fees, wages, doo nothynge 
but complayne of fortune, complayne of theym that be gouernours of the 
realme.** 


He drew parallels from personal reminiscence or from a wide range of 
ancient and modern literature. The Bible he called upon oftenest, since 
in argument, of course, it was the strongest support. His classical training 
showed best in frequent references to Plato, especially in A Remedy 
where he was describing a model state. Among classical historians 
Plutarch was a constant source, though he drew also from Herodotus 
and Livy.* Among later historians, he referred to Paulus Orosius and 


6 Rem. B iv. 8 Tam. B ii. & Rem. D ii. 8 Lam. B ii’. * Rem. C iv. 
% Lam. B iv; Rem. A ii, B ii-B ii’, B iv, D iv. ® Rem. C iii’, C ii*-C iii. 
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Froissart.*7 He quoted only one of the church fathers, St. Jerome, and 
this only in manuscript;* he inserted in the printed text references to 
both Dante and Chaucer.®® Of his contemporaries, he quoted at length 
from a letter of Erasmus elaborately praising Henry VIII, and from 
Ludovico Vives, whose Introduction to Wisdom he later translated.”° 
Significant among Morison’s contemporary references is his close 
paraphrase from Machiavelli’s Discourses on the Decades of Livy.” In 
recent years, doubt has been cast on the traditional view, based largely 
on Reginald Pole’s Apologia ad Carolum V, that Cromwell was the first 
Englishman to model his views of statecraft on Machiavelli.” In 1905, 
Paul Van Dyke asserted that the book to which Pole there referred as 
“penned by the finger of Satan,” was not Machiavelli’s Prince, as has 
commonly been supposed, but Castiglione’s Courtier. More recently L. 
Arnold Weissberger took up Van Dyke’s assertion as a part of a more 
sweeping thesis that Machiavelli exercised “no appreciable influence in 
the thought or policy of Tudor England.” In the face of such contra- 
dictions, it is disconcerting to find the latest commentator on Machiavel- 
lianism in England, Professor George T. Buckley, on the one hand re- 
verting without mention of Van Dyke to the conventional view of Pole’s 
letter, but on the other hand accepting Weissberger’s main contention 
with obvious but unquestioning approval.” Weissberger’s evidence, as it 
stands, is inconclusive;” it is nullified by positive evidence that Machia- 

87 Lam. B iv-B ii’, C. 

68 7 & P, x1, no. 1409, p. 36. Note Pole’s remark in A pologia that Cromwell scorned the 
opinions of pious and learned men as themes good enough for sermons or the discussions of 
the schools, but of little use in practical politics, and decidedly out of favor at the courts 
of princes. 89 Rem. B. 

7 Rem. F iii-F iv’. Published by Berthelet in 1540, and dedicated to Gregory, son of 
Thomas Cromwell, before his father’s fall. 1 Rem. E ii’. 

2 J. R. Green’s Short History of the English People: Cromwell’s statesmanship was 
“closely modelled on the ideal of the Florentine thinker whose book was constantly in his 
hand.” Lewis Einstein’s Italian Renaissance in England: Cromwell was “the first great 
English disciple of Machiavelli.” Literary critics like Edward Meyer and Mario Praz, 
intent on discovering the origin of Elizabethan distortions of Machiavelli, have ignored 
this early influence altogether. 73 Paul Van Dyke, Renaissance Portraits, pp. 401 ff. 

% “Machiavelli and Tudor England,” Political Science Quarterly, xi11 (1927), 605. 

% George T. Buckley, Atheism in the English Renaissance (1937), p. 33. 

% It is true that in the A pologia Pole fails to mention the name of the book he is attack- 
ing, and his description at one point, though it is relevant enough, has no counterpart 
anywhere in Machiavelli. But these observations may be disregarded, I think, in the face 
of the general effect of his description, which, as most critics agree, can hardly be applied 
to any other than Machiavelli, and certainly not to Castiglione’s Courtier. Nor do the 
facts warrant Weissberger’s assumption that Cromwell was too obscure in 1528 for Pole 
to search out Cromwell’s vade mecum or to leave England in 1531 on Cromwell’s account. 
As early as 1525, Cromwell had begun the suppression of the smaller religious houses, a 
policy most distasteful to Pole, and in 1527 he was well acquainted with Pole in London. 
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vellian doctrines were fluttering the dovecotes of conservatism in 
England while Cromwell was in power. Leigh testified to the Council in 
1540 that Pole had warned him “against reading the story of Nicolo 
Matchauello, which had already poisoned England and would poison 
all Christendom.’ As a henchman of Cromwell’s, John Leigh was not 
likely. to take the advice too seriously. Early in 1537, Henry Parker, 
Lord Morley, called Cromwell’s attention to a passage in the Florentine 
History, urging him 

to shew the very words unto the Kyng. For I do thinke his Majestie shall take 
great pleasure to see them . . . And ffurthermore, this Boke of Machiavelle de 
Principe ys surely a very speciall good thing for youre Lordschip, whiche are so 
ny abought oure Soueraigne Lorde in Counsell to like upon for many causys, as 
I suppose youre self schall judge when ye have sene the same.”* 


Again, under date 1540 in the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, an 
anonymous correspondent from Antwerp made an incidental and 
casually familiar reference to Machiavelli’s Discourses on the Decades of 
Livy: “and my thynkyth,” he says in reporting the state of affairs on the 
continent, “that that proverbe of Makiavelly, which seyth that when the 
dawnger of a warre is over oon it is better to prevene it than to deeffarre 
it were verey salutiffer for the Fraunche kynge.”’”® 

It is striking and significant that these contemporary commentators 
understood Machiavelli and accepted the pragmatic implications of his 
doctrine as neither Pole nor the Elizabethans did. Pole understood him, 
but sensed in the application of such principles the destruction of 
Christendom, and revolted. The Elizabethans, to whom Machiavelli 
was known for the most part through Gentillet’s prejudiced eyes, saw 
in him the devil’s black messenger. But neither John Leigh nor Lord 
Morley nor the anonymous Antwerp correspondent gave any hint that 
Machiavelli was poisonous. To each of them, he was an admirable master 
of practical politics, and they let moral considerations alone. 

To deny Machiavelli an influence in the politics of Cromwell obviously 





Weissberger doubts both the sincerity and accuracy of Pole’s Apologia. But it is useless 
to argue that papal sanction of the publication of Machiavelli’s works by Pole’s own 
publisher would indicate his sentiments toward Machiavelli when his antipathy is so un- 
mistakably confirmed by John Leigh’s testimony quoted below. 

7 L & P, xv, no. 721, p. 337. 

7% & P, xtv (1), no. 285, p. 110. Henry Ellis, Original Letters: Third Series, 111, 63, 
dates this letter February 13, 1537. So also Sidney Lee (DNB: article on the eighth Baron 
Morley). Weissberger is unwarranted in assuming from this letter that Cromwell had not 
seen the Prince. What may be inferred from the letter is Lord Morley’s confidence that 
Machiavelli would find ready acceptance in the current court policy. 

™ L& P, xv, no. 356, p. 141. Discourses, Bk. 11, ch. xii. Weissberger does not mention 
this reference. 
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involves more than a refutation of Pole’s Apologia; it means dismissing 
direct contemporary references to all three of Machiavelli’s chief works 
on political theory, The Prince, the Discourses on the Decades of Livy, and 
the Florentine History, with two of which Cromwell’s name is connected. 
All of these references are available, though no one seems hitherto to 
have gathered them together, in the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. 
They constitute a formidable argument against Buckley’s assertion that 
“Tudor statecraft and policy cannot be shown to have been influenced 
by him at a single point.”’®° 

Far more conclusive evidence for court influence lies in Morison’s 
direct references to the Discourses in A Remedy and to the Florentine 
History in An Invective.*' So far as I know, the passage in A Remedy is 
the first printed or written reference to Machiavelli in England.® Its 
mere presence in a book whose writing and publication came under the 
close surveillance of Cromwell and the king makes it difficult to accept 
Weissberger’s contention that Machiavelli exerted no influence on court 
policy. Furthermore, the singular appropriateness of the reference to 
the political crisis of 1536 reveals the seriousness with which Morison 
scanned Machiavelli’s pages for support of the government’s conduct in 
the affairs of the North. His eyes fell on the chapter head: ‘“‘How much 
influence a great man has in restraining an excited multitude.”’ Nothing 
is so apt to restrain a multitude, Machiavelli remarked, as reverence in- 
spired by some grave dignified man of authority, an idea illustrated with 
an episode in the history of Florence which Morison repeats as a parallel 
to the state in which “we were latelye here in Englande.”” He concluded: 


This Machiauellus wryteth, as a thynge wonderfull, howe be it, if people were as 
obedient as they ought to be, and byshops in suche reuerence as they haue ben 
in tymes past, for their good lyfe and lernynge, this wolde be no wonder.®* 


However fortune may have played into Morison’s hands on his arrival 
in England, his success as public apologist for the Cromwellian adminis- 
tration was due to hard work. In three months he had risen from suitor 
to advocate of suitors, an indication of his deep engagement in the affairs 
of Cromwell, first as Cromwell’s secretary, presently as a member of the 
Privy Chamber. Coincident with political advancement came church 
preferment and financial reward. The record of these years of growing 
affluence must be passed over, instructive as it is to illustrate the shift 


8° Buckley, op. cit., p. 33. 81 See note 97, below. 

8 E. Meyer, Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama (Weimar, 1897) and Mario Praz, 
“Machiavelli and the Elizabethans,” Proceedings of the British Academy, x11 (1928), 
mention no earlier direct reference to Machiavelli than the Sempill ballads (1568). 

8 Rem. E ii’. A reference to Wolsey. See p. 407, above. 
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of political power from the old nobility during the Cromwellian regime.™ 
For Morison had little time for writing: A treatise on the Seven Sacra- 
ments may be his; so may a sermon on Proverbs 17:1 (‘Better is a dry 
morsel, and quietness therewith, than an house full of sacrifices with 
strife’’).* His only published work was a translation of the Pope’s Epistle 
of Sturmius and a treatise setting forth Henry’s opposition to a general 
church council at Vicenza.® 

In June 1538 Cromwell decided to move against the last remaining 
group of malcontents, the Poles, Courtenays, and Nevilles, whose ac- 
tivities in conjunction with sympathizers on the continent, notably 
Reginald Pole, had for some time excited his suspicion. So long as 
potential claimants to the throne remained alive, so long the serpent 
Sedition lay in wait. Now in the person of Cardinal Pole, Cromwell 
recognized the absentee leader of the Pilgrimage of Grace two years since 
and a fomenter on the continent of England’s present grief. The trial and 
conviction of the conspirators in November and December ended any 
serious danger from rebellion; but in spite of official statements to the 
ambassadors, the reaction from abroad was so unfavorable that Crom- 
well commissioned Morison to write the official apologia, which was 
issued from Berthelet’s press early in 1539 under the title, Am invectiue 
ayenste the great and detestable vice, treason.*" Henry was highly pleased. 


% DT & P, xv (1), no. 733 (April 10, 1539), p. 357; no. 771 (April 15, 1539), p. 371. He 
was not among the lists of the Privy Chamber entered in L & P at the first of the years 
1538 and 1539. L & P, xm (1) no. 1, p. 1; xrv (1), no. 2, p. 3. In connection with Exeter’s 
removal from the Privy Chamber in 1538, the marchioness stated that “men of noble 
blood were put out and the King taketh in other at his pleasure.” Lord Montague believed 
that the new members were added to “color the putting out of the Lord Marquis.” L & P, 
x11 (2), no. 802 (Nov. 12, 1538), p. 314; no. 804 (Nov. 7, 1538), p. 317. Morison apparently 
made no secret of his expectation of being named. Consequently, when in June 1538, he 
was still not appointed, he appealed in considerable embarrassment to Cromwell: “Every 
man took it for a season to be so.” L & P, xuit (1), no. 1296, pp. 475-476. Ironically, his 
successor as prebendary of Yatminster Secunda in the church of Salisbury was Reginald 
Pole. % 7 & P, xtr (2), nos. 405, 406. 

® Both were published by Berthelet in 1538. ZL & P, xr (1), no. 622 (March 29, 1538) 
p. 229; no. 709, p. 271. 

87, & P, xiv (1), no. 401, p. 153. On February 2, Wriothesley, Ambassador to the 
Netherlands, wrote to Cromwell that “folks were very angry with the death of the Mar- 
quies,” but that he had declared to the best wits the treasons of the late Marquis and his 
accomplices (L & P, xtv (1), no. 208, pp. 86-87). Three days later, he was able to assure 
the favorably disposed Floris D’Egmont, Count of Buren, who had expressed a wish that 
“these things about the Marquis, Mountacute, Nevel and Carrowe were put in print” 
that “this was partly done and no doubt would be translated and sent abroad.” (L & P, 
xv (1), no. 233, p. 93.) These references would seem to indicate that Morison’s book was 
completed in February, though Castillon, the French ambassador, wrote to Montmorency 
on January 16 that he was sending him “a little book in English by the king about the 
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On the thirteenth, he sent instructions to Wyatt at the court of the 
Emperor to point out how odious traitors ought to be to princes and 
what commonly comes of conferences with them, “whereupon of late 
there is a pretty book printed in this our realm which ye shall receive 
herewith.’ 

In An Invective, Morison intended to show how traitors work their own 
confusion, and he illustrated by examples from the scriptures and the 
classic historians before descending to the late unfortunates, each of 
whom he blamed with ungratefulness. The weight of his censure, how- 
ever, fell on Reginald Pole, that “arch traitor,” who accepted the king’s 
kindness only to turn against him. Against “old custom,” which Pole had 
defended, Morison praised the change in Henry from defender of the 
faith to supreme head of church and state as the greatest miracle of the 
time, and concluded that all papists are traitors, at least in intent. Mori- 
son voiced the contemporary commonplace that God is displeased with 
those who disobey their prince, even if he were as wicked as Nero.® 

Morison’s reward for Am Invective was not long delayed. On March 
17th he was appointed to parliament under circumstances which con- 
firm unmistakably the nature of his usefulness as well as his complete 
subservience to Cromwell and the crown: 


Amonges other for your graces parliament I have appoincted your Maiesties 
seruaunt Mr Morisson to be oone of then no doubte he shalbe redy to answer 
and take vp suche as wold crake or face with literature of lernyng or by Indirecte 
wayes If any suche shalbe as I thinke there shalbe fewe or noon Forasmoche as I 
and other your dedicate conseillers be aboutes to bring all thinges so to passe 
that your Maiestie had never more tractable parlement I have thought the said 
Morisson very mete to serve your grace therein Wherefore I beseche thesame to 





death of the marquis of Exeter and lord Montague,” containing also “something about the 
king of Scots,” with the comment “J’entends que c’est leur proces fait apres leur mort.” 
Castillon may have been referring, of course, to manuscript. Note also Henry’s instruc- 
tions to Wyatt on January 19, 1539, to object to “those barking preachers there, slander- 
ously defaming us in so celebre a place, which rather ought to be called false prophets and 
sheepcloked wolves.” L & P, xtv (1), no. 82. 

88 T & P, xtv (1), no. 280, p. 109. See also L & P, xv, no. 478 (2), p. 199 for the circula- 
tion of Morison’s tracts on the continent in 1540. 

89 An Invective, E ii. See also: William Tyndale, Obedience of a Christian Man (1528) 
in Works of English Reformers, ed. Russell (1831), 1, pp. 213-214, 228; Stephen Gardiner, 
Si sedes illa . . . (1535), in Pierre Janelle’s Obedience in Church and State (1930), p. xiv; 
Certain Sermons appoynted by the Queenes Maiestie, 1574 (appeared first, 1571), pp. 552- 
554. In contrast to such orthodox views, see Thomas Starkey’s Dialogue, John Ponet’s A 
Shorte Treatise of Politicke Power, and Christopher Goodman’s How Superior Powers 
Ought to be Obeyed. For a general discussion of the doctrine of non-resistance, see J. W. Al- 
len, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century, pp. 125 ff. 
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have him in your good favour as ye have had hitherto I knowe his hert so good 
that he is worthy favour in dede.*° 


Morison’s importance in this supine Parliament may be judged by the 
fact that he was the author of the resolution “‘to support the King with 
liberality,” and that Cromwell corrected the copy.” It seems likely that 
An Exhortation to styrre all Englyshemen to the defence of theyr countreye 
was the direct consequence of his advancement.” 

As in An Invective, Pole was again the point of attack. He was pictured 
as the leader of the threatened French invasion, the Pope as its insti- 
gator; but now Morison primarily aimed at demonstrating England’s 
preparedness. If the Pope was by this means trying to break the bond 
between the prince and his subjects, this traitorous cardinal, Pole, could 
have brought no nation against England that Englishmen had not al- 
ready beaten many times before. An Exhortation then became a pean 
of praise to English valor, from Crecy and Poitiers to Agincourt and the 
Field of Spurs. ‘‘We that haue thus ben used to victories, ofte beaten our 
enemies of what nation soo euer they be, can we now loke for lesse than 
great and hygh honour at their handes?”® Morison felt sure that the 
recent rebellion in the North really did good in preparing England for 
war; even the coming of this traitorous cardinal might cause mistrust 
hereafter, “except we become chaugelynges, and for a tryfle leaue that 
we haue hitherto godly folowed.™ Henry had already provided spiritual 
defense by causing the Bible to be translated and printed;* now he daily 
strengthened the national defense by extensive fortifications.” 

9 Merriman, 11, 199. L & P, xtv (1), no. 538 (March 17, 1539), p. 210. 

" T & P, xtv (1), no. 869, pp. 405-407. 

% Morison was apparently writing it in March when the fear of French invasion was 
at its height. The departure of Marillac, the French ambassador, with only vague assur- 
ances of a successor looked ominous. Cromwell was pushing general musters, strengthen- 
ing the defenses on the coast and the Scottish border. He was somewhat skeptical about 
the rumors of invasion, but none the less cautious: 

My mynde is ever to this purpose that I shal ever mistrust my witt, or elles we 
shal fynde that all thies stourmes of Rumours have ben sett furth for a practise 
which I trust shal shortely come to light. But for all that, the cost and paines 
your grace taketh nowe aboute the preparacions & fortifications of the hole 
Realme shalbe thought well employed. 
(Merriman, 11, pp. 198-199. For preparations against invasion, see Merriman, 1, 251-252). 
These were precisely the conditions mirrored in An Exhortation, and it seems reasonable 
to assume, therefore, that Morison had completed writing it before March 28th, when 
Castillon, the new French ambassador, arrived and thereby relieved the tension. 

% Exhort. C iii-C iv’. % Exhort. D ii. 

% Exhort. A vii-A vii’. An injunction of August, 1536, repeated in 1538, required a 
Latin and an English Bible in every church in the kingdom. The Tyndale-Coverdale 
[Matthew’s] version appeared in August 1537, the Great Bible in April 1539. 

Merriman, 1, 252, referring to L & P, xtv (1), nos. 398-400, 529, 564, 615, 652-655. 
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Both An Invective and An Exhortation exhibit Morison’s literary flair; 
but although he was obviously parading his literary knowledge, he re- 
ferred to few works not already used in A Lumentation or A Remedy: 
Pliny (Invect. B vi), Cicero’s letter to Atticus (Invect. B ii), St. Augustine 
and his unorthodox opinion on the Manichees (Invect. D ii), St. Cyprian 
(Exhort. D ii), and Machiavelli’s Florentine History’ (Invect. a iii’). The 
height of Morison’s rhetorical power was reached in the closing exordium 
based on a prophecy, “not lately commen out of Wales,” but out of the 
fourth chapter of Esdras, in which the Lion overcomes the Eagle: 


why may not we thinke, that noble HENRY the VIII is the Lyon, the wynde 
ordeyned & sente by god, to tosse this wycked tyraunte of Rome, to blowe him 
out of al Christen regions? Se ye not, to what honour god calleth our nation? 
may not we reioyce, that god hath chosen our kyng, to worke so noble a feate? 
God sayth, a Lion shall teare this tirates auctorite in peces. God sayth, a wynde 
shal shake hym out of his cheyer: shall we not thynke, this Lyon, this wynde, 
to be our soueraygne, our kynge, whiche firste of all princes, durst take hym by 
the bosome? Let this yelling Egle approche towarde us, let her come with all 
her byrdes about her, let a traytour cary her standard: doth not god say, her 
wynges shall be cut, her kyngedome waxe feble, the Lyon waxe stronge, and saue 
the residue of goddes people, filling them full of ioye and comfort, euen while the 
worlde endureth. Let us, let us therfore worke lustely nowe, we shall play for 
euer hereafter. Let us fight this one fielde with englysshe hands, and englysshe 
hartes, perpetuall quietness, rest, peace, victorie, honour, welthe, all is owers.” 


Thus spoke a king’s hireling fifty years before the sailing of the Armada, 
and over a century before Milton, another secretary to another Crom- 
well, spoke in a hauntingly similar way on a similar subject. 

After the publication of An Exhortation and An Invective, Morison 
apparently gave over writing except in routine affairs of state. Only one 
tract, A discourse touching the reformation of the laws of England,” is 
extant to indicate that after 1539 he made any further use of the literary 
abilities that brought him first to Cromwell’s attention and eventually 
gained him a seat in Parliament. It is to Morison’s credit that, to the 
last, he remained faithful to his patron. An Exhortation had publicly 
identified him with the foreign policy that precipitated Cromwell’s 
fall;!°° yet as late as May 1540, he expressed his personal loyalty: “My 
lord Privy Seal hath so bought me by his noble courtesy that I am all his, 
and I were a thousand mo, the King’s highness and my lord Prince re- 
served,” 

* Bk. VIII ed. Detmold, 1, 375.] %8 Exhort. D viiY-D viii. 

99 LT & P describes it as a manuscript of 35 pages in a clerk’s hand with corrections by 
Morison, and addressed to Henry vit. See L & P, xvi, Appendix no. 2, p. 707. 

100 Merriman, 1, 285. 

1 T & P, xv, no. 726, p. 338. It was a quality upon which he always prided himself. 
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The execution of Cromwell in July 1540 had little if any effect on 
Morison’s fortunes. He continued to acquire property, and to convert 
it; the Privy Council continued to employ him in diplomatic missions at 
home and abroad. In June 1550 Sir Philip Hoky’s request to be relieved 
from his post as ambassador to Charles V was brought to the attention 
of the Privy Council; Morison was appointed in his place. Three months 
later, newly knighted for the occasion, he embarked on a career of 
diplomacy.!@ 

But Morison was not a diplomat. On the continent it was gossiped that 
he was “‘a great heretic,” that he was “a learned man, and well thought 
of for his proficiency in the new theology,” that he had lost his place in the 
Privy Council because “‘he had presumed too far in certain writings to find 
fault with our Holy Father the Pope.”! This reputation he certainly 
maintained abroad. There he was “‘in the habit of proclaiming his religion 
stoutly on every occasion,” indulging in heated arguments on contro- 
versial religious subjects among his friends ‘‘whenever anyone is present 
who will listen to him, as if his mission here were to convert others tu his 
religion by predication, in the belief that anything will be permitted to 
him in his quality of ambassador.’’!* On one occasion he made a bold 
attempt to debate such matters with the emperor himself. Charles be- 
came so angry at Morison’s persistence that he finally lost all patience, 
called him a heretic, and ordered him summarily out of his presence.!% 

If years increased his truculence and downright offensiveness in official 
duties, they certainly failed to dull his enthusiasm for learning. When- 
ever he was free from public duties, he turned to books. Roger Ascham, 





See L & P, rx, no. 102, p. 29; xm (1), no. 1297, p. 476. There were rumors of Cromwell’s 
fall as early as April 1539, but he managed to maintain his power against Gardiner until 
May 1540. See Merriman, 1, 288, and A. F. Pollard “Council, star chamber and privy 
council under the Tudors,” EHR, xxxvuir (1923), pp. 46-47. 

18 Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent (1550-52), pp. 45, 122, 125, 126; Giles in Life 
and Works of Ascham, 1 (1), lxv. 

108 Scheyfve, ambassador for the Emperor in London, to Charles. State Papers, Spanish 
(1550-52), pp. 169, 176-177, hereinafter referred to as “SP Spanish.” 

104 SP Spanish (1550-52), pp. 238-241. A record of one of these private gatherings is in 
Narratives of the Reformation, Camd. Soc. (1860), no. 77, p. 146, note. (See also R. W. 
Dixon’s Church History of England, 111, 386-387, where a disputation at Morison’s house, 
Dec. 3, 1551, is described in some detail.) 

1% This undiplomatic conduct very nearly cost him his post, and earned him the 
reputation of “preacher,” which outlasted his whole term of office. When Wotton arrived 
at the emperor’s court to present the Council’s regret at Morison’s conduct and to offer 
his recall, Charles smiled and said, “(One should bear with the temper of those who are 
getting along in years and suffered from long and cruel illness.”” SP Spanish (1550-52), 
pp. 238-241, 247-248, 254-256, 310-317; (1553), p. 183; State Papers, Foreign (1547-53), 
no. 430, p. 162. See also R. W. Dixon, op. cit., 111, 337. 
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tutor to Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey, acted as his secretary abroad. 
Ascham’s description of their daily study of the classics together has 
hitherto been the one familiar episode in Morison’s life.’ In the light of 
his early career, there is special significance in the fact that they read 
also Ochino and Machiavelli.!” 

When Mary came to the throne in 1553, Morison was recalled. He im- 
mediately made representations to the emperor for letters of recom- 
mendation to Mary, but his reputation now operated fatally against 
him. The Bishop of Arras declared that he was “‘one of the most obstinate 
heretics in the world... a great preacher and persuader, and bold 
enough to have preached to the Emperor himself, as you have heard; so 
I fear he may spoil all England.’’!°* Mary, who had already appointed 
his successor, is reported to have commented that ‘‘she thoroughly knew 
that merchant.’ His career was too plainly over. As Ascham put it: 
“T served the king in the emperor’s court three years under Mr Mory- 
sone, who gave me more at my return than he might, yet not so much as 
he would for what good could he do to another, who was able to do 
himself none?’’!!° 

The sharp turn of fortune now brought him back to his first love. He 
returned to Strassburg, where as ambassador he had spent much of his 
time, to resume his studies, this time under Peter Martyr with John 
Cheke and Antony Cook,™ and it was there that he met his death on 
March 17, 1556. 

It is fortunate for the history of English humanism that Richard 
Morison as a poor itinerant scholar found a place in Pole’s household. 
There, in the twenties and thirties, with the prestige of royal sponsorship, 
and with the friendly encouragement of the greatest English scholars 
of the previous decade, many of whom had gone to the same centers in 
Italy for their learning, the coterie with Pole inherited and became iden- 
tified with the long English tradition for humanistic study in Italy. At 
Padua was preserved the same democracy among scholars as had char- 
acterized the generation of Erasmus, Colet, and More. They looked to 
Henry and Cromwell for their support; inferentially Henry and Cromwell 
looked to them to add literary weight to governmental policy. When the 
hallmark of that policy, Henry’s religious supremacy, unexpectedly 


108 The Whole Works of Roger Ascham (ed. Giles), 1 (2), pp. 236, 285. 

107 State Papers, Foreign (1547-53), no. 550, p. 216. 

108 SP Spanish (Aug. 23, 1553), p. 183. 

109 SP Spanish (Aug. 8, 1553), p. 155; (Sept. 23), p. 257. Morison’s successor was 
Thomas Thirlby, Bishop of Norwich. 

0 To Bishop Gardiner. Works, 1 (2), 397. 

41 Ralph Churton, Life of Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s (Oxford 1809), p. 23. 
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divided private and public loyalties, the community of scholars also 
divided. But the humanistic tradition persisted in ambitious English 
grafts from the Paduan stock. Lupset and Starkey died before their 
labors could be turned to good account; Morison, recalled to England 
less than a year after More’s execution, plunged at once into an active 
literary career. He discovered the fresh native English channels through 
which classical learning continued to flow in the generation after More, 
and his intimate connection with younger scholars such as John Cheke 


and Roger Ascham perpetuated it in the next. 
W. Gorpon ZEEVELD 


The University of Maryland 

















XX 
PERIPETEIA AND RECOGNITION IN RACINE 


HE purpose of this study is to point out Racine’s extensive use of 

peripeteia and recognition in the construction of his plots. That he 
relied on these two dramatic resources, which Aristotle considered ‘‘the 
most powerful elements of emotional interest in Tragedy,’” is hinted at 
in Lanson’s Esquisse d’une histoire de la tragédie frangaise.? 

Peripeteia is said to be “any event in which any agent’s intention is 
overruled to produce an effect which is the direct opposite of that in- 
tention.’ In other words the character bends his efforts to accomplish 
a certain purpose only to find in the end that his own action has turned 
back upon him in such a way as to bring about the very opposite of the 
effect intended. Such an incident is rich in emotive value, and Aristotle 
includes it when, in stating in the Art of Rhetoric what things excite pity, 
he mentions this case: “if some misfortune comes to pass from a quarter 
whence one might have reasonably expected something good.’” 

Recognition is more generally understood. It is a change from igno- 
rance to knowledge. In its widest application it may be considered as the 
opening of a character’s eyes to a truth to which he has been hitherto 
blinded. It may be gradual or sudden. In its most perfect form it is co- 
incident with peripeteia. Because recognition has always been a common 
device of comedy, some scholars, ignoring the tragic examples cited by 
Aristotle, have come to regard it as peculiar to the comic genre. Recog- 
nition of persons, however, was frequent in the romanesque tragedies of 
the seventeenth century. But scholars have not been accustomed to see 
recognitions in Racine’s plays. De la Porte and Chamfort express sur- 
prise that in-Racine’s tragedies the catastrophes “ne soient jamais 
l’effet d’une reconnoissance.’’® Brunetiére considers recognitions to be 
“toujours des moyens bien vulgaires.”* Even M. Bray’ restricts recogni- 

1 The Poetics, vi.—In citing from this work, I use the translation of S. H. Butcher found 
in Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art with a critical text and translation of the “Poetics,” 
4th ed. (London: Macmillan, 1927). 

2 1st ed. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1920), p. 86.—Professor W. A. Nitze, 
in his course in Racine given at the University of Chicago (Summer, 1932), emphasized 
their importance in the structure of Racinian tragedy. 

8 Walter Lock, “‘The Use of repirérea in Aristotle’s Poetics,” Classical Review, tx (1895), 
251. 

‘11. viii—From the translation of John Henry Freese (London: William Heinemann, 
1926). 

od , dramatique contenant l'histoire des thédtres, les régles du genre dramatique, 
les observations des mattres les plus célébres (Paris: Lacombe, 1776), p. 404. 

6 “T Evolution d’un Genre: la Tragédie,” Etudes Critiques sur V histoire de la littérature 
francaise, 3° éd. (Paris: Hachette et Cie, 1912), viz, 169. 
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tion almost exclusively to comedy, and for that reason considers that in 
his chapter “la Tragédie”’ Aristotle’s list of the different kinds of recogni- 
tion would hold no interest for us. 

In Racine’s Préfaces I find only two allusions to recognition. He 
praises dipus the King, which ‘‘quoique tout plein de reconnoissances”’ 
is more simple than the simplest tragedy of his day.* He gives the subject 
of Athalie as “‘Joas reconnu et mis sur le tréne.” In the Préface to 
I phigénie Racine obviously points to the process technically known as 
peripeteia. He is happy to have discovered in recondite sources a second 
Iphigénie, who falls herself into the very misfortune “‘od cette amante 
jalouse vouloit précipiter sa rivale.’”’ Not only is her intention utterly 
thwarted, but the outcome of her efforts to bring about the death of her 
rival is that she herself is sacrificed and her rival saved. Thus Racine, 
obliged for the sake of verisimilitude to depart from Euripides’ dénoue- 
ment, invented an ending which involves a complete reversal of in- 
tention. 

Furthermore, Racine’s condemnation of the Phenician Women as the 
work of a “déclamateur’”’ who did not know what tragedy was and his 
consequent refusal to attribute it to Seneca, may, as I have suggested in 
another study,® be principally due to his failure to find in it either of the 
two dramatic resources we are considering. 

Further evidence tending to show Racine’s grasp of these two main- 
springs of action which Aristotle made the basis of his classification of 
plots into Simple or Complex’ lies in Racine’s translation and para- 
phrase of Chapter XVI of the Poetics. This is the passage in which the 
different kinds of recognition are described. In treating of the first kind, 
recognition by means of tokens, Aristotle says that “even these admit of 
more or less skillful treatment,” alleging two recognitionsin the Odyssey 
—one by the nurse in the Bath Scene, the other, a less artistic one, made 
by the swineherds when Ulysses shows his scar with the express purpose 
of making himself known. In paraphrasing this passage Racine enlarges 
and clarifies Aristotle’s thought, observing that when a recognition oc- 
curs undesignedly, and, as it were, by a turn of incident, there is a sur- 
prise element which enhances the recognition." In his translation Racine 
omits the other kinds of recognition—namely, those invented by the will 
of the poet and those depending on memory or on a process of reasoning 
—and passes to the concluding paragraph, in which Aristotle describes 





7 La Formation de la doctrine classique en France (Paris: Hachette et Cie, 1927), p. 323. 

8 Préface to Bérénice. 

® Racine and the “Art Poétique” of Boileau, The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literatures and Languages, Extra xii (Baltimore, 1938), p. 206. 

10 Poetics, x. 1 Mesnard, CEuores de J. Racine, v, 487. 
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what he holds to be the “best” kind of recognition, that which arises 
from the incidents themselves and in which the startling discovery is 
made by natural means and without the artificial aid of external marks, 
tokens, or amulets. Now it is precisely this type of recognition growing 
naturally out of the plot and characters that Racine most frequently 
makes use of. He will not, of course, limit its application to the discovery 
of persons. In fact, he so changed the seventeenth-century practice in 
this respect and brought about his recognitions by such natural means 
that many critics believe that he did not use the procédé at all. 

Racine’s marginal notations on copies of the Greek tragedies in his 
possession indicate the pleasure he derived from peripeteia and recogni- 
tions found in the works of the ancients. Marginalia in an Aldus edition 
of Sophocles show that he was sensitive to the tragic beauty of such a 
reversal of fortune as is implied in the imprecations of (Edipus against 
the unknown slayer of Laius.” Racine also points out that, even during 
his quarrel with Teiresias, compassion is aroused for (Edipus, who, in 
ignorance of his crime, would force the soothsayer to tell him things 
which, as the spectator knows, “doivent retomber sur lui.” Racine 
praises the reversal of intention occurring in Electra when A®gisthus, 
expecting to find the dead body of Orestes, insolently orders the gates 
to be thrown wide open “for all Mycenzans and Argives to behold.’’ 
This haughtiness, according to Racine, not only marks his character, 
but at the same time prepares for the spectators the pleasure of seeing 
£gisthus’ surprise when, instead of the body of Orestes, he uncovers that 
of his wife, Clytemnestra.¥ 

As for recognitions, Racine considers that there is nothing more beauti- 
ful in the theater than Electra weeping over the death of Orestes in his 
presence. The latter, touched by her beautiful expression of grief, feels 
compelled to reveal his identity. Racine marks clearly the recognitions 
that follow,’ praising especially the second as being ‘‘merveilleusement 
pathétique et bien amenée de parole en parole, en se répondant tous deux 
fort naturellement et tendrement.’”” Racine also indicates in consecutive 
notes on this same tragedy: “Oreste fait reconnoitre son gouverneur & 
Electra’’!* and “Reconnoissance d’Electra envers lui.’’!® 

12 “Bel artifice du poéte, qui fait qu’Edipe s’engage lui-méme dans d’effroyables im- 
précations.”—Note on vs. 241 of Edipus the King. (Mesnard, op. cit., v1. 234.) 

18 Note on vs. 383. (Mesnard, op. cit., v1, 235.) 

“4 R. C. Jebb, The Tragedies of Sophocles translated into English Prose (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1928), p. 273. 

% Note on vss. 1474-87 of Electra. (Mesnard, op. cit., v1, 233.) 

16 Notes on vss. 1168 and 1188 et sqq. (Mesnard, op. cit., v1, 230-231)—The first recogni- 
tion occurs when the chorus names Electra. Orestes, in the second, makes known his 
identity by showing Electra the signet that belonged to their father. 17 Loc. cit. 

18 Note on vs. 1353. (Mesnard, of. cit., v1, 232.) 19 Note on vs. 1360. (Loc. cit.) 
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Boileau, during a conversation with Brossette in November, 1702, 
recalled an incident in the quarrel of Phédre, which is apposite to our 
subject inasmuch as it shows the critic thinking of Racine’s tragedy in 
terms of peripeteia and recognition. Boileau related how, during the 
course of a supper at the house of Mme de Broglio, a certain M. de 
Beaumont declared that Pradon’s play was more regular than Racine’s. 
Boileau, in defending his friend’s tragedy, wittingly made use of technical 
terms unintelligible to his adversary. The terms he employed were 
precisely peripeteia and “agnition,” the more technical word for recon- 
noissance. He maintained that “a péripétie et l’agnition se doivent ren- 
contrer ensemble dans la tragédie: et c’est ce qui arrive dans la Phédre 
de M. Racine, et qui n’est point dans celle de Pradon.’”® At this point 
de Beaumont interrupted him to ask what he meant by “péripétie”’ 
and “agnition,” whereupon Boileau laughed him to scorn, telling him 
that in the actual state of his knowledge he had no business even to talk 
about the rules. 

Turning now to Racine’s plays, we shall consider the principal inci- 
dents in which peripeteia and recognition occur. Those instances for 
which Racine had no example in his Greek models and which he there- 
fore introduced deliberately into his plots are especially pertinent here. 

In la Thébaide we find recognition coincident with peripeteia. Jocaste, 
thinking that peace will be effected if she can make her sons consent to 
a truce and parley, bends every effort in that direction. Having brought 
them together, her joy is for an instant without bounds. The furious 
glances of the two brothers, the refusal of each to advance to meet the 
other, and finally their vituperations and threats bring the mother to 
her senses. She recognizes that she has been acting in the dark and that 
destiny has overruled her intention: 


O Dieux! que je me vois cruellement décue! 
N’avois-je tant pressé cette fatale vue, 
Que pour les désunir encor plus que jamais? 


Est-ce moi qui vous mets les armes a la main??! 


Two verses of Seneca’s play may have inspired this beautiful example of 
peripeteia. They occur at the beginning of the parley. Sensing the fear 
of treachery that keeps the brothers from putting up their swords, 
Jocasta stands between them so as to receive a thrust coming from either 
side. She then asks in regard to the probable outcome of the parley: 


2° Auguste Laverdet, Correspondance entre Boileau Despréaux et Brossette publiée sur les 
manuscrits originaux (Paris: J. Techener, 1858), p. 566.—The italics are Brossette’s. 
@ rv. iii. 1015-17 and 1022. 
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Have I come hither to prevent a crime 
Or see it nearer?” 


Racine has quite obviously converted what is in Seneca merely a rhetori- 
cal question into a perfect reversal of intention according to Aristotle: 
the resulting from blinded human effort of the very opposite of its aim. 
There is another example of peripeteia in the outcome of Créon’s 

scheming. It is, furthermore, clearly marked in the text. A higher power 
has taken things out of his hands, and the harm he intended to do others 
is recoiling upon him: 

Plus qu’a mes ennemis la guerre m’est mortelle, 

Et le courroux du ciel me la rend trop cruelle. 

Il s’arme contre moi de mon propre dessein; 

Il se sert de mon bras pour me percer le sein.* 


He goes on to tell how he stirred up war only to find a loved son in the 
ranks of the enemy. He violated the truce, and another son was lost: 


On se bat; et voila qu’un fils désespéré 
Meurt, et rompt un combat que j’ai tant préparé.™ 


The Alexandre, although the least Aristotelian of Racine’s tragedies, 
presents fine examples of peripeteia and recognition clearly indicated in 
the lines. Cléofile, knowing that her lover Alexandre is about to enter 
India, trembles for her brother’s life and kingdom.” She finally induces 
him to conclude a dishonorable peace with the conqueror. But her very 
efforts to save him bring about his destruction: he incurs Axiane’s hate 
by his desertion, and then, maddened by despair, provokes a conflict 
which ends in tragic disaster to himself.2* When Cléofile learns of his 
death, she says to Alexandre: 


Seigneur, c’est donc a moi de répandre des larmes: 
C’est sur moi qu’est tombé tout le faix de vos armes. 
Mon frére a vainement recherché votre appui, 

Et votre gloire, hélas! n’est funeste qu’a lui.?” 


She thus recognizes that the means she used have turned against her. 
Axiane expresses even more clearly the complete reversal of Cléofile’s 
intention: 

Oui, Seigneur, écoutez les pleurs de Cléofile. 

Je la plains. Elle a droit de regretter Taxile: 

Tous ses efforts en vain l’ont voulu conserver: 

Elle en a fait un lAche, et ne l’a pu sauver.?® 





2 tv. i. 576-577 of Ella Isabel Harris’s translation (London: Henry Frowde, 1904). 
3 111. vi. 859-862.—The italics are mine. % rT. vi. 869-870. % 11. i. 421-430. 
% vy. iii. 1428-56. 27 vy, iii. 1457-60. 8 vy. iii. 1465-68. 
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We shall next consider the case of Oreste in Andromaque. His embassy 
is merely a pretext; he comes to Epirus to seek out Hermione, “La 
fléchir, l’enlever, ou mourir 4 ses yeux.’”® But his mission has precisely 
the opposite effect; Andromaque, forced to a decision by the demands of 
the Greeks on the life of her son, spurns Pyrrhus, who, in order to spite 
her, decides to marry Hermione on the following day. Fully aware that 
destiny has overruled his intention, Oreste thus informs Hermione of 
Pyrrhus’s change of heart: 


Hé bien! mes soins vous ont rendu votre conquéte. 
J’ai vu Pyrrhus, Madame, et votre hymen s’appréte.*° 


Cléone pities Oreste precisely because his intentions have been thwarted 
and because through his blinded efforts the very opposite has come to 
pass. She tells Hermione: 


Je le plains: d’autant plus qu’auteur de son ennui, 

Le coup quil’a perdu n’est parti que de lui. 

Comptez depuis quel temps votre hymen se prépare: 
Il a parlé, Madame, et Pyrrhus se déclare.* 


The fact that Pyrrhus has unwittingly forged his own woes makes his 
plight more pitiable and thereby adds to the impression of tragedy. In 
the end, Hermione blames Oreste’s embassy for her own misfortunes 
and his: 


C’est toi dont l’ambassade, @ tous les deux fatale, 

L’a fait pour son malheur pencher vers ma rivale. 
Nous le verrions encor nous partager ses soins; 

Il m’aimeroit peut-étre, il le feindroit du moins.” 


One of the most touching examples of peripeteia found in Racine’s 
entire theater occurs in this play. Pyrrhus changes his mind again and 
marries Andromaque. Frenzied by this latest betrayal, Hermione sum- 
mons Oreste and orders him to slay Pyrrhus in the temple. She bids him: 


Revenez tout couvert du sang de l’infidéle: 
Allez: en cet état soyez stir de mon ceur.* 


The promise is definite, and it is repeated in verse 1242.™ Stifling the 
natural horror he feels for such a crime, Oreste goes to the temple and 
incites the Greeks. Pyrrhus is killed. He then returns with every reason 
to believe that his narration of the event will give pleasure to Hermione. 


1. i. 100. 8 rr. ii. 805-806. 3 111. iii. 835-838.—The italics are mine. 
® vy. iii. 1557-60.—The italics are mine. 

% rv. iii. 1230-31.—The italics are mine. 

* “Od vous n’osez aller mériter ma conquéte.” 
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The very opposite happens. She is at first dumbfounded,* but at length 
lets loose upon him an avalanche of invectives. The stupendous “Qui te 
Va dit?’* unhinges Oreste’s mind. He gropes in the dark: 


. .. O Dieux? Quoi? ne m’avez-vous pas 
Vous-méme, ici, tantét, ordonné son trépas?*” 


Hermione, renouncing Greece, Sparta, and her entire family, addresses 
her last words to Oreste: 


... et c’est assez pour moi, 
Traitre, qu’elle (her family) ait produit un monstre comme toi.** 


The words “‘traitre” and “‘monstre’”’ put him to torture as we shall see 
from the soliloquy in which, by a process of recognition, he realizes that 
his intention has been reversed. He begins with a series of excited ques- 
tions. Light gradually dawns upon him. Although on the verge of mad- 
ness, he is rationally clear in regard to his suffering; with awful per- 
spicacity he sees that his efforts not only have been balked, but have 
resulted in the very opposite of what he intended. The speech containing 
the recognition must be cited in its entirety, for it is a sample of the most 
intense action to be found in Racine’s tragedies: 


Que vois-je? est-ce Hermione? Et que viens-je d’entendre? 
Pour qui coule le sang que je viens de répandre? 

Je suis, si je l’en crois, un traitre, un assassin. 
Est-ce Pyrrhus qui meurt? et suis-je Oreste enfin? 
Quoi? j’étouffe en mon cceur la raison qui m’éclaire; 
J’assassine a regret un roi que je révére; 

Je viole en un jour les droits des souverains, 

Ceux des ambassadeurs, et tous ceux des humains, 
Ceux méme des autels o ma fureur I’assiége: 

Je deviens parricide, assassin, sacrilége. 

Pour qui? Pour une ingrate, 4 qui je le promets, 
Qui méme, s’il ne meurt, ne me verra jamais, 

Dont j’épouse la rage. Et quand je I’ai servie, 

Elle me redemande et son sang et sa vie! 

Elle l’aime! et je suis un monstre furieux! 

Je la vois pour jamais s’éloigner de mes yeux! 

Et l’ingrate, en fuyant, me laisse pour salaire 

Tous les noms odieux que j’ai pris pour lui plaire!** 


% Louis Racine directs attention to Oreste’s blindness at this point: 
“ Tl est mort!’ Oreste est si hors de lui-méme, qu’il n’entend pas le sens de cette 
exclamation, ni de celle qui suit: ‘Qu’ont-ils fait!’ [1 continue son récit; et plus il 
décrit les circonstances de cet événement, croyant contenter Hermione, plus il la 
désespére.”” 
(Remarques, Euvres, v, 402) 
* y, iii, 1543. 37 y. iii. 1543-44. % v. iii. 1563-64. % vy. iv. 1565-82. 
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Thus we see that the striking example of peripeteia is followed immedi- 
ately by a recognition, which in turn produces the reversal in fortune of 
two characters: Hermione, overwhelmed at the thought of what she has 
done, kills herself; Oreste’s reason is submerged by the realization that, 
through no fault of his own, destiny has completely overruled his 
intention. 

Peripeteia occurs in Britannicus in the outcome of the means employed 
by Agrippine to regain control of Nero. Consumed by a desire to rule 
and finding herself thrust aside by Nero, she devises a scheme to keep 
Nero in subjection: she will strengthen the position of Britannicus and 
then hold him as a threat over her son. She rashly tells Burrhus that she 
has a mind to acknowledge her crimes and present Britannicus to the 
army as the rightful heir to the throne.*® Later in an interview with 
Nero, she recounts coldly and deliberately all her crimes, asserting that 
they were committed solely to secure for him the throne which belonged 
rightfully to Britannicus. Nero, however, has observed her recent leaning 
toward Britannicus and knows why she has supported an alliance be- 
tween him and the noble Junie: 

Avec Britannicus contre moi réunie, 
Vous le fortifiez du parti de Junie.” 


He knows, moreover, of the threat made to Burrhus: 


Vous voulez présenter mon rival a l’armée: 
Déja jusques au camp le bruit en a couru.” 


With this threat still rankling, Nero listens to Agrippine’s confession. 
His attention is caught by her frequent mention of the name of Britan- 
nicus.“ This irritates Nero to such an extent that he resolves to kill his 
rival. He tells Burrhus: 


C’en est trop: il faut que sa ruine 

Me délivre 4 jamais des fureurs d’Agrippine. 
Tant qu’il respirera, je ne vis qu’a demi. 
Elle m’a fatigué de ce nom ennemi.“ 


Thus the outcome of her maneuvers and of her frequent mention of the 
name of Britannicus, is not, as she had intended, the intimidation of 
Nero and the strengthening of her own position, but rather the death 
of Britannicus and the destruction of the only means remaining to her 
by which she could hope to regain power. “Agrippine perdoit en lui sa 


“0 r11. iii, 839-841. 4 rv. ii. 1251-52. @ tv. ii. 1256-57. 

* There is mention of Britannicus in lines 1123, 1151, 1155-60, 1175-82, 1211-12, and 
1217. Twenty-one of the one hundred lines are devoted to him. 

“ Iv. iii. 1315-18. 
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derniére espérance.”® Agrippine, upon hearing of the poisoning of 
Britannicus, has a sudden flash of recognition: 


Britannicus est mort, je reconnois les coups; 
Je connois l’assassin.“ 


In a later speech to Nero we see that her recognition is complete and that 
she foresees clearly her own ruin: 


Poursuis. Tu n’as pas fait ce pas pour reculer. 
Ta main a commencé par le sang de ton frére; 
Je prévois que tes coups viendront jusqu’a ta mére.*’ 


The plot of Bérénice is so slight that some critics have called the play 
an elegy. We wish to suggest, however, that Racine has made the action 
to consist in Bérénice’s groping for the truth and in her eventual recogni- 
tion of her plight: Titus loves her, but he will not marry her. The recog- 
nition is delayed partly on accourt of the heroine’s wilful blindness and 
partly on account of Titus’s reluctance to face her with an articulate 
statement of his intentions in her regard. When he finally does so, she 
recognizes her error in believing that Titus rejected her because he no 
longer loved her, and the knowledge that she is still loved gives her 
strength to withdraw. 

There is also in this play a very interesting instance of peripeteia. 
Until Titus fell in love with Bérénice, he had been leading the degenerate 
life of Nero’s court. It was Bérénice who through her love inspired Titus 
to conquest and glory. It is she who has made him the responsible ruler 
who will set interests of state above individual passion. Her virtues thus 
rebound upon her, not to win her lover but to inspire him with the cour- 
age to abandon her. This reversal is clearly indicated by these words of 
Titus: 


Je lui dois tout, Paulin. Récompense cruelle! 
Tout ce que je lui dois va retomber sur elle. 

Pour prix de tant de gloire et de tant de vertus, 
Je lui dirai: ‘‘Partez, et ne me voyez plus.’’4* 


Bajazet contains one of the most artistic recognitions in Racine’s 
plays. Roxane is constantly groping for the truth, yet doing her best to 
persist in her “douce erreur.” For all her clear-sightedness she will not 
admit that Bajazet does not love her. Her groping can be traced from 
her first suspicion that Bajazet is keeping something from her until the 
truth finally breaks upon her. Why does he refuse to marry her even at 
cost of his life? After their reconciliation why such an aloof manner? 


45 Seconde Préface. # y. vi. 1649-50.—The italics are mine. 
47 y. vi. 1674-76. 48 11. ii. 519-522.—The italics are mine. 
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Why such an abrupt departure? Why should the fair Atalide defend his 
actions so eloquently? They must love each other. She will find out. Her 
scheme is successful; Atalide faints on hearing the false report that 
Bajazet is to be put to death. Roxane is now sure of one thing: Atalide 
loves Bajazet. But does he love her? Hence a further need to “‘m’éclair- 
cir.’’*® For a time she rationalizes and caresses even the smallest hope. 
Then, afraid to pursue the truth, she decides to shut her eyes to it: 
“Je veux tout ignorer.”®° But a servent enters with a letter found on 
Atalide. In it Bajazet tells Atalide that he will try to carry on the decep- 
tion but that he will never be able to tell Roxane that he loves her. 
Roxane is at last forced to a complete recognition: 

Ah! de la trahison me voila donc instruite! 

Je reconnois l’appas dont ils m’avoient séduite.™ 


She goes even so far as to recognize that her own “erreur” consisted in 
her wilful blindness; 

Avec quelle insolence et quelle cruauté 

Ils se jouoient tous deux de ma crédulité! 

Quel penchant, quel plaisir je sentois a les croire!™ 


Mithridate contains examples of both peripeteia and recognition. The 
hero’s groping for truth in this play is especially poignant in that he 
makes terrible errors of judgment that blind him to the truth. If we were 
to represent this recognition by a line, it would have a zigzag direction 
to show progress in recognition followed by a false suspicion that leads 
him far away from the truth. Peripeteia also occurs, and Mithridate’s 
intention is completely reversed when in the end he resorts to artifice 
in order to discover and destroy his rival and then enjoy the calm pos- 
session of Monime. The outcome is that Monime, who until then 
intended dutifully to marry him, is so revolted by his cruel strategy that 
she prefers death to marriage with a man who has basely tricked her into 
an avowal of her love for his son. 

We have mentioned® the remarkable instance of peripeteia which 
Racine invented to untangle the plot of Iphigénie. Jealous of Iphigénie’s 
happiness, Eriphile decides to destroy it. Herself a sad captive, she seeks 
to communicate her misfortune to the two lovers. To make sure that 
the required sacrifice will take place, she reveals to the people the utter- 
ance of the oracle and, with unwonted zeal, shows them that the will of 
the gods is being slighted. When Iphigénie is fleeing from the camp and 
it appears that she will be saved, Eriphile tells the soothsayer of her 
flight. He informs the people, the camp is aroused, and Iphigénie’s 


4 ty. iv. 1219. 60 ry. iv. 1250. 51 rv. v. 1269-70.—The italics are mine. 
@ tv. v. 1295-97. 53 Cf. supra. p. 427. 
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escape is prevented. The latter then sadly resigns herself to the sacrifice. 
The procession advances to the altar. Eriphile, impatient for the obla- 
tion, is standing by looking on when suddenly Calchas cries out that the 
gods have revealed to him the presence of another Iphigénie. It is the 
life of this other Iphigénie that they demand. Eriphile therefore becomes 
the victim of the sacrifice to which she herself had incited priest and 
people. That she brought on her own ruin is clear from the words which 
Calchas spoke at the moment of sacrifice: her dark destiny “‘Et ses 
propres fureurs ici l’ont l’amenée.’’™ 

Iphigénie’s recognition of her father’s plans in her regard occupies the 
second and third acts. On her arrival she notices her father’s worried 
look and his eagerness to get away. She feels that something is wrong. 
Achilles, her lover, has not come to meet her. She is further baffled 
upon receiving Agamemnon’s second letter telling that Achilles has 
changed his mind about marrying her. She takes a step away from 
recognition of the real situation when she thinks that Eriphile and 
Achilles are in love and that her father’s sadness is caused by Achilles’ 
betrayal. Iphigénie is at this stage of recognition when Arcas tells her 
outright that her father intends to sacrifice her. Everything is then 
clear to her, and she cries out: “Et voila donc l’hymen oi j’étais 
destinée!”’ 

Phédre contains a fine example of what Aristotle judged the best 
kind of recognition—that arising by natural means from the incidents 
themselves. Theseus, blinded by human weakness, makes a fatal error 
in judgment and calls down the wrath of Neptune upon his son. He re- 
fuses to see in Hippolyte’s chivalrous silence anything other than guilt. 
When Hippolyte tells him that he is in love with Aricie, the father mis- 
takes his sincerity for hypocrisy. The cumulative and sustained recogni- 
tion of his awful error fills the last act of the tragedy. Light begins to 
dawn in Theseus’ mind after none’s strange drowning. Aricie confirms 
Hippolyte’s statement in regard to their mutual love, thus enlightening 
him still further. Phédre’s suicide ultimately unseals his eyes. In his 
last speech he recognizes his blindness: 

Allons, de mon erreur, hélas! trop éclaircis, 
Méler nos pleurs au sang de mon malheureux fils. 


For his next tragedy Racine turned to the Bible. Mme de Maintenon 
had asked him for a religious play. He found in the story of Esther all 
the matter needed for a tragedy; he would not have to change any cir- 
cumstance however small, for as he states in the Préface “je pourrois 
remplir toute mon action avec les seules scénes que Dieu lui-méme, 


4 y. vi. 1758.—The italics are mine. 8% rrr. v. 925. 
% vy. vii. 1647-48.—The italics are mine. 
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pour ainsi dire, a préparées.” His choice was doubtless due to the 
peripeteia and recognition which are so obvious in this biblical story. 
Aman, the favorite of the king, sets out to destroy Mardochée, the old 
Jew whose insolence is the only obstacle to his happiness. He acts 
indirectly. His first step is to prejudice the king against the entire Jewish 
race. The king places the fate of the Jews in his hands, and Aman has 
a gibbet erected. Mardochée is to die within an hour. Esther informs the 
king of Aman’s treachery, and he dies on the very “instrument” he 
had prepared for Mardochée. The peripeteia is clearly expressed in the 
comments of the chorus. 

L’homme superbe est renversé. 

Ses propres fléches l’ ont percé.©" 


The king’s realization of Aman’s treachery takes place during the ban- 
quet scene. Esther asks for her own life and the life of her people. The 
knowledge that she is a Jewess is the first shock that Assuérus receives. 
Esther continues with her beautiful account of the loyal service which 
her people have rendered to Assuérus. She adds that now “un ministre 
ennemi de votre propre gloire” is going to destroy this people. She 
reminds the king that his life was once saved by Mardochée, who is her 
uncle and her guardian, and tells him that a gibbet is now in readiness 
for this faithful subject. Assuérus withdraws to consider the startling 
information that Esther has given him. He prays for light to know the 
truth. He will consult Mardochée. When he returns, he finds Aman at 
the feet of Esther. He is cringing and begging for mercy. Assuérus 
thereby knows that Aman is a traitor. Turning gratefully to Mardochée, 
he tells him that his eyes have been unsealed: 

Aux conseils des méchants ton roi n’est plus en proie, 
Mes yeux sont dessillés, le crime est confondu.** 


Racine tells us that the subject of Athalie is ““Joas reconnu et mis sur 
le tréne.’’ Although recognition takes place in Joas, in the Israelites, and 
in Abner, we look for the main recognition in the character of Athalie. 
This recognition obviously belongs to Racine; it is not found in the bibli- 
cal account. It differs also from other recognitions in Racine’s tragedies 
in that it is the recognition of a person and is achieved by the use of 
external marks of identification. 

The young Joas is a descendant of David and the future king of Israel, 
but no one knows his identity except the high priest and his wife, who 
had saved the child from Athalie’s sword and brought him up secretly 
in the Temple. The queen first senses that a mystery surrounds Joas 

57 111. ix. 1206-07.—The italics are mine. The same kind of reversal is expressed in 


Psalm XXXVI. 15: “Let their sword enter into their own hearts, and let their bow be 
broken.” 88 rrr. vii. 1177-78.—The italics are mine. 
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when she recognizes him as the boy she saw in a dream. Mathan’s 
scheming insinuation that the high priest might set this child, whoever 
he is, before the Israelites as their king opens her eyes further: 


. »- Oui, vous m’ouvrez les yeux. 
Je commence 4 voir clair dans cet avis des cieux, 
Mais je veux de mon doute étre débarrassée.*® 


She questions Joas and finds him no ordinary child. She feels herself 
drawn toward him in some mysterious way. Athalie is no longer “‘cette 
reine éclairée;’*! she is uncertain and wavering. With no foundation 
for his statement, the apostate Mathan tells her that the high priest is 
holding the child up to the people as a second Moses. Infuriated, yet 
for some mysterious reason afraid of the child, Athalie sends Mathan to 
Josabet with the message that if Joas is not given over to her she will 
destroy the Temple. Mathan is awed by the attachment of the high priest 
to this child and suspects that he knows more regarding his birth than 
he is willing to divulge. Thus threatened by Athalie, the priest judges 
the time proper to reveal the identity of the boy. The people are called 
into the Temple, and the child is crowned and presented to them as their 
king. The recognition by Athalie is elaborately staged. The young king 
accompanied by his old nurse is hidden behind a curtain. He is there 
seated on his throne when Athalie bursts into the Temple demanding 
the surrender of the child. The high priest draws aside the curtain and, 
pointing to the child, asks her if she recognizes the heir of the house of 
David. To prove the boy’s identity he points to the marks left on him 
by Athalie’s sword. The faithful nurse, an eye-witness of the massacre, 
is also present to bear testimony. Athalie cannot deny such evidence. 
She admits her defeat in these words: 


. .. Dieu des Juifs, tu l’emportes! 

Oui, c’est Joas, je cherche en vain 4 me tromper. 
Je reconnois l’endroit on je le fis frapper; 

Je vois d’Okosias et le port et le geste: 

Tout me retrace enfin un sang que je déteste.® 


Recognition by Joas of his own identity takes place quickly and natu- 
rally. It is rendered especially poignant by the child’s simplicity and 
disinterestedness. 

There is an example of peripeteia in Athalie’s entrance to the Temple. 
She goes there deliberately to take the child and destroy him, for he is 
a menace to her power and threatens her peace of mind. At the approach 
of the queen, the high priest warns the newly crowned king that Athalie 
“Vers ces lieux 4 grands pas pour vous perdre s’avance.”® She soon 


59 rr. vi. 609-11. 60 Perhaps the tie of blood relationship, of which she is ignorant. 
® rr. iii. 871. ®@ v. vi. 1768-72. 8 v. iv. 1696. 
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surrounds the Temple with her army and sacrilegiously enters the holy 
place. The outcome of her entrance is that she sees the heir to David’s 
throne. crowned and acclaimed by the people. She sees the end of her 
own power, goes out of the Temple, and is killed by the people. This 
instance of peripeteia, like the recognition just described, is all the 
more significant because it does not occur in the biblical story, where 
Athalie makes no elaborate plans to force her way into the Temple but 
merely rushes there out of curiosity when she hears loud clapping of 
hands.™ 

We have seen that recognition and peripeteia constitute important 
parts of the plot in all of Racine’s tragedies. He seems to have grasped 
more fully than any of his predecessors or contemporaries® the impor- 
tance that Aristotle attached to tragic pity, and to peripeteia and recog- 
nition as means of exciting it.” Since the latter have direct bearing on 
pity, which along with the “doucereux” makes Racine an isolé among 
seventeenth-century French dramatists, they are very important as- 
pects of his technique. As Racine uses them, they are often coincident 
and therefore produce the greatest amount of pity. For if there is one 
thing more pitiable than a noble character who acts with a certain end 
in view, but whose action veers round to the opposite, it is that char- 
acter’s full and complete realization that his blinded efforts have turned 
back upon him to his own harm. In still another way, Racine’s recogni- 
tions increase pity, for, as Pascal observes, to know that he is dying, 
to be quite aware that a higher power has overruled his intention and 
effected the very opposite adds to a character’s human dignity, thereby 
rendering him more worthy of compassion. Racine’s paraphrase of 
Aristotle’s passage on recognition, his marginalia noting the beautiful 
effect of recognitions and peripeteia in Electra and in @dipus the King, 
certain allusions in the Préfaces, and, above all, the instances clearly 
marked in the texts of the plays indicate that peripeteia and recogni- 
tion were with Racine highly conscious artistic procedures. 

S1IsTER MARIE Puitie HALEY 
The College of St. Catherine 


TV Kings xi. 13-14; II Paralipomenon xxiii. 12-13. 

*% T find only one example in Corneille’s better-known plays. Sévére complains that his 
intention to save Polyeucte has been reversed by Félix. The latter, regarding Sévére’s 
generosity as a strategy to destroy his credit at Rome, only hastened Polyeucte’s death. 
Sévére says: 

La faveur que pour lui je vous avois offerte, 
Au lieu de le sauver, précipite sa perte! (Polyeucte, v. vi. 1751-52.) 

* T am inclined to think, therefore, that this essential part of Racine’s dramatic system 
comes directly from Aristotle rather than from the Italian or French pseudo-Aristotelian 
tradition. Cf. my chapter “Racine’s Familiarity with Greek Tragedy and with Aristotle,” 
op. cit., pp. 107-124. 
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XXI 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FIELDING’S 
TEMPLE BEAU 


ENRY FIELDING’S early writing has been considered mere 

farce, commercial “theatre,” which has no intrinsic relation to 
his later ethical work. A reéxamination of his plays indicates, however, 
that they have a basic seriousness which in many respects anticipates 
his great novels.' For the present I confine my discussion to Fielding’s 
second play, The Temple Beau (1730). Though in general The Temple 
Beau is conventional in satire and derives from the tradition and practice 
of the comedy of manners, the play contains at least one important 
anticipation of the mature work of Fielding, his initial endeavor to find 
and to use a symbol which has the power to express his attitude toward 
life. 

Fielding took from Addison the inclusive satiric term, or satiric sym- 
bol, of the pedant. The relation of The Temple Beau to the Spectator, 
105, has been overlooked thus far by the source hunters. Addison de- 
fined the pedant and pedantry so as to give new meaning to the words, 
to make them indicate a lack of proportion in individuals of various 
professions and occupations. The pertinent passage from the Spectator 
follows: 


A Man who has been brought up among Books, and is able to talk of nothing 
else, is a very indifferent Companion, and what we call a Pedant. But, methinks, 
we should enlarge the Title, and give it every one that does not know how to 
think out of his Profession, and particular way of Life. 

What is a greater Pedant than a meer Man of the Town? Barr him the Play- 
houses, a Catalogue of the reigning Beauties, and an Account of a few fashionable 
Distempers that have befallen him, and you strike him Dumb. How many a 
pretty Gentleman’s Knowledge lies all within the Verge of the Court? He will 
tell you the Names of the Principal Favourites, repeat the shrewd Sayings of a 
Man of Quality, whisper an Intreague that is not yet blown upon by common 
Fame; or, if the Sphere of his Observations is a little larger than ordinary, will 
perhaps enter into all the Incidents, Turns, and Revolutions in a game of Ombre. 
When he has gone thus far he has shown you the whole Circle of his Accomplish- 
ments, his Parts are drained, and he is disabled from any farther Conversation. 
What are these but rank Pedants? and yet these are the Men who value them- 
selves most on their Exemption from the Pedantry of Colleges. 


1 The plays have been examined by recent writers on Fielding and some attempt made to 
correlate them with the novels. These attempts, notably by Cross, Digeon, Banerji, and 
Van der Voorde, need to be supplemented by attention to such matters as characterization 
and by a concern with the growth in attitude. Certainly underlying values in the plays 
are obscured by the remarkably inadequate treatment of Fielding as a dramatist by 
Allardyce Nicoll in XVIII Century Drama. 
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I might here mention the Military Pedant, who always talks in a Camp, and 
is storming Towns, making Lodgments, and fighting Battels from one end of the 
Year to the other. Every thing he speaks smells of Gunpowder; if you take away 
his Artillery from him, he has not a Word to say for himself. I might likewise 
mention the Law Pedant, that is perpetually putting Cases, repeating the 
Transactions of Westminster-Hall, wrangling with you upon the most indifferent 
Circumstances of Life, and not to be convinced of the Distance of a Place, or of 
the most trivial Point in Conversation, but by dint of Argument. The State- 
Pedant is wrapt up in News, and lost in Politicks. If you mention either of the 
Kings of Spain or Poland, he talks very notably; but if you go out of the Gazette, 
you drop him. In short, a meer Courtier, a meer Soldier, a meer Scholar, a meer 
anything, is an insipid pedantick Character, and equally ridiculous. 

Of all the Species of Pedants, which I have mentioned, the Book-Pedant is 
much the most supportable; he has at least an exercised Understanding, and a 
Head which is full though confused, so that a Man who converses with him may 
often receive from him hints of things that are worth knowing, and what he may 
possibly turn to his own Advantage, tho’ they are of little use to the Owner. The 
worst kind of Pedants among Learned Men, are such as are naturally endued 
with a very small share of common Sense, and have read a great number of Books 
without Taste or Distinction. 


Thus defined, pedant and pedantry are terms susceptible of wide satiric 
application. They become analogous to the commonly used terms of the 
period, such as ruling passion. Others besides Addison had felt the 
impulse to formulate terms of this nature, which might be used widely 
and which at least expressed a part of the inventor’s attitude toward 
life. Notable among these were Prior and Swift. In the Spectator, Field- 
ing found such a term, one which apparently seemed to him to have 
especial point. 

The central family of The Temple Beau Fielding conceived on the basis 
of Addison’s definition of the pedant and pedantry.? In the opening 
scene of The Temple Beau Lady Lucy Pedant enters, followed by Lady 
Gravely. Lady Lucy speaks: 


No more of your lectures, dear sister. Must I be fatigu’d every morning, with an 
odious repetition of fulsome, dull, antiquated maxims, extracted from old phi- 
losophers and divines, who no more practised what they wrote, than you prac- 
tise what you read? Sure, never woman had such a time on’t!—Between a hus- 
band mad with avarice, a son-in-law mad with learning, a niece mad with love— 
and a sister—. . . 


? Fielding’s interest in Addison is evident from the list of books in his library, see 
Thornbury, Henry Fielding’s Theory of the Comic Prose Epic (1931), pp. 170 ff. He owned 
Miscellaneous Works (ed. 1746) in four volumes, Freeholder (ed. 1744), Spectator (ed. 1749), 
Tatler (ed. 1749), Guardian (ed. 1745). There is the evidence, furthermore, of his constant 
reference to Addison. The unquestioned use of Addison’s Upholsterer in the Coffee House 
Politician (1730) points to an intimate knowledge of Addison at this time. 
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Of the Pedants, Sir Avarice Pedant is the most prominent. He does not 
belong to any type specifically mentioned by Addison; he, however, 
“does not know how to think out of his... particular way of Life.” 
He is the business pedant, “mad with avarice.’”’ He is juxtaposed to his 
son, Young Pedant, Addison’s book-pedant, in Fielding’s phrase ‘an 
illiterate pedant.”” Young Pedant is described by his step-mother as a 
coxcomb, with the implication that he is the whelp of fashion. The 
sketch of Young Pedant reverses Addison’s concept of the mere man of 
fashion, or “a meer Courtier.” As Addison portrays the “meer Courtier,”’ 
he is a coxcomb, a term which might well have occurred to anyone read- 
ing the Spectator passage. Indeed this is apparently what happened to 
Steele in writing the Guardian, 94. Near the end of his essay Steele 
states: 


The character of a beau is, I think, what the men that pretend to learning please 
themselves in ridiculing; and yet if we compare these persons as we see them in 
public, we shall find that the lettered coxcombs without good-breeding, give more 
just occasion to raillery, than the unlettered coxcombs with it: as our behaviour 
falls within the judgment of more persons than our conversation, and a failure 
in it is therefore more visible. What pleasant victories over the loud, the saucy, 
and the illiterate, would attend the men of learning and breeding; which qualifi- 
cations, could we but join them, would beget such a confidence, as, arising from 
good sense and good-nature, would never let us oppress others, or desert our- 
selves. In short, whether a man intends a life of business or pleasure, it is impos- 
sible to pursue either in an elegant manner, without the help of good breeding.* 


It would seem that Fielding was familiar with both the Spectator essay 
and the derivative Guardian passage and that consciously or uncon- 
sciously he was echoing them. Indeed, the opening speech in which 
Lady Lucy Pedant analyzes the family indicates that from Steele and 
Addison Fielding had picked up and was attempting to apply a satiric 
idea. Further he apparently intended the group,—Sir Avarice Pedant, 
his young wife, who is a mere lady of fashion, young Pedant, the niece 
“mad with love,” the sister, who is a hypocritical misanthrope,—to 
illustrate the principle behind pedantry as defined by Addison. Sir 
Avarice Pedant (Act 1, Scene m1) says: 


Did ever mortal man hear the like!—Have I been at this expense to breed my 
son a philosopher? I tremble at the name; it brings the thought of poverty into 
my mind. Why, do you think if your old philosophers were alive, any one would 
speak to them, any one wou’d pay their bills!—Ah! these universities are fit for 


* There is an interesting parallel between this statement of Steele’s and Chesterfield’s: 
“That the deepest learning, without good-breeding, is unwelcome and tiresome pedantry, 
and of use nowhere but in a man’s own closet—and, consequently, of little or no use at 
all.” (Letters and Other Pieces [1935] ed., Richmond P. Bond, p. 120.) 
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nothing but to debauch the principles of young men; to poison their minds with 
romantick notions of knowledge and virtue: what could I expect, but that phi- 
losophy should teach you to crawl into a prison; or poetry, to fly into one!—Well, 
I'll shew you the world! where you will see, that riches are the only titles to re- 
spect; and that learning is not the way to get riches. There are men who can draw 
for the sum of a hundred thousand pounds, who can hardly spell it. 


His speech illustrates the nature of the two principal pedants. Addison 
had turned the tables on those who customarily ridicule pedants. He 
showed that those who ridicule are equally and more intolerably pe- 
dantic. Fielding in The Temple Beau puts the book pedant, Young 
Pedant, and the business pedant, Sir Avarice, in the relationship of 
father and son, thus indicating essential identity. In addition, the 
character of The Temple Beau, Wilding, was a general type that had 
been associated with the pedant by Steele in the Guardian. Beaux are 
coxcombs, it is to be recalled, as well as “men that pretend to learning.” 
Fielding’s contribution here was to make Wilding a Temple beau, one 
of the type he later contemptuously dealt with in Mr. Wilson’s story in 
Joseph Andrews. 

The first act of The Temple Beau is dominated by the Pedant family. 

That the play as a whole is not dominated by the family is shown by 
Digeon’s summary: 
It is the story of a young law-student who poses to his father, a rich country 
squire, as a hard worker. He has huge bills for books. . . . One day however the 
old man happens to go into his son’s room during his absence, and is visited 
there by all the young roisterer’s creditors. Add to this theme the complicated 
intrigues of three pairs of lovers and the character of a studious young man, own 
brother to Moliére’s Thomas Diafoirus.‘ 


No mention of the Pedants! And yet in the play character interest is 
confined largely to the first act and to the Pedant family. Attention to 
the source of the play indicates that Fielding started to write it under a 
predilection for a term which would symbolically express his attitude 
toward life. Without knowledge of the source of the play and thus of 
this predilection, the critic is likely, with Digeon, to give a false emphasis 
to his interpretation and to overlook the fact that something of the ulti- 
mate Fielding is here. He utilized the terms pedant and pedantry at a 
time when traditionally he is supposed to have been unconcerned with 
balance. To Fielding Addison’s symbol must have seemed a unique formu- 
lation of the ideal which the age expressed in a negative way by the rul- 


‘ Aurelien Digeon, The Novels of Fielding (1924), p. 7. The suggested possibility of a 
Moliére influence may be admitted, though in this instance it hardly seems likely, in light 
of the patent English source. Digeon’s analysis does not give a true picture of the im- 
portance of the various characters of the play. 
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ing passion. Though later Fielding accepted it as in part valid,® the 
ruling passion apparently was not sufficiently explicit to suit Fielding’s 
taste at this time.’ 

His use of the pedant symbol in 1730 is the first manifestation of his 
mature satiric technique. Later he used such terms with frequency and 
power: for example, in the Miscellanies, especially in Jonathan Wild, 
where the great-man symbol dominates, in The Journey from This 
World to the Next, where various devices and symbols of this kind are 
found, in Tom Jones, where mob appears in an extended meaning—an 
extension which is analogous to the extension of the term pedant in 
The Temple Beau. Furthermore, in the pedant and pedantry idea, as 
extended by Addison, Fielding found his ideal of the balanced individual, 
an ideal which he made an important component of his philosophy as he 
ultimately formulated it in the Covent Garden Journal. As defined in the 
Covent Garden Journal, Fielding’s Good-Breeding expressed positive 
ethical and philosophical values which had been implied many years 
before in The Temple Beau. 

WINFIELD H. ROGERS 

Western Reserve University 


5 The sources of the Ruling Passion idea seem to be the Greek idea of the golden mean 
as expressed by Aristotle, the Latin concept of the balanced individual derived from the 
Greek and expressed by Horace, and lastly the native humour tradition. 

6 See, for example, his ‘‘An Essay on the Knowledge of the Characters of Men” in the 
Miscellanies. 

7 As a dramatist already thoroughly steeped in seventh century comedy, Fielding was 
familiar with the humours. And, though he was undoubtedly influenced by the technique, 
both in characterization and plot, of the comedy of manners, the conception of the humours 
as a satiric symbol had been so confused as to make difficult the application without the 
considerable thought Fielding later gave to it. The confusion arose because humour was 
used in the Jonsonian sense and in the sense of wit. See Congreve’s letter to Dennis, ‘“Con- 
cerning Humour in Comedy” (July 10, 1695). 
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XXII 


SPANNUNGSGEFUGE UND STILISIERUNG 
IN DEN GOETHESCHEN NOVELLEN 


IE Ergebnisse dieser Untersuchung beruhen auf Analysen der acht 
wichtigeren Novellen Goethes.! Zur Darstellung der Methode 

bringen wir aber hier nur drei davon in vollstaindiger Ausfiihrung, indem 
wir uns fiir das Uebrige auf allgemeine fachminnische Vertrautheit mit 
einem wohlbekannten Stoffe verlassen zu kénnen glauben. Das Netz 
eines Spannungsgefiiges wird durch so viele sich durchkreuzende 
Momente bedingt, dass eine gleichzeitige, allumfassende Interpretation 
nicht leicht méglich ist. Einen nach dieser Richtung zielenden Vor- 
schlag findet man in einem Artikel: “Zur Charakterologie des Kunst- 
werks,” wo Hermann Nohl erst nach Feststellung der Spannungsschichten 
des Kunstwerks, den Grundentscheidungen des menschlichen Cha- 
rakters gemiss, “die Form der Werke bis in den dusseren Aufbau, ja bis 
in Klang und Rhythmus der einzelnen Sitze aus ihnen’”’ interpretieren 
miéchte.? Fiir das Material dieser Untersuchung ist das Charakte- 
rologische kein unwesentlicher Massstab, aber, um eine zu starke Beto- 
nung des Wertproblems zu vermeiden,’® ziehen wir es vor, von dem 
Spannungsgegenstand selbst auszugehen, und betrachten zuerst im 
Nacheinander der Dichtung die stofflichen und gehaltlichen Momente 
und deren augenblickliche Wirkung auf Wissens- und Gefiihlsspannung 
des Lesers. An dieser letzten, subjektiven Spannungsart bestimmte 
Intensitatsgrade aufzustellen, wire eine undankbare, weil belanglose 
Aufgabe. Wie verschieden auch die Aufnahme des einzelnen Kunstwerks 
sein mag, der Aufbau des objektiven Werkes bleibt immer derselbe, und 
in den Erlebnissen der einzelnen Betrachter liegt ein ‘‘Gemeinsames: 
die von dem Kunstwerk gegebenen Vorstellungen,’’* was bei einer Unter- 

1 Aus den Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten (1795) eine Anekdote des Wunder- 
baren, die Gespenstergeschichte der Sdngerin Antonelli, und die moralische Geschichte 
von Ferdinand und Ottilie; aus der zweiten Novellenperiode, die mit dem Jahre 1807 
einsetzt, der nach Cervantesscher Art geschlossene Typus, Die wunderlichen Nachbars- 
kinder, die symbolische Legendennovelle, St. Joseph den Zweiten, das symbolische Kunst- 
mirchen, Die neue Melusine, die psychologische Kontrastnovelle, der Mann von fiinfzig 
Jahren, der lustspielartige Typus mit dusserem Wendepunkt, Wer ist der Verriiter?, 
und die lyrische Stimmungsform mit dem Art bezeichnenden Titel, Novelle. Zur typenge- 
schichtlichen Darstellung vgl. H. Pongs, “Grundlagen der deutschen Novelle des 19. 
Jahrhunderts,” Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts (Frankfurt, 1930), s. 151 f. 

*H. Nohl, “Zur Charakterologie des Kunstwerks,” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fur 
Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, v1 (1938), 398. 

* Vgl. M. Lawson, Spannung in der Erzihlung (‘““Mnemosyne” 14; Bonn, L. Réhrscheid, 
1934), S. 10. 

‘ Karl Biichler, ‘‘Die asthetische Bedeutung der Spannung,” Zeitschrift fir Aesthetik, 
111 (1908), 241. 
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suchung wie dieser den Anspruch auf Allgemeingiiltigkeit zu rechtfertigen 
scheint. 

Zur stoffichen und gehaltlichen Spannung gehért aber auch ein 
Drittes: die Spannung der Kunstgestaltung. Steht man bei der Betrach- 
tung der beiden ersten auf der Schwelle des Problems, so vertieft sich 
dieses mit der Frage nach der Funktion des Sprachgebildes fast ins 
Unentwirrbare der Wechselbeziehungen. Ins Letzte, Allerfeinste 
hinabzuleuchten verbietet der Umfang dieser Arbeit. Sie versucht, 
durch Analyse der Sprachspannung und der Rededarstellung das Ver- 
hiltnis zwischen stofflichen, gehaltlichen und gefiihlsmissigen Span- 
nungsmomenten einerseits und der stilistischen Spannung andererseits 
klarzumachen. Aus der Fiille der stilistischen Erscheinungen betont sie 
das jeweils Charakteristische. Nur eine fortlaufende Textinterpretation 
diirfte Anspruch auf erschépfende Behandlung erheben. Hier aber 
kommt Stiluntersuchung im weitesten Sinne nicht in Betracht. Inner- 
halb des Sprachstilistischen wird vielmehr eine Grenze gezogen, wodurch 
manche Einzelheit, wie z.B. die Wucht einzelner Wérter im Sprach- 
gebilde, Satzrhythmus u.dgl., kaum gestreift wird. Was am Stilistischen 
beriicksichtigt wird, scheint zur Darstellung des Ineinanderwirkens der 
Hauptmomente im Spannungsgefiige das Wesentliche zu sein. 

In Ferdinand und Oitilie, einer Geschichte, die wie die meisten hier 
betrachteten, ganz Goethes eigen ist, haben wir keinen Titel, der 
etwas vom Stofflichen oder Gehaltlichen enthiillen kénnte, aber die 
einleitenden Worte des Geistlichen sind im dsthetischen Sinne eine 
Vorwegnahme.® Er méchte durch das Wie der psychologischen Darste]l- 
lung packen: “‘Indessen will ich’s wagen and eine Geschichte erzihlen, 
von der Ihnen schon etwas Aehnliches bekannt ist, und nur durch eine 
genaue Darstellung dessen was in den Gemiitern vorging, neu und 
interessant werden diirfte.”” Seelenanalyse ist also der Stoff—das Pak- 
kende soll das Wie sein. Schon vorher, im Gespriche, das auf die Ge- 
schichte des ehrlichen Prokurators folgte, fiel ein Wort, das uns die 
ganze inhaltliche Spannung dieser beiden moralischen Erzihlungen vor 
Augen hilt: “Nur diejenige Erzihlung verdient moralisch genannt zu 
werden, die uns zeigt, dass der Mensch in sich eine Kraft habe, aus 
Ueberzeugung eines Bessern, selbst gegen seine Neigung zu handeln.” 

5In der Behandlung der Erzihlungsverhiltnisse, die zur Gesamtspannung das ihrige 
beitragen, schalten wir den Rahmen der Unterhaltungen nicht aus. Gundolf hat zwar 
dargestellt, Fr. Gundolf, Goethe (Berlin: Bondi, 1917), S. 289, dass dieser urspriinglich als 
politische Betrachtung entstanden war und meint, dass keine kiinstlerische Notwendigkeit 
ihn mit den Novellen verbindet. Das mag nun gelten, wo es sich nur um weite Ausblicke 
handelt. Aber bei der Analyse verwickelter Spannungsverhiiltnisse geht es nicht an, das 


Element der durch den Rahmen geschaffenen kiinstlerischen Distanzierung und Ver- 
trautheit ausser Acht zu lassen. 
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Kein friiheres Geschehen, sondern ein Sein bildet nun die knappe Vorge- 
schichte, eine Darstellung der Charakterziige der Eltern, womit erst 
zum engeren Ziel iibergeleitet wird. Dieses soll von einer Begebenheit 
im Leben Ferdinands handeln, “‘die seinen ganzen Charakter ins Licht 
setzt, und in seinem Leben eine entschiedene Epoche machte.” Der 
Leser braucht also iiberhaupt nicht zuriickzublicken. Der Erzihler 
bewahrt von Anfang an den Standort des Alleinwissenden und schwankt 
nicht zugunsten eines anderen von der intimen Einfiihlung mit dem 
Hauptcharakter ab. Ein Ritardando in der Handlung bilden die hiufigen 
Randbemerkungen moralisierenden Inhalts und erinnern den Leser an 
die Rolle des erzihlenden Geistlichen. Dies ist nun kaum als Stilunrein- 
heit im Sprangerschen Sinne, sondern als besonderes Problem des 
Novellenkranzes aufzufassen.® Als beobachtendes Ich blickt er erst wieder 
durch, nachdem die Verwicklung eine gliickliche Lésung gefunden hat. 
Mitbeteiligt ist der Erzihler iiberhaupt nicht. Allein durch Kenntnis 
der Geschichte, die er einer spiteren Bekanntschaft mit dem Haupt- 
charakter verdankt, lasst er den Leser die Spannung des leidenden 
Jiinglings intensiver erleben. Wiederum aber schafft er innerhalb dieser 
Intensivierung gerade durch die Randbemerkungen einen Asthetisch 
wirksamen Abstand von dem Gegenstand. 

In drei Stufen gliedert sich hier der Aufbau: ein etwas weit ausholender 
Anfang bringt die Liebesgeschichte; die Verwicklung dieses Verhiltnisses 
aus Geldmangel, verbunden mit der Tiicke des Zufalls, der den Schreib- 
tischdeckel beim Anstossen an die Ecke aufklappen lasst, macht Ferdi- 
nand zum unschuldig-schuldigen Entwender der vaterlichen Geldrollen; 
auf der dritten Stufe entfaltet sich die sittliche Kraft. Diese Fahigkeit, 
von der miitterlichen Seite aus motiviert, gegen die eigene Neigung zu 
handeln, bricht nach einmaliger Entgleisung wieder durch. Die Staf- 
fage, wie in dem vorausgehenden und nachfolgenden Gesprich auch 
angedeutet wird, soll keine besondere Funktion des Anspannens haben. 
Ein Familiengemilde, “aus dem gemeinen Leben genommen,” erregt 
keine Erwartung durch dussere Ausstattung. Kern, nicht Kniauel, ist 
die gewéhnliche Novellentechnik, was auch hier auf die Erzihlung als 
Ganzes passt. Innerhalb der stofflichen Nebenspannung des Ent- 
deckungsverlaufs zeigt sich aber die Methode der Entriatselung im 
Kleinen: einerseits spielt die Mutter darin die Rolle eines Detektivs, 
andererseits bildet sie in vertiefterem Sinne eine Briicke zwischen ihrem 
zerknirschten Sohn und der biirgerlichen Welt, aus der ihn seine Hand- 
lung zu stossen droht. Verwickelnde Faden, dem Leser wohl deutlich, 


* Eduard Spranger, “Der psychologische Perspektivismus im Roman,” Jahrbuch des 
Freien Deutschen Hochstifts (Frankfurt, 1930), S. 78-79, 90. Spranger betont in einer 
Anmerkung (S. 90) die Besonderheit dieser Verhiltnisse, ohne selber auf sie einzugehen. 
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der Familie bis jetzt vorenthalten, kommen durch das Eingreifen der 
Mutter zum Vorschein. Die Erwihnung der ungewéhnlichen Miinzsorte, 
die der Vater im Spiel gewonnen, zusammen mit dem Dringen von 
Ottiliens Tante, bringt die Mutter auf die Spur des geschenkten 
Geschmeides. Fiir die Mithandelnden also Entritselung, bietet dies dem 
Leser bloss genauere stoffliche Kenntnis der Umstinde; seine Auf- 
merksamkeit ist hier zum gréssten Teil auf die Wirkung gerichtet, die 
das Entritseln auf die Familie ausiibt. Neben Einfiihlung mit der 
entsetzten Mutter ensteht nun auch eine neue Spannung, da Ferdinand 
beschuldigt wird, eine noch gréssere Summe entwendet zu haben als 
er in der Tat genommen hatte. 

Tiefpunkt der negativen Spannung erreicht man mit der Szene, wo 
alle ausseren Umstainde gegen den Sohn zu sprechen scheinen. Die 
Novelle als Ganzes verliuft in einem Auf und Ab zwischen Hoffnung 
und Furcht. Am Anfang wechselt die Gefiihlserregung verhaltnismissig 
rasch. Dann gerit Ferdinand auf absteigender Linie in verwickelte 
Situationen, zuerst durch Veriiussern kleiner Wertsachen, um sich aus 
Geldverlegenheit zu helfen, dann aber durch Ausnutzen des “sonder- 
baren Zufalls,” der ihm das viterliche Geld in die Hand bringt. Sobald 
die verlockende Ottilie verreist und der Jiingling andere Gedanken be- 
kommt, treibt die positive Spannung wieder in die Héhe. Die hier 
eintretende Charakterwende oder vielmehr das Heraustreten seiner 
besseren Natur versetzt den Leser auf eine neue Stufe, denn Ferdinand 
entschliesst sich, seinen Vater iiber den Zustand des Schlosses zu 
unterrichten. Die so verainderte Richtung, die jede Méglichkeit weiterer 
Entwendungen aufhebt, wird auch begiinstigt durch die fremde Gegend, 
in die Ferdinand als Vertreter des vaterlichen Geschaifts kommt. Umso 
stirker dann die Intensitat des Umschlags, als er bei seiner Riickkehr 
ins elteriiche Haus von der Entdeckung des Verlustes hért. Goethe 
versteht es, die sympathische Spannung wirkungsvoll auszunutzen. Die 
Tat scheint schon weit zuriickzuliegen, aber Angst vor den letzten 
Folgen packt mit Ferdinand auch den Leser. Gleichzeitig aber erblickt 
man in der Gestalt der Mutter nicht bloss eine Verurteilerin, sondern 
auch eine Helferin. Selbst bei diesem Tiefpunkt geht die Hoffnung nicht 
ganz verloren. Héchste Intensitaét der Spannung kommt mit Ferdinands 
Einsicht, “dass eine Uebeltat selbst gute Bemiihungen zugrunde zu rich- 
ten imstande ist.”” Mit dem Erhéren seines Flehens um géttlichen Bei- 
stand ist nun die dussere Spannung zum gréssten Teil erledigt. Auch 
die gehaltliche Spannung, das Heranreifen des Individuums zum 
selbstindigen Manne, liegt hinter dem Leser. Aber die Verstandesspan- 
nung, die Wissbegierde, die das Verhiltnis zu Ottilie erregt hat, bleibt 
noch weiter bestehen, denn die zuhérende Luise erinnert den Geistlichen 
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daran, dass man nur die “Entwicklung” gehért, und gern auch das 
“Ende” vernehmen méchte. Aber die eigentliche Geschichte, wie der 
Alte versichert, ist schon zu Ende. Und das Darauffolgende bedeutet 
in der Tat ein stilistisches Abflauen, weil der Schwerpunkt der Aufregung 
und dessen Liésung hinter uns liegt. Trotzdem ensteht eine neue Furcht, 
denn es sieht aus, als ob Ferdinand in seiner Hoffnung auf eine Verbin- 
dung mit der Geliebten enttaéuscht werden sollte. 

Das allmahliche Verebben einer stofflichen Nebenspannung nach 
Abwicklung der Hauptspannung, wie man es an diesem Schlusse 
beobachten kann, erwichst aus den besonderen Bedingungen des Rah- 
mens, die der Eigengesetzlichkeit der Novelle als Einzelform entgegen- 
streben. Was an Ferdinand und Oitilie in gestaltspannender Hinsicht 
auffallt, ist eine zwar milde, aber gedringte Stilisierung in dem Augen- 
blick der Entdeckung und der darauffolgenden Heftigkeiten. Nicht dass 
die Novelle sonst einen Mangel an solchen Mitteln aufweist. Span- 
nungsschaffende Kontrastwirkungen in der Rededarstellung,’ sowie 
Wortspannung, sind in den langen seelenkundlichen Partien auch vor- 
handen. Die Sprachlage der ersten Hilfte ist vorwiegend die des epi- 
schen Berichts, aber es fehlt nicht an Abwechslungsmitteln, wie den 
oben erwahnten Randbemerkungen (z.B., Sophien-Ausgabe xvit, 191, 
19, zitiert W.) und dem Abstand schaffenden man. 

Wendungen stofflicher Art sind in dieser moralischen Erzihlung nicht 
haufig, aber in jedem solchen Fall unterstreicht der Dichter den Einsatz 
durch spannenden Satzbau, gerade wie das fiir Miltons Poesie von 
Hiibener festgestellt worden ist.* Aber im allgemeinen unterstiitzen sol- 
che Satze in Ferdinand und Ottilie die direkte Psychologisierung der ersten 
Hilfte. Diese ist aber so reichlich mit Epischem durchsetzt, dass keine 
Einténigkeit daraus entsteht. Eine solche Verflechtung innerer und 
ausserer Mittel ist der lange, hinhaltende Satzbau des Folgenden, wo 
die stoffliche Spannung einen Aufschwung nimmt. Ferdinand ist im- 
mer in Geldverlegenheit, weil er seiner Schénen aufzuwarten hat. Ob- 
wohl der Leser noch nichts davon weiss, ahnt er schon, dass hier die 
Ursache des Bevorstehenden blossgelegt wird: 

7 Der “Augenblick der Umscha!tung” von Erzihlung in Rede kann von besonderer 
asthetischer Wirkung sein. Vgl. W. Giinther, Probleme der Rededarstellung, Die neueren 
Sprachen, 13; (Marburg: Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1928), S. 7. 

* Vgl. G. Hiibener, Die stilistische Spannung in Miltons Paradise Lost (Halle: Max 
Niemeyer, 1913), S. 23: Die stilistische Spannung findet man “‘isoliert, wo ein neues Ein- 
setzen der Erzihlung oder deren Gipfelpunkte ein stilistisches Unterstreichen verlangen.” 
Wie eigentlich kompliziert Spannungsverhiltnisse sein kénnen, wird erst deutlich, wenn 
man dieses weitere Moment in Betracht zieht, das bis jetzt nicht in Erwigung gezogen 
worden ist—die Funktion der Wortspannung, Vgl. W. Schneider: Ausdruckswerte der 
deutschen Sprache (Leipzig: B. J. Teubner, 1931), S.89 f., 135 f., 178 f., inbezug auf andring- 
liche und Abstand haltende, bewegte und spannungsreiche Sprache. 
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Mit diesen und anderen Sophistereien iiber Besitz und Recht, iiber die Frage, 
ob man ein Gesetz oder eine Einrichtung, zu denen man seine Stimme nicht 
gegeben, zu befolgen brauche, und in wiefern es dem Menschen erlaubt sei im 
Stillen von den biirgerlichen Gesetzen abzuweichen, beschiftigte er sich oft in 
seinen einsamen verdriesslichsten Stunden, wenn er irgend aus Mangel des baren 
Geldes eine Lustpartie oder eine andere angenehme Gesellschaft ausschlagen 
musste. Denn schon hatte er kleine Sachen von Wert, die er besass, vertrédelt, 
und sein gewohnliches Taschengeld wollte keineswegs hinreichen. 


Schon vor der hoch dramatischen Szene mit der anklagenden Mutter 
zeigt die Rededarstellung abwechslungsreichere Behandlung als etwa 
in der Séngerin Antonelli zu beobachten ist. Ansitze zur “erlebten Rede”’ 
tauchen an zwei Stellen auf, wo die Gefiihlslage kritisch wird. Ferdinand 
braucht Geld, gerade als seine Mutter sich gezwungen sieht, die Aus- 
gaben fiir den Haushalt einzuschrinken: 


Und in eben diesem Augenblicke von einer geliebten und verehrten Mutter zu 
ganz anderen Pflichten aufgefordert zu werden; von dieser Seite keine Hilfe zu 
sehen; einen so lebhaften Abscheu vor Schulden zu fiihlen, die auch seinen 
Zustand nicht lange wiirden gefristet haben; dabei von jedermann fiir wohl- 
habend und freigebig angesehen zu werden, und das tagliche und dringende 
Bediirfnis des Geldes zu empfinden, war gewiss eine der peinlichsten Lagen, in 
der sich ein junges, durch Leidenschaften bewegtes Gemiit befinden kann.*® 


Vom syntaktisch Spannenden aus betrachtet, wird hier die Ungeduld 
des Lesers durch das Ausdehnen des Bildes, z.T. in antithetischer 
Form aufrechterhalten, bis am Ende in knapper Form das Begriffliche 
folgt. Stilistisch also eine zweimal betonte Stelle. Ferdinand fangt dann 
an, die Willkiirlichkeit seines Vaters in Geldangelegenheiten strenger 
zu beurteilen. Seine Gedanken schildert der Dichter in einem langen 
Selbstgesprich in direkter Rede:!° 


Ist es nicht sonderbar, sagte er zu sich selbst, dass Eltern, wihrend sie sich mit 
Genuss aller Art iiberfiillen, indem sie bloss nach Willkiir ein Vermégen, das 
ihnen der Zufall gegeben hat, benutzen, ihre Kinder gerade zu der Zeit von jedem 
billigen Genusse ausschliessen, da die Jugend am empfianglichsten dafiir ist! 
Und mit welchem Rechte tun sie es? Und wie sind sie zu diesem Rechte gelangt? 
Soll der Zufall allein entscheiden, und kann das ein Recht werden, wo der Zufall 
wirkt? Lebte der Grossvater noch, der seine Enkel wie seine Kinder hielt, es 
wiirde mir viel besser ergehen; er wiirde es mir nicht am Notwendigen fehlen 


® Wir fiihren diese Stelle trotz dem Ende an, das den ganzen Satz syntaktisch aus dem 
Bereich der eigentlichen “erlebten Rede” ausschliessen diirfte. Die sich ausdehnende 
Gedankenwiedergabe in infinitivischer From besitzt bis zu den Worten war gewiss die 
ideelle Einstellung der psychologischen ‘“Innensicht” erlebter Rede und scheint eine Art 
Zwischenstufe zu sein. Vgl. Giinther, S. 85. 

10 Im Auszuge zitiert. Vgl. ebenda, S. 121. 
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lassen: denn ist uns das nicht notwendig, was wir in Verhaltnissen brauchen, zu 
denen wir erzogen und geboren sind? 


Die Fragenreihe ohne dazwischengeschobene Antworten und in unmit- 
telbarer Folge, hier mit der vertieften Gemiitslage der erlebten Rede 
verbunden, zeigt eine Neigung, sprachstilistische Mittel zu hiufen. Mit 
Ausnahme dieses Selbstgesprichs findet sich in der Novelle nur an 
einer einzigen Stelle direkte Rede und nirgends direkte, dialogisierte 
Aussage. 

Wiahrend in der ersten Hilfte, wo Seelenanalyse vorwiegt, die geringe 
Handlung sich um die eine Gestalt, Ferdinand, dreht, bringt in dem 
Entdeckungsverlauf der Zusammenstoss zweier Gruppen gesteigerte 
stoffliche und stilistische Spannung. Nicht dass diese so intensiv wire, 
wie jene. Denn Goethe schafft die stilistische Spannung eher durch 
Abwechslung als etwa durch die starke Absonderung einer rein dia- 
logisierten Szene. Der Vater entdeckt den Verlust des entwendeten 
Geldes. Er will “das Haus um- und umkehren.” “‘Die gute Frau,” aber, 
“tat ihr Méglichstes, ihren Gatten zu beruhigen.”’ Auf diese Vorweg- 
nahme bringt der Dichter in erzihlter Redeform das Bedenken der 
Mutter zu einem so voreiligen Schritt. Ein Satz, der sich iiber elf Zeilen 
erstreckend durch indirekte Form nichts an Atemlosigkeit verliert, bis 
der Schluss erreicht wird. (W.xvit1, 209, 24) Steigerungen dusserer und 
innerer, gedanklicher Art fallen hier mit stofflicher und sprachlicher 
Spannung zusammen, so dass die mildernde Wirkung der einleitenden 
Worte so gut wie aufgehoben wird. In dieser Gegeniiberstellung von 
Dampfung und Auftrieb liegt einer der feinsten Kunstgriffe Goethes." 

Wo die Mutter durch den Kaufmann die entsetzliche Bestitigung 

ihres Verdachts erfaihrt, mildert der Dichter den Augenblick durch 
indirekte Dialogisierung: 
Sie eilte zu dem Kaufmann, der diese Art Geschmeide vorziiglich verkaufte, 
feilschte um ahnliche Dinge und sagte zuletzt: er miisse sie nicht iiberteuern, 
denn ihrem Sohn, der eine solche Kommission gehabt, habe er die Sachen wohl- 
feiler gegeben. Der Handelsmann beteuerte nein! zeigte die Preise genau an und 
sagte dabei: man miisse noch das Agio der Geldsorte hinzurechnen, in der 
Ferdinand zum Teil bezahlt habe. Er nannte ihr zu ihrer gréssten Betriibnis die 
Sorte; es war die, die dem Vater fehlte. 


Aber auch hier ist die Spitze der Aufregung nicht ganzlich gebrochen, 
denn die Beteuerung nein! klingt als direkter Ausruf durch. Gegeniiber- 


4 Giinther, S. 32-33, der sich hier auf Robert Riemann, Goethes Romantechnik (Leipzig, 
1902), stiitzt, betont mit Hinblick auf sein eigenes Thema nur die mildernde, vermittelnde 
Wirkung der Goetheschen Einleitungen in indirekter Rede, ohne andere Faktoren in 
Betracht zu ziehen. 
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stellung von spannenden und Spannung dimpfenden Mitteln zeigt sich 
als ein beliebter Kunstgriff Goethes, wenn man die Rededarstellung 
nicht vereinzelt, sondern im Zusammenhang mit ihrer Umgebung 
betrachtet. So leitet der Dichter z.B. in die heftige Szene zwischen 
Mutter und Sohn mit einem spannungsreichen Satz hinziehender Art 
(W.xvim, 212) ein, der die Wende der Ereignisse in milderer Form 
unterstreicht, geht aber dann vor den indirekten Beteuerungen Ferdi- 
nands zur bewegten, dynamischen Sprache iiber und benutzt Steigerung, 
um die Lage des gedringten Menschen herauszustellen: “er warf sich 
unter tausend Trinen zu ihren Fiissen, bekannte, bat um Verzeihung, 
beteuerte, dass... .” 

Als darauf die Aufsteilung, wie in der Auseinandersetzung iiber die 
Summe des fehlenden Geldes, besonders stark wird, wechselt der 
Dichter rasch zwischen abhingiger Rede und epischer Berichtsform ab. 
Die Spannungen, die in dieser Szene (W.xvu11, 213-216) mitschwingen, 
sind ethisch und gefiihlsmassig, und sie finden reichliche Betonung 
durch stilistische Mittel. Spannender Satzbau der indirekten Redeform 
versteht sich von selbst. Dass aber auch dazwischen erlebte Redeform 
angewendet wird, erhéht die Spannung zwischen dem Charakter und 
dem Dichter.” Das Unausgeglichene an diesem Kunstmittel, dessen 
Wesen zwischen objektiver Darstellung und subjektiver Einstellung 
hin- und herschwenkt, verleiht ihm hohe Spannkraft. So knapp nun 
in diesem Falle, verglichen mit der Verwendung in der modernen 
Romantechnik, das Beispiel hier ist, es sticht durch Vereinsamung und 
Gefiihlslage ab: “Er sah seinen Fehler entdeckt, er sah sich in dem 
Verdachte, der sein Verbrechen vergrésserte. Wie wollte er seine Eltern 
iiberreden, dass er das Gold nicht angegriffen?” Aber damit ist der Héhe- 
punkt der Verzweiflung noch nicht erreicht. Erst die Betrachtung, ‘‘dass 
eine Uebeltat selbst gute Bemiihungen zugrunde zu richten imstande 
ist,—dass das edelste Streben vergebens seine sollte,” lasst ihn Hilfe 
vom gittlichen Wesen fordern. Und hier kleidet der Dichter Ferdinands 
Worte in eine Art erlebte Rede:"* “Sein Gebet war eines erhérenswerten 
Inhalts: der Mensch, der sich selbst vom Laster wieder erhebt, habe 
Anspruch auf eine unmittelbare Hilfe; derjenige, der keine seiner Krifte 
ungebraucht lasse, kénne sich da, wo sie eben ausgehen, wo sie nicht 
hinreichen, auf den Beistand des Vaters im Himmel berufen.” Pongs 
dagegen sieht in diesem Gebet einen mit Absicht abgeblassten Stil, der 
um des gesellschaftlichen Taktes willen seelische Erschiitterungen und 
das Tragische vermeiden will, ‘den Forderungen einer Unterhaltung 
zum Nachtisch gemiss.”’ 


2 Ebenda, S. 87. 3 Ebenda, S. 119. ™ Pongs, S. 171. 
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Danach miisste er darin als Beispiel der erlebten Rede eher das Abstand 
Suchende, das Objektive, als das subjektiv Immanente erblicken. Wie 
dem nun sein mag, Goethe scheint hier das zu Grelle einer direkten 
Ansprache zu vermeiden, dafiir aber in der konjunktionslosen indirekten 
Rede ein Mittel zu wahlen, das starke Momente der Verinnerlichung 
in sich bergen kann. Als Abwechslung stechen alle diese abweichenden 
Formen gegen die sonstige epische Berichtslage der Novelle ab. Vor 
allem die Schlussworte der Mutter, die einzigen langeren direkten 
Aeusserungen des Stiickes. Gerade wo die lange anhaltende Spannung 
ihre Lésung findet, geht Goethe in die direkte, dramatische Aussage 
iiber: “Wie gliicklich bin ich, sagte sie, dass ich dich wenigstens als 
keinen Liigner finde, und dass ich deine Reue fiir wahr halten kann,” 
usw. Der Augenblick ist aber zugleich spannend und lésend und die 
Betonung durch das stilistische Mittel einer der wenigen Fille, wo 
Goethe nicht dimpft. 

Mit der Frage nach den stilistischen Spannungsmitteln ist aber auch 
Wortspannung verbunden." Mannigfaltigkeit des spannenden Satzbaus 
ist fiir Goethe itiberhaupt charakteristisch, aber in Ferdinand und Ot- 
tilie ist der Schachtelsatz die haufigste Art dieses Phinomens. Zusam- 
menfall aller drei Momente: Stofflich, gehaltlich, stilistisch ist selbstver- 
stiindlich etwas Seltenes. Wie sie sich zusammendringen kénnen, ist 
schon oben dargestellt worden. Es kann aber auch vorkommen, dass 
bei einem Héhepunkt der stofflichen Spannung bewegte, nicht span- 
nungsreiche Sprache die Intensivierung unterstreicht. Da z.B., wo 
Ferdinand an die Ecke des Schreibtisches stésst, heisst es ganz knapp 
und einfach: “... und der Deckel flog auf.’’ Wie fein solche Verhalt- 
nisse von Goethe empfunden werden, zeigt sich besonders an der 
Stelle, wo Ferdinand zu wiederholten Malen Geld nimmt. Der Leser ist 
auf alles gespannt, aber diese Wirkung wird ohne steigernde Wortkunst 
erreicht. Im Gegenteil, der lockere Satzbau entspricht dem sich Ge- 
borgenfiihlen des jungen Mannes: ‘Aber um sich und ihr dieses Ver- 
gniigen zu machen, musste er noch einigemal den Schreibtisch seines 
Vaters eréffnen, und er tat es mit desto weniger Sorge, als der Vater zu 
verschiedenen Zeiten Geld hineingelegt und herausgenommen hatte, 
ohne es aufzuschreiben.” Wo die Spannung stofilich und gehaltlich auf 


4 Vereinzelt vorkommende Beispiele wirken, wie Schneider (180) hervorgehoben hat, 
nicht spannungserregend. Als Sprachphinomen ist der spannende Satzbau verschiedener 
Wirkungen fahig: er kann vorwartsdringen und vorwirtzsiehen, je nachdem er mit Ele- 
menten der bewegten Sprache durchsetzt ist oder durch seine Struktur den Gedanken 
hinhalt. Dazwischenfallende Steigerungen z.B. geben einem solchen Satz das Dringende. 
Ein hinhaltender Typ dagegen zieht den Leser mit. In beiden Fallen ist das Endresultat 
das Hervorrufen der Erwartung im Leser. 
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die Spitze getrieben wird, indem Ferdinand seinen Vater auf den 
Zustand des Schlosses aufmerksam macht, benutzt Goethe ungekiin- 
stelte Prosa. Es kann auch sein, dass Hoffnung oder Gefiihlsspannung 
durch bewegte Sprache ausgedriickt wird. Ferdinand nihert sich zum 
ersten Mal dem guten Landmiddchen und der Leser sieht die Méglich- 
keit, dass er sich von der reizenden, doch anspruchsvollen Ottilie tren- 
nen kiénnte: “Er erwiderte die Freundlichkeit und Gefalligkeit des Mad- 
chens auf eine sehr ungezwungene Weise; er lernte sie naiher kennen 
und sie schitzen, er begegnete ihr bald mit mehrerer Achtung, und 
sowohl sie als ihr Oheim legten sein Betragen nach ihren Wiinschen aus.”’ 
Hier aber ist es nicht allein die Steigerung der Sprache, sondern die 
Gegebenheiten der Situation, die mitschwingen, und, wie so oft einen 
ganzen Komplex unentwirrbar machen. Vermeidung der Stilisierung ist 
gewiss auch in den Randbemerkungen des moralisierenden Geistlichen 
zu sehen, diesen Retardationen, die den Fortgang der Handlung auf- 
halten und mit nur einer Ausnahme nicht sprachlich spannend sind. 
Eine solche Hemmung ist eben an und fiir sich ein Mittel der Spannung."* 
Der Gebrauch des Prisens im Gegensatz zum Imperfektivischen des 
epischen Berichts sondert sie sowieso ab, und sie braucht keine sprach- 
lich vorwartsdringende Fassung. An anderer Stelle lasst sich jedoch 
beobachten, wie lang ausgedehnte Randbemerkungen gerade diesen 
Kunstgriff benétigen und erfahren."” 

Stoff und Gestalt, Gehalt und Gestalt unterstiitzen sich also gelegent- 
lich nach den hier beobachteten Kriterien der stilistischen Spannung. 
Wenn iiberhaupt von Systematik die Rede sein diirfte, so passte sie am 
ehesten auf die Belebung der Seelendarstellung durch Wortspannung. 
Ferdinand und Oitilie ist eben eine Novelle, in der das gehaltlich Span- 
nende sich hervortut, das was Nohl'® als die ordnende und gesetzge- 
berische Schicht im Spannungsgefiige bezeichnet. Niedrigstes und 
Hiéchstes, Habgier und Charakterfestigkeit, Genusssucht und Rechts- 

16 Dilthey dagegen sah in solchen eingestreuten Betrachtungen nur die Funktion “den 
Auffassenden zeitweise von dem Banne des Affekts, der Spannung, der fortreissenden Mit- 
empfindung zu befreien, indem sie zu beschaulicher Stimmung erheben.”’ Biichler, S. 235. 

17 In dem Mann von fiinfzig Jahren (W. xxtv, 296, 25): “Wenn man verntinftig und ruhig 
leben will, welches denn doch zuletzt eines jeden Menschen Wunsch und Absicht bleibt, 
was soll uns da das aufgeregte Wesen das uns willktirlich anreizt ohne etwas zu geben, das 
uns beunruhigt um uns denn doch zuletzt uns wieder selbst zu iiberlassen; “usw. Dies 
ahnelt in mancher Hinsicht dem Sprachgebilde, das K. May (vgl. unten S. 463) als die ge- 
ordnete Stufe in Goethes Novelle interpretiert hat. Umfangreicher periodischer Satzbau, 
ein Hinhalten, das den Leser weiter mitzieht, leichte und bestimmte Antithetik sind alle 
hier beisammen. Wahrend aber dort die geordnete Stufe distanzierend wirkt, ist hier das 
Verhiltnis zwischen den Gegebenheiten der dichterischen Welt ein verinnerlichtes: 
Annidherung bei aller Fernhaltung in der Szene zwischen Major und Witwe. 

18 Nohl, S. 392 f. 
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gefiihl haben sich hier in der einen Menschenseele bekimpft. Sprach- 
stilistische Mittel wendet der Dichter gelegentlich dort an, wo die direkte 
Psychologisierung sonst durch zu lange Ausdehnung die Vorwirtsbe- 
wegung des Gefiiges zu gefahrden droht. Und nicht in der Umgebung des 
Charakterwendepunkts, wo Ferdinands bessere Natur die Oberhand 
gewinnt und wonach man den Novellentyp zu benennen gewohnt ist, 
sondern dort, wo die Situation sich tragisch entwickeln will, hiufen sich 
die verschiedensten stilistischen Merkmale. 

In den wunderlichen Nachbarskindern, einer in Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften eingefiigten Novelle, deutet schon der Titel auf Ungewéhnliches 
hin, aber vorher héren wir, dass der hier Erzihlende, der Begleiter des 
englischen Lord, die Reihe seiner heiteren, riihrenden und furchtbaren 
Darbietungen “mit einer zwar sonderbaren, aber sanfteren Begebenheit 
zu schliessen” gedenkt. Dieses Wort sonderbar wiederholt sich gleich 
am Anfang: ein sonderbarer Widerwille tat sich zwischen den beiden 
Kindern hervor. Also keine wunderbare Begebenheit, wie bei der 
Sangerin Antonelli, hier wird man eher an die Art und Weise des Famili- 
engemildes der moralischen Erzihlung erinnert. Auch die Staffage, 
sobald wir uns einigermassen mit der Geschichte vertraut gemacht 
haben, bietet keine Erhéhung der Spannungsverhiltnisse: irgend eine 
beliebige, landliche Gegend dient zur Abwicklung des Themas. Gleich 
der erste Satz bringt dem Leser ohne besondere Vorbereitung das 
iussere Ziel des Ganzen und erregt geistiges Interesse: Werden die 
Eltern diese Verbindung herbeifiihren kénnen? Dass es aber auch nicht 
ohne Kampf abgehen soll, sagt sofort der nichste Satz: ‘““Doch man 
bemerkte gar bald, dass die Absicht zu misslingen schien, indem sich 
zwischen den beiden trefflichen Naturen ein sonderbarer Widerwille 
hervortat.” Hier also schafft Hindernis Spannung der Ungewissheit 
und der sonderbare Widerwille erweckt eine Spannung auf den Gehalt 
hin. Dazu kommt beim Auftauchen der sich spiter zum Briautigam 
entwickelnden Gestalt eine neue stoffliche Spannung. Dem Leser wird 
es aber bald klar, dass der Kampf sich um die Person des jungen Mid- 
chens dreht—also ein Problem der Seelenkunde soll hier abgewickelt 
werden. Das Stoffliche erregt von Anfang an, indem eine Verbindung als 
erhofftes Ziel angedeutet wird, kein starkes Interesse. Diese Art Vor- 
wegnahme, die das Letzte nicht restlos enthiillt, doch immerhin an- 
kiindigt, dimpft die sachliche Spannung, ohne sie zu zerstéren, wie das 
oft bei Heinrich von Kleist der Fall ist. Das Interesse des Lesers ver- 
schiebt sich ebenso unwiderstehlich nach der Richtung des W ie hin. 
Zur sogenannten desinteressierten dsthetischen Haltung scheint es also 
nicht nétig zu sein, den Ausgang ginzlich vorwegzunehmen. Auch die 
Stimmung der Ungewissheit bleibt hier weiterbestehen, bekommt aber 
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durch die Verdeutlichung des Seelenproblems eine bestimmtere 
Richtung. 

Rein stofflich lisst sich die Erzihlung in vier Stufen einteilen: die 
Vorbereitung, die den kindischen Hass darstellt und bis zur ersten 
Verlobung reicht; Verlobung mit dem unbedeutenden Briutigam; 
Riickkehr des befreundeten Widersachers; die lésende Begebenheit. 
Nirgends blickt der Erzahler als beobachtendes Ich durch, trotzdem diese 
Geschichte auch in einer Gesellschaft vorgetragen wird. Diese Novelle, 
wie auch Goethes letzte, die sogenannte Novelle, ist von allen solchen 
Abwandlungen des Berichtstandorts frei. Nur dreimal fallen Randbe- 
merkungen des Erzihlers, deren kanppe Form sie davor bewahrt, als 
starke Hemmungen empfunden zu werden. Der Standpunkt des Er- 
zihlers bleibt immer einheitlich. Innerhalb dieser Grenze andert sich 
aber haufig, besonders am Anfang, des Vortrageden Sichtort inbezug 
auf die Charaktere. Zum Teil vertritt er den Blickpunkt des jungen 
Mannes, hauptsichlich aber den des Midchens. Dieser Wechsel dient 
auch dazu, die verfliessende Zeit darzustellen, denn bis zur dritten 
Stufe hat der Nachbar eine lange Ausbildung hinter sich, die sonst nur 
knapp beriihrt wird. Es ist hier ein allmihliches Fortschreiten des 
Berichteten ohne haufige Wendungen. Goethe |mildert namlich die Wir- 
kung der einzigen, erst am Ende eintretenden Ueberraschung durch die 
Analyse der Madchenseele auf der dritten Stufe: 


Aber nun stand ihr zum erstenmal seit langer Zeit wieder etwas entgegen; es war 
nicht hassenswert, sie war des Hasses unfaihig geworden; ja der kindische Hass, 
der eigentlich nur ein dunkles Anerkennen des inneren Wertes gewesen, dusserte 
sich nun in frohem Erstaunen, erfreulichem Betrachten, gefalligem Eingestehen, 
halb willigem halb unwilligem doch notwendigem Annahen, und das alles war 
wechselseitig. 


Die Spannungsstufen entsprechen im allgemeinen denen des Stoffes, 
trotzdem die Hauptspannung hier keine stoffliche zu nennen ist. Die 
geistige Spannung: Wie wird sich das alles entwickeln? unterstreicht 
Goethe nicht allein am Anfang durch den scharf herausgearbeiteten 
Kontrast zwischen dem Knaben und dem Madchen. Die Einheit des 
Ganzen als geschlossener Novellentyp liegt eben in der Einzelhandlung, 
auf die alles hindrangt. Kontrast, eine Technik des Auf and Ab und 
Umschlag sind die Mittel, durch die das Ziel erreicht wird. Es ist immer 
das Madchen, die in ihren plétzlichen Gemiitswendungen die Umschlage 
herbeifiihrt. So z.B., wo sie sich wie aus einem Traum erwacht vor- 
kommt: “Der Kampf gegen ihren jungen Nachbar war die erste Leiden- 
schaft gewesen, und dieser heftige Kampf war doch nur, unter der 
Form des Widerstrebens, eine heftige, gleichsam angeborne Neigung.”’ 
Die Richtung der Gefiihlserregung ist zum gréssten Teil negativ, nach- 
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dem sie die Neigung des einst Gehassten nicht mehr auf sich lenken 
kann und sich zum Sterben entschliesst, denn mit der Gleichgiiltigkeit 
des Jiinglings steigert der Dichter die Furcht des Lesers. Wahrend auf 
den beiden ersten Stufen die Gefiihlsspannung in einem Auf und Ab der 
Hoffnung und der Furcht verlief, bekommt mit der reiferen Selbster- 
kenntnis des Miadchens das Ganze eine negative Richtung, die ihre 
héchste Intensitét in der Szene auf dem Wasser erreicht. Dass am 
Ende der vorhin angekiindigte Selbstmord verhindert wird, ist kaum 
als Irrefiihrung des Dichters aufzufassen. Er fiihrt den Leser auf einen 
vermutlichen Selbstmord hin, lisst aber dafiir etwas Ueberraschendes 
eintreten, worauf man in einigem schon durch die Analyse der Mad- 
chenseele vorbereitet war. Die Lésung der Hauptspannung—nimlich, 
dass die Wiinsche der Eltern befriedigt werden—ist auf “‘sonderbare”’ 
Weise herbeigefiihrt worden, die dem Laien, hier den Eltern und 
Freunden, alles andere als rational erklarlich ist. Gerade in solcher 
Verschleierungstechnik spiirt man die iiberlegene Nahe des Erzihlers. 
Denn die Lésung hat den Anschein des Rationalen, wenn man sie vom 
Wissensstandpunkt des Seelenkunders betrachtet, der die verschwom- 
mene Linie zwischen Hass und Liebe begreift und anerkennt. 

Im Gegensatz zu der eben besprochenen Novelle findet sich in den 
wunderlichen Nachbarskindern keine einzige abhingige Rede. Die 
Darstellung ist deshalb vereinfachter, dafiir aber hat sie in stofflich 
spannenden Szenen die dramatischen Merkmale der direkten und 
der dialogisierten Rede. Sprachliche Spannung kommt vereinzelt und 
auch in langeren Absiatzen vor. Gleich am Anfang, wo der Kampf 
zwischen den jungen Menschen bliiht, geht das sonst verweilende Tempo 
der epischen Berichtstufe durch eine Reihe teilweise geschachtelter 
Sitze in das vorwirtsziehende Mass der gespannten Satzform iiber 
(W.xx, 324, 2-21). Aber im allgemeinen lasst sich hier dasselbe wie 
bei Ferdinand und Oitilie beobachten: mit Ausnahme dreier Wenden 
fallen spannungsreiche Siatze nicht mit stofflicher Spannung zusammen, 
sondern sie hiufen sich in Beschreibungen des Seelenzustands (vgl.W. 
xx, 328, 27 f). Denn das rein Handelnde kleidet Goethe in eine zwar 
zum Teil bewegte, aber nirgends spannungsreiche Sprache. 

Fiir die ganze Begebenheit auf dem Wasser, worin Handlung und 
Lésung zugespitzt sind, stilisiert Goethe durch Anwendung des Dialogs, 
und die umrahmende epische Darstellung ist méglichst knapp und ein- 
fach. Den Héhepunkt der kopflosen Aufregung an Bord gibt er im his- 
torischen Priisens, geht aber wieder ins Imperfekt iiber, als die Szene 
sich weiter auf dem Wasser abspielt: 


In dem Augenblick erschien auf dem Verdeck seine schéne Feindin mit einem 
Blumenkranz in den Haaren. Sie nahm ihn ab und warf ihn auf den Steuernden. 
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Nimm dies zum Andenken! rief sie aus. Stére mich nicht, rief er ihr entgegen, 
indem er den Kranz auffing: ich bedarf aller meiner Krafte und meiner Auf- 
merksamkeit. Ich stére dich nicht weiter, rief sie: du siehst mich nicht wieder! 
Sie sprach’s und eilte nach dem Vorderteil des Schiffs, von da sie ins Wasser 
sprang. Einige Stimmen riefen: rettet! rettet! sie ertrinkt. Er war in der entsetz- 
lichsten Verlegenheit. Ueber dem Lirm erwacht der alte Schiffsmeister, will das 
Ruder ergreifen, der jiingere es ihm iibergehen; aber es ist keine Zeit die Herr- 
schaft zu wechseln: das Schiff strandet, und in eben dem Augenblick, die 
lastigsten Kleidungsstiicke wegwerfend, stiirzte er sich ins Wasser, und schwamm 
der schénen Feindin nach. 


Eine Randbemerkung in allerknappster Form bringt dann auf einen 
kurzen Augenblick Entspannung und Hoffnung: “Das Wasser ist ein 
freundliches Element fiir den, der damit bekannt ist und es zu behandeln 
weiss.” Die Stufen der Rettung und Genesung folgen in dem atemlosen 
Tempo kurzer, bewegter Sitze, die einen grésseren Aufregungswert 
haben als syntaktisch spannende Gebilde. Das Gefiihlsmissige der 
Wiedererkennung geht iiber in direkte Rede: “‘Willst du mich verlassen, 
rief sie aus, da ich dich so wieder finde? Niemals, rief er, niemals! und wuss- 
te nicht was er sagte noch was er tat. Nur schone dich, rief er hinzu: 
schone dich! denke an dich um deinet- und meinetwillen.”’ Sobald aber 
mit der Rettung die Klippe der stofflichen Spannung gliicklich umfahren 
ist und Goethe wieder in das Gehaltliche einlenkt, hiufen sich Antithese, 
Steigerung und Hinhalten des Gedankens in der Darstellung des Seeli- 
schen: “Sich vom Wasser zur Erde, vom Tode zum Leben, aus dem 
Familienkreise in eine Wildnis, aus der Verzweiflung zum Entziicken, 
aus der Gleichgiiltigkeit zur Neigung, zur Leidenschaft gefunden zu 
haben, alles in einem Augenblick—der Kopf wire nicht hinreichend das 
zu fassen, er wiirde zerspringen oder sich verwirren.” 

Aber die Spannung ist mit dem Sichwiederfinden noch nicht ganz zu 
Ende. Den beiden Kindern steht immer noch die Begegnung mit der 
unaufgeklirten Welt der Eltern und Freunde vor, die schon beschrieben 
wurden als “nicht aufmerksam oder klug genug, die innere wahre Ur- 
sache” dieser Lage zu entdecken. “Sollen wir fliehen? sollen wir uns 
verbergen? sagte der Jiingling. Wir wollen zusammen bleiben, sagte sie, 
indem sie an seinem Hals hing.”’ Aber die allgemeine Bestiirzung iiber 
den ganzen Vorfall hilft iiber die neueste Ueberraschung hinweg. In 
dramatisch zugespitzter Form, mit direkter Rede, lasst Goethe die 
Szene ausklingen. Dem dreimal wiederholten Flehen “Gebet uns euren 
Segen!” kann auch diese durch Staunen zum Verstummen gebrachte 
Welt nicht widerstehen. 

Die etwas theatralische Wirkung dieses Schlusses, der sich sonst nur 
mit dem der Novelle und Wer ist der Verriter? vergleichen lasst, ist viel- 
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leicht charakteristisch fiir das, was sich Goethe als Formideal der Novelle 
dachte. Wissen wir doch aus den Eckermannschen Gesprichen, dass er 
Die wunderlichen Nachbarskinder als Urbild dieser Erzihlform be- 
trachtete. Die letzte noch hingehaltene Spannung findet hier ihre 
Lésung in einer dramatisch gefairbten Gegeniiberstellung. Der Ausgleich 
zwischen den Feinden ist schon erledigt. Es bleibt nur noch iibrig, ihre 
Stellung zur Umwelt aufzukliren. Nur eine dramatisch knappe Szene 
ohne weitliufige Auseinandersetzungen kann hier die nétige Entspan- 
nung herbeifiihren. Gerade wie im Verlauf der Handlung nur der Dichter 
allein etwas iiber das Seelenkundliche an diesem Problem weiss, diirfen 
die Aussenstehenden keine rationalisierte Erklirung erwarten. Selbst 
die am Intensivsten Beteiligten geben sich nicht Rechenschaft dariiber. 
Sie nehmen alles ohne Kliigelei hin, wie Goethe das darstellt: “‘. . . der 
Kopf wire nicht hinreichend das zu fassen, er wiirde zerspringen oder 
sich verwirren. Hiebei muss das Herz das Beste tun, wenn eine solche 
Ueberraschung ertragen werden soll.” Daher die Selbstverstindlichkeit, 
mit der die beiden zum Schlusse auftreten und Verséhnung nicht gerade 
erzwingen, aber jedenfalls erflehen und erreichen. 

In einer Hinsicht, die auch nicht ganz dusserlich bleibt, ist Goethes 
Novelle mit Ferdinand und Oitilie zu vergleichen: das Gebet, das die so 
ergreifende Szene von Ferdinands Verzweiflung begleitet, hat sein 
Gegenstiick in der lyrisch-prosaischen Ansprache des Tierbandigers und 
dem Gesang gegen Ende der Novelle. Was aber Anlass angeht, so sind 
es beinahe entgegengesetzte Pole. In beiden Fallen ist Glaube die 
Triebkraft der Wandlung, aber im Falle Ferdinand, der Stufe seines 
Vergehens gemiss, ist eine Mischung aus Zuversicht und Zerknirschung 
der Grundton des Gebets, wihrend in der Novelle die ganze Stimmung 
der Tierbindiger eine zuversichtliche ist. Dort der Glaube an des 
Menschen Recht auf géttliche Hilfe im transzendenten Sinn, hier aber 
das mehr immanente Gefiihl des Einsseins mit dem géttlichen Willen. 
Diese Hauptspannung aber kommt erst gegen Ende hin zum deutlichen 
Ausdruck, oder vielmehr, man ist derselben erst gewahr, nachdem die 
Erzihlung zu Ende ist. Der Blick des Lesere ist fast immer nach vor- 
wirts gerichtet, aber nicht in dem Sinne, dass er eine Ahnung vom Ziele 
hitte. Man hat hier eine Technik der langsamen Vorbereitung mit 
vereinzelten, aber geringen Ansitzen zum Spannungsreichen. Ein 
bestimmtes Mittel des Vorwirtsdringens ist in dieser Novelle die Be- 
handlung des Zeitablaufs: vom friihen Morgen bis zur sinkenden Sonne, 
die den beschwérenden Knaben zu verkliren scheint, wird die Stelle 
der Sonne immer wieder erwahnt. Motive, deren Bedeutung erst spiter 
im Riickblick als spannungserregend erkannt wird, lasst der Dichter 
am Anfang nur leise anklingen: der Oheim méchte lieber nicht tiber den 
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Marktplatz reiten, wo gerade Messe ist, weil ihn ein solcher Anblick 
immer an einen entsetzlichen Brand erinnert; der Junker ist von der 
Jagd willig zuriickgeblieben, um der Fiirstin zu dienen; Bedriangnis und 
Befreiung der spiateren Verwicklung werden durch den Anblick der 
Tierkafige vorausgedeutet. 

Auf das Bingliche dieser Szene folgt das friedlich Idyllische der 
Bergbesteigung, die aber auch nicht ohne Anstrengung vor sicht geht. 
Am vorstehenden Fels angekommen, erreicht der Schauplatz fiir die 
Menschen den héchsten Punkt des Abgesondertseins von allem Stéren- 
den: am tiefsten empfindet die Fiirstin den Gegensatz zwischen der 
Reinlichkeit und Friedlichkeit der Natur und den unruhigen, sich 
bekimpfenden Menschen. Desto spannender der Zustand, in den der 
Leser durch die plétzliche Entdeckung des Brandes versetzt wird, aber 
auch dieser wird z.T. gemissigt, als man hért, dass der Oheim mit dem 
Reitknecht vorausreiten soll, dass Honorio und die Fiirstin erst langsam 
hinterherfolgen. Zum ersten Mal scheint die Spannung: Honorio- 
Fiirstin eine mégliche Verwicklung in sich zu tragen. Dies ist keine 
Abschwenkung von einer stofflichen Spannung zur anderen hin, der 
Leser nimmt beide nacheinander in sich auf, denn der Dichter lasst die 
Aufregung iiber den Brand nicht in Vergessenheit geraten. Die negative 
Spannung, die der Brand mit sich bringt, gesteigert durch Erinnerungs- 
bilder des Oheims, in den Gedanken der Fiirstin wiedergegeben, ver- 
diistert die ganze sonst heitere Szene und bildet den Auftakt zu der noch 
viel schrecklicheren Begegnung mit dem entkommenen Tiger. Ueber 
dieser bevorstehenden Bedrohung gerit der Jahrmarktsbrand doch noch 
in den Hintergrund. Der Leser hat nur Auge und Ohr fiir die sachliche 
Spannung des gefahrlichen Augenblicks, deren schnelle Lésung der bis 
jetzt kaum erweckten Spannung: Honorio-Fiirstin zur raschen Abwick- 
lung verhilft. Sie bekommt damit den Stempel des Voriibergehenden, 
Nebensichlichen, so stark auch das mitschwingende Gefiihlsmissige 
daran sein mag. Den Eindruck desselben mildert der Dichter durch 
schnelles Unterbrechen der Szene, so dass weder Fiirstin noch Junker 
eine letzte seelische Folgerung daraus ziehen kénnen. 

Man ist kaum dazu berechtigt, diese Art hinhaltender Technik bloss 
mit dem Wort: Retardation abzutun. Retardationen kénnen viele For- 
men annehmen. Hier sind es Nebenspannungen, die linear zur Haupt- 
spannung hinfiihren. Vielleicht am ehesten zu entbehren wire die 
Spannung: Honorio-Fiirstin, trotzdem sie mit einer fiir das Ganze 
wichtigeren sachlichen Spannung verbunden ist und, wie wir meinen, 
mehr als ein Nebeneinander zu dem Motiv der Liebe bildet.’® Die 


19 Vgl. dazu Ernst Beutler, “Unsprung und Gehalt von Goethes Novelle,” Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir die Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, xvi (1938), 329: “Man 
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sonstigen Nebenspannungen in dieser Novelle sind, wie die Szene mit 
dem Tiger, in sich abgerundet und gelist, leiten aber immer ohne 
weiteres und mit raschen Wendungen ins Nichste hiniiber. So in 
diesem Falle, am grossen Wendepunkt, das plétzliche Erscheinen der 
Frau mit dem Knaben, das eine neue Spannungserweckung mit sich 
bringt und die eben hervorgerufene positive Reaktion des Lesers ins 
Negative wendet. Rasche Verschiebung der Spannungsstufen ist in 
dieser Novelle tiberhaupt die Regel. Man beklagt nun mit der Besitzerin 
den Verlust des Tieres, als eine andere Aufregung sich eindringt: das 
Jagdgefolge des Fiirsten ist zuriickgefolgt, und der plétzlich auftauch- 
ende Besitzer des Tigers erschreckt die Gesellschaft mit der Nachricht, 
dass auch der Léwe ausgebrochen ist. Man berit die Lage, erfahrt die 
Geschichte des Brandes. Hier die einzige Anwendung einer riickblicken- 
den Technik zur Darstellung der Handlung. Steigerungsmittel, aber 
auch Richtung schaffend ist die rasch darauffolgende Mitteilung des 
Wichters vom alten Schloss: der Léwe liegt dort oben hinter der héheren 
Ringmauer. 

An diesem Punkt setzt der Gegensatz zwischen der Handlungsart, 
sogar der Gesinnung der héheren Stinde und der dieser fahrenden 
Leute ein. Fiir den Leser dringt sich damit das Stoffliche, die Wiss- 
begierde immer mehr zu gunsten des Ethischen in den Hintergrund. 
Dass der Liéwe gebindigt werden soll, ist kaum mehr zu bezweifeln; 
wie es aber von statten geht, ob durch Hofleute oder kindliches Be- 
schworen, wird Zielpunkt des Interesses. So lasst Goethe die iiberiingst- 
liche Sorge fiir aussere Bezwingungsmittel seitens des Fiirsten nicht 
fallen, stellt sie in der Gestalt des Wiarters fast bis ans Ende der zuver- 
sichtlicheren Haltung der Mutter gegeniiber. Und hier vor dem Eintritt 
in den Hohlweg, wo die Mutter zum zweiten Mal mit dem nun in Ge- 
danken versunkenen Honorio zusammenkommt, benutzt Goethe ein 
Kontrastmittel, einen letzten Nachhall der Honorio-Fiirstin Spannung, 
um den Junker mit dem Hauptmotiv zu verbinden. Es ist dusserlich, 
aber nicht ohne verinnerlichten Bezug. Wahrend am Schlusse das Kind 
“sich endlich in den letzten Strahlen der Sonne, die sie durch eineRuinen- 
liicke hereinsandte, wie verklart niedersetzte,” iiberscheint hier 
Honorios Gesicht eine rétliche Sonne, die “auf ihrer Bahn sich zu 
senken begann.” Diese gedimpfte Beziiglichkeit ist nicht so oberflich- 





stelle sich vor, die Liebe Honorios und sein Verzicht wiirde fehlen, so wiirde die Novelle 
dadurch an Reichtum und Interesse einbiissen, sie wiirde vielleicht so verkiirzt sein, dass 
sie fast einer erzihlten Anekdote gleich kime, etwa im Sinne der Kleistschen Anekdoten, 
aber sie wiirde nichts von ihrem Gewicht, von ihrer Seele einbiissen.—Es ist auch nicht 
so, dass das eine Motiv Stufe fiir das andere ist, das Verhiltnis der beiden ist vielmehr ein 
Nebeneinander, kein Fiireinander.” 
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lich, wie sie auf den ersten Blick erscheinen diirfte: Honorio, der sich 
noch zu iiberwinden lernen wird, hat nicht die Stufe der sittlichen Kraft 
erreicht, die das Kind der fahrenden Leute, an Liebe und Frémmigkeit 
gewohnt, instinktiv besitzt. Also steht das Kind in Verklarung da, 
wahrend man von Honorio nur hért, dass die Frau “glaubte nie einen 
schénern Jiingling gesehen zu haben.” Von dem Blickwinkel dieser 
szenischen Gegeniiberstellung betrachtet, scheint die Gestalt des 
Honorio die Rolle einer Folie zum Hauptthema zu spielen. Wir 
waren daher geneigt, anstatt der Worte Beutlers: “das Verhiltnis der 
beiden ist vielmehr ein Nebeneinander, kein Fiireinander,” die Inter- 
pretation zu bieten: ein Fiireinander, kein Ineinander (vgl. oben Anm. 
19). Erst mit der Schlussstrophe hat der Leser die volle Abrundung 
des Ideellen an der Novelle: nicht nur die Liebe der ersten Strophe, 
sondern vor allem ein “frommer Sinn” kann das scheinbar Uniiber- 
windliche bezihmen.”® Frémmigkeit ist auch das Wort, das der Fiirstin 
zuerst auf die Lippen kommt, nachdem Honorio sie vom Tiger gerettet 
hat: “alles was von Frémmigkeit im tiefen Herzen wohnt, entfaltet sich 
in solchem Augenblick.” 

Im Gegensatz zu anderen Novellen, vor allem dem Mann von fiinfzig 
Jahren, wo hiufige Verletzung der Stilreinheit auch mit Spannungser- 
weckung verbunden ist, finden sich in der Novelle nur zwei Fille dieser 
Art. Zuerst auf dem Wege nach der Stammburg, beim Anblick der unter 
ihnen liegenden Gegend: ‘‘Nachdem sie sich an dem Anblick ersittigt, 
oder vielmehr, wie es uns bei dem Umblick auf so hoher Stelle zu 
geschehen pflegt. . .. ”” Dann am Schlusse der Szene zwischen Honorio 
und der Fiirstin, die durch das Erscheinen der Tierbandiger unter- 
brochen wird, heisst es: “denn hastig den Berg herauf, einen Knaben 
an der Hand, kam eine Frau, geradezu auf die Gruppe los, die wir ken- 
nen.” Eine so vereinzelte Stelle, die des Dichters Vertrautheit mit 
Gegenstand und Leser betont, zieht diesen weiter mit. Der gemichlich 
breite Ton mit vielen dazwischen gestreuten Belehrungen ist hier selten. 
Wo solche Lebenswahrheiten vorkommen, tragen sie gewdhnlich die 
Personen selbst, und ihre knappe Form ist mit dem sonstigen Gesprich 
wohl verschmolzen. So z.B. sagt der Oheim bei der Betrachtung der 
Burgpline: “die Kunst muss erst vollenden, wenn sie sich vor der 
Natur nicht schimen soll”; ein andermal: “Es ist wunderbar,—dass 
der Mensch durch Schreckliches immer aufgeregt sein will.’’ Der 
Dichter blickt ohne Anwendung der ersten Person hie und da durch, 
wie etwa in: “Aber das Steile, Jahe scheint der Jugend zuzusagen; dies 
zu unternehmen, zu erstiirmen, zu erobern ist jungen Gliedern ein 
Genuss.” 


20 Zum Problem der Idee vgl. Beutler, S. 324 f. 
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Zu der reichen Sprachstilisierung hat Kurt May eine Interpretation 
geboten,” die hier eine solche iiberfliissig macht. Auf Grund der “‘Sprach- 
phinomene” und der “inneren Grundhaltungen” will er in der Novelle 
drei Sprachkomplexe festgestellt haben, die drei “Welterfahrungen” 
des Dichters bespiegeln: der erste, der bis zur Beschreibung des Brandes 
reicht (W. xvLII, 331), betont die Ordnung und Harmonie dieser adligen 
Welt durch die Sprachhaltung des sich distanzierenden Dichters; in 
dem zweiten, der den Teil bis zum Auftritt der Tierbaindiger deckt, lebt 
sich der Dichter stellenweise mit sprachlicher Dynamik in die Bewegung 
der Geschichte ein, wie das nicht auf der ersten Stufe der Fall gewesen, 
auch da nicht, wo das unruhige Jagdgefolge die Szene beherrscht; die 
neue Sprache der dritten Stufe “erscheint nur in der direkten Rede der 
abenteuerlichen Menschen’™ und ist wie eine Einlage im ersten Er- 
zihlton. Goethe selbst hat diese letzte Sprachlage als “‘Ausdruck eines 
natiirlichen Enthusiasmus” bezeichnet, und so gliedert sich fiir K. May 
das Ganze in die drei Formen: geordnet, dynamisch und enthusiastisch. 
Eine riumlich genaue Abtrennung ist hier selbstverstindlich nicht 
gemeint—kénnte es auch nicht sein beim Ueberschneiden von Motiven 
und Spannungen, die dieses komplizierte Netz bilden. Die sprachlichen 
Uebergiinge sind nirgends scharf. Gerade da z.B., wo nach Mays Darle- 
gung die zweite Schicht die erste ablést, ist der Einsatz oder Auftrieb 
der sachlichen Spannung nicht energisch oder dynamisch, sondern 
sprachlich spannend gehalten: “In das friedliche Tal einreitend, seiner 
labenden Kiihle nicht achtend, waren sie kaum einige Schritte von der 
lebhaften Quelle des nahen fliessenden Baches herab, als die Fiirstin 
ganz unten im Gebiisch des Wiesentals etwas Seltsames erblickte, das 
sie alsobald fiir den Tiger erkannte.” Der Uebergang, der hier stofflich 
mit der neuen kommenden Sprachschicht unldslich verbunden ist, hat 
immer noch den vorwirtsziehenden, nicht hastenden Sprachwert, den 
May als “geordnet”’ bezeichnet. Schon Seuffert hatte z.T. auf die Span- 
nungswirkung der geordneten Sprachschicht aufmerksam gemacht.” 
Goethe benutzt nirgends das historische Prisens, “um einen Moment 
lebhafter heraustreten zu lassen.” Die Ruhe und Gelassenheit des 
Erzihlers “flésst dem Hérer das Vertrauen ein, auch das Bingliche werde 
sich gut fiigen.” 

Was das Spannungsgefiige als Ganzes betrifft, so hat man hier eine 
fiir Goethe ungewéhnliche Technik. Das Ziel wird erst gegen Ende 
angedeutet und enthiillt sich vollstandig erst mit der Schlussstrophe. 
Honorio, als Ueberwinder des Tigers, vertritt was Nohl die Thymos- 
schicht im Weltbild einer Dichtung nennt, die Schicht der Ehrbegierde. 


21K. May, “Goethes ‘Novelle’,” Euphorion, xxx (1932), 277 f. 2 Ebenda, S. 295. 
% B. Seuffert, ‘““Goethes Novelle,” Goethe-Jahrbuch, x1x (1898), 155. 
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Diese Begierde lasst der Dichter befriedigen, aber an seiner verwund- 
barsten Stelle, der Triebschicht, erfahrt die Spannung des Honorio- 
Motivs eine ungleiche Behandlung. Die niedrigste Schicht, deren 
Befriedigung Honorio durch die héhere zu erreichen hofft, verhiillt 
der Dichter durch Abbiegung, aber die Unméglichkeit der Erfiil- 
lung ist aus der Redeszene mit der Fiirstin eindeutig zu verstehen. 
An deren Stelle tritt dann, durch aussere Umstiinde veranlasst, die 
ordnende und gesetzgeberische Schicht, im héchsten Sinne in der 
Gestalt der Tierbindiger sichtbar. Eine Ordnungsschicht ist schon 
da gewesen, durch Fiirst und Hofleute mit all ihren dusserlichen Mitteln 
zur Bandigung der tierischen Gewalt vertreten. Diese wirken nun nicht 
gegeneinander, die eine erlaubt der anderen ihre Art Macht auf die 
Probe zu stellen. Die Spannung besteht also hier nicht in der gesteigerten 
oder gefihrlichen Form eines Kampfes zwischen Menschen. Sie liegt in 
dem Anprall der Anschauungen, was Goethe im Gespriiche mit Ecker- 
mann als das “Ideelle”’ bezeichnete. 

Eine ahnlicher Weise an den anderen (Anm. 1) erwahnten Novellen 
ausgefiihrte Analyse ergibt nun Folgendes fiir die Goethesche Span- 
nungstechnik. Mit Ausnahme der in den Unterhaltungen deutscher 
Ausgewanderten untergebrachten Novellen, die keine Ueberschrift 
tragen, und der Novelle haben die Titel Spannungswert. Der Dichter 
selbst, wie wir aus den Eckermannschen Gesprichen entnehmen 
diirfen (29. Januar 1827), hielt die Titelbenennung fiir einen Notbehelf 
der Neueren, die bei einer ausgebreiteten Literatur gezwungen sind, 
“Sachen zu nennen und von einander zu unterscheiden.” Aus Ver- 
legenheit, einen auf die ganze ‘““Léwen und Tigergeschichte” passenden 
Titel zu finden, wahlte er die einfache Artbezeichnung Novelle, als 
Hinweis auf den Begriff derselben iiberhaupt. Sonst aber sind diese 
Titel bei Goethe keine Begriffsbestimmungen. Sie haben, wie z.B. St. 
Joseph der Zweite and Die neue Melusine, Assoziationswert fiir den Leser; 
sie erwecken durch Eigenartigkeit Neugierde, wie Die wunderlichen 
Nachbarskinder und Wer ist der Verréter?; oder sie deuten auf eine 
mégliche Problemstellung, wie im Mann von fiinfzig Jahren.* 

Vorwegnahme im Kleistischen Sinne einer sofortigen und restlosen 
Zerstérung der stofflichen Spannung kennt Goethe nicht, trotzdem er 
fiir das epische Gedicht Kenntnis des Ausgangs empfiehlt, damit die 
Neugierde “keinen Anteil an einem solchen Werke’’ erhalte und das 
Wie allein das Interesse ausmache (22. April 1797 an Schiller). Er 
erreicht aber fast dieselbe asthetische Wirkung durch die verhiillend- 
enthiillende Art der gehaltlichen Vorwegnahme, die oft mit dem Zielset- 
zen identisch ist. Man denke etwa an die einleitenden Worte des er- 


% Fiir das Publikum zu Goethes Zeit hatte dieser Titel ausserdem einen gewissen Assozia - 
tionswert, indem er an Kotzebues Lustspiel Der Mann von vierzig Jahren erinnerte. 
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zihlenden Barbiers in der neuen Melusine, die in knappster Form die 
Tatsache einer Reise, sogar die absteigende Linie ihrer Ausfiihrung 
enthiillen, und gleichzeitig die Kurve des Einzelschicksals mit ein- 
beziehen, ohne aber die Umstinde derselben niher anzudeuten. Es 
ist dies die feinere Methode, die dann beiden Spannungsarten dient: der 
Leser ist hauptsichlich auf das Wie gespannt, doch in diesem Wie 
ist auch das Was miteinbegriffen. Nur die Umrisse der beiden sind im 
Leser Vorstellung geworden. Seine Spannung richtet sich daher auf 
Verdeutlichung eines teilweise Enthiillten. Es gibt eben bei Goethe 
Grade und Abschattierungen in der Behandlung des Zielsetzens, und 
diese Novellenreihe weist auch die extremsten Fille auf. Die Novelle 
z.B. setzt iiberhaupt kein Ziel, erst im Schlussparagraphen ist man 
desselben sicher.** Am deutlichsten enthiillt Goethe in Wer ist der Ver- 
riter?, wo gleich im einleitenden Selbstgesprich Tatsachenbestand und 
Spannung der Gegensitze den Leser in die allgemeine Lage versetzen. 
Aehnlich verhilt es sich mit den wunderlichen Nachbarskindern. Stofflich 
geht es um die Verbindung zweier Kinder, dem entgegen setzt sich gehalt- 
lich deren Feindschaft, aber weder in dem einen noch in dem anderen 
Falle ist die Enthiillung eindeutig genug, um alle stoffliche Spannung zu 
zerstéren. Im Gegenteil, eine unvollstindige Blosslegung des Sachver- 
halts stachelt umso mehr an. Zwischen diesen beiden Polen, die, auch 
vom formalen Blickpunkt interessant, entweder wie die Novelle keinen 
Rahmen kennen, oder, wie die beiden anderen, keine unlésbare Ver- 
kniipfung mit einem solchen besitzen, reihen sich alle anderen ein. 

Es liegt im Wesen dieser Erzihlform begriindet, dass der Vorbereitung 
keine breite Darstellung eingeriéumt wird. Ein Typ, der sich um eine 
einzige Begebenheit im Menschendasein dreht, darf das Gleichgewichts- 
verhaltnis der anderen Teile zu dem besonderen Vorfall nicht durch 
iibermiassig lange Behandlung geringfiigiger Momente zerstéren. Der 
Spannungswert der Vorgeschichte ist also von vornherein raiumlich 
beschrinkt. Im grossen ganzen spielt auch die Staffage keine bedeutende 
Rolle in dem Spannungsstoff der Goetheschen Novellen.* Bei dieser 


% Uebereinstimmung der Meinungen betreffs des Haupthemas, geschweige denn des 
Ziels der Novelle hat es lange nicht gegeben. Seuffert, Arnold, Grolman, Walzel und May 
weichen sehr von einander ab. Beutlers Interpretation des Gehalts von der Entstehungs- 
geschichte her hat den Vorteil einer griindlichen Unterlage. 

% In einigen Fallen kommt die Bestimmung der Umgebung als ein wichtiger Bestandteil 
des Gefiiges erst nach und nach zum Vorschein. Oft ist die allgemeinere Staffage sogar fast 
gleichgiiltig, wie etwa in der Sdngerin Antonelli, in Ferdinand und Ottilie und in den wunder- 
lichen Nachbarskindern. Unentbehrlich ist sie in den mehr stimmungsmissig gehaltenen 
Stiicken. St. Joseph dem Zweiten und der Novelle, wihrend in Wer ist der Verrdter? nur der 
Gartensaal mit dem grossen Spiegel, also Staffage im engeren Sinne der Biihnendekoration, 
nicht wegzudenken wire. Zur analogen Anwendung des Ausdrucks Staffage auf Spannungs- 
technik vgl. Lawson, S. 15-16. 
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Reihe kann man je nach der Funktion der Vorgeschichte eine bestimmte 
Trennung in zwei Gruppen machen. In den meisten dient die Beschrei- 
bung der bisherigen Lebensumstinde oder der Charakterziige nicht zur 
Schaffung einer Situation, sondern nur zur Begriindung derselben. In 
anderen Worten, das Konfliktmissige erwichst nicht direkt aus einer 
bisherigen Handlung und die meist schnell erledigte oder ginzlich feh- 
lende Vorgeschichte—man denke an die Novelle, in der héchstens die 
Tatsache der erst kiirzlich vollzogenen Trauung des Fiirstenpaares als 
solche gelten diirfte,—will nur das Dasein, die Lebensweise der Cha- 
raktere andeuten. In drei Novellen jedoch bildet ein gleiches Motiv, der 
Ansatz zur Handlung, der aus der Vorgeschichte in den Kérper der 
Novelle hiniiberreicht, den Ausgangspunkt des spannenden Konflikts: 
die Berechnung der Eltern, die in den wunderlichen Nachbarskindern, 
Wer ist der Verrdater? und in dem Mann von fiinfzig Jahren iiber das Leben 
der Kinder bestimmen wollen. In der ersten dieser Novellen schrinkt 
der Dichter den Umfang der Vorgeschichte auf ein paar Sitze ein. In 
der lustspielartigen Novelle nimmt sie nach hiéchst spannendem Eingang 
einen betriachtlichen Raum ein. Die Technik der letzten ist aber anders 
als in allen sonstigen Novellen. Die Vorgeschichte, insoweit sie das 
Plinemachen der Eltern angeht, stellt der Dichter gleich an den Anfang, 
aber Ausstrahlungen dieser Tatsache tauchen erst viel spiter in der Form 
von Retardationen wieder auf—in den langen Verhandlungen iiber die 
Gutsverhaltnisse mit dem Bruder des Majors, dem Hofmarschall. Damit 
nihert sich diese Novelle den Bedingungen der Romantechnik, ohne 
aber die besondere Erzahlform zu sprengen. 

Noch ein anderes Moment der Spannung, dessen Anwendung durch 
die novellistische Erzihlform bedingt wird, ist die Methode der Darstel- 
lung. Goethe erzihlt vorwiegend progressiv. Der Erzahler blickt auf 
etwas zuriick, der Leser dagegen sieht immer nach vorwirts. Wo schon 
dem Wesen der Form nach die Begebenheit, die Tat, normalerweise ans 
Ende geriickt ist, wire eine ausschliesslich analytische Darstellung eine 
Unméglichkeit. Hichstens in dem Mann von fiinfzig Jahren und Wer ist 
der Verriter? ist eine Art Verkniipfung beider Methoden zu finden. In 
der einen Novelle hat man ein allmahliches Aufdecken der Vorgeschichte, 
wihrend die Handlung ruhig vorwirts schreitet. In der zweiten bieten 
die lang ausgefiihrte Vorbereitung nach schon angefangener Handlung 
und die Entritselung am Schlusse analytische Darstellung innerhalb der 
progressiven. 

Der Grad der Beteiligung, den der Dichter oder der in Rahmenform 
an seiner Stelle Erzihlende an den Tag legt, kann die Spannung erhéhen 
oder neutralisieren. Bei Goethe stehen die Verhiltnisse so, dass sehr 
starke Spannung oft durch Verinderung des Blickpunkts, durch ein 
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sogenanntes “‘unreines” Stilmittel, verursacht wird. Objektiven Abstand 
wahrt er in dieser Novellenreihe am genauesten in den wunderlichen 
Nachbarskindern, in dem ersten Teil der Kontrastnovelle, Der Mann von 
fiinfsig Jahren, und in der Novelle. In den Rahmenformen ist Intensivie- 
rung durch Vertrautheit am eindringlichsten in der reinen Ich-Erzahlung, 
wie St. Joseph der Zweite und Die neue Melusine. Diese Form schrinkt 
zwar den Blickwinkel ein, verleiht aber dafiir einen hohen Grad IIlusions- 
gehalt, der den Leser mitreisst. Dagegen wo der Rahmenerzahler, wie in 
den Unterhaltungen, hie und da durchblickt, nicht aber als Mitbeteiligter 
drinsteht, hat die Spannung aus Vertrautheit, die Gefiihlsspannung, 
nicht ganz dieselbe Intensitat. Stattdessen treibt die Unterbrechung des 
Fortgangs die Wissensspannung in die Héhe. Stérend, aber auch 
wiederum Spannung erregend sind in dem Mann von fiinfzig Jahren und 
Wer ist der Verrdter? die hiufigen Randbemerkungen, z.T. in der direkten 
Form der ersten Person, z.T. in der epischen Berichtform gegeben. Als 
Stérenfried erreicht dieses Mittel einen Héhepunkt und damit auch das 
Ende seiner spannenden Kunstwirkung in den Aeusserungen des ironisch 
durchblickenden und sich iiber sein Werk erhebenden Dichters in den 
eben genannten Novellen. Wo eine Unterbrechung als listig oder peinlich 
empfunden wird, verliert sie schon etwas von der ihr sonst anhaftenden 
Wirkung. 

Umschliglichkeit im Sinne rascher Wendungen charakterisiert oft den 
Gang der Entwickling im Mittelstiick der Goetheschen Novelle, be- 
sonders dort wo die Kontrastwirkung von Anfang an klar ist. Dies gilt 
vor allem fiir den novellistisch-komischen ersten Teil der Erzihlung Der 
Mann von fiinfzig Jahren, fiir Die neue Melusine und Wer ist der Ver- 
rdter?. Dagegen verliuft in friiheren Novellen der Anfang des Mittel- 
stiicks gewohnlich in einem Auf und Ab des Gefiihlsmissigen, wie in der 
Sdngerin Antonelli, oder es dreht sich um die psychologische Darstellung 
der einen Gestalt, wie in Ferdinand und Oitilie. In der Novelle ersetzt im 
Anfang die feine Vorbereitung auf das Schreckliche—man kommt erst 
allmahlich dorthin—den Mangel an greifbarer Kontrastwirkung, an 
eindeutiger Herausstellung des Zieles. In solchen Novellen, wo das 
epische Gefiige erst spiter dramatische Firbung annimmt, fiihrt der 
Dichter das Ganze einem raschen Abschluss zu. Auf episches Verweilen 
folgt eine schnelle Wendung, die den Leser ein und fiir allemal auf eine 
andere Stufe erhebt. Beispiel dafiir sind Die wunderlichen Nachbarskinder 
mit der Ueberraschung, die aus dem Innern des Charakters hervorgeht. 
Andauernde Umschlige im Sinne einer Steigerung findet man haupt- 
sichlich in Wer ist der Verrater?. Das Auf und Ab zwischen Hemmung der 
Aussenwelt und Entschluss des Helden erfahrt bei jeder Wendung eine 
geringe Steigerung, bis mit der Szene zwischen Lucidor und dem Junker 
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im Gerichtssaal eine Stufe erreicht wird, wo es Helden wie Leser nicht 
mehr geheuer scheinen will. 

Die Linie der Gefiihlsspannung verliuft nicht immer in einem steten 
Auf und Ab zwischen Hoffnung und Furcht bei Goethe. In der am wenig- 
sten gegensitzlich konstruierten Novelle, in St. Joseph dem Zweiten, 
zeigt sie sich tiberhaupt erst spat und bewahrt im allgemeinen eine posi- 
tive Richtung. Dagegen geht die Gefiihlsspannung in der Antonelli in 
absteigender Linie in eine Mystifizierung iiber. Tiefpunkt der negativen 
Spannung steht gewéhnlich direkt vor dem Wendepunkt, wie in der 
Spiegelsaalszene in Wer ist der Verrdter?, dem Augenblick, worauf alles 
Bisherige allmahlich hingearbeitet hat. Aber in dem Mann von fiinfzig 
Jahren bildet fiir den Leser die Verlobung am Anfang der Novelle die 
Stufe der intensivsten Befiirchtung. Von da ab nimmt die Linie allmiah- 
lich mit der Erscheinung der schénen Witwe und der Bespiegelung, im 
umgekehrten Sinne, des Eheverhiltnisses eine steigende Kurve an. Eng, 
oft sogar unléslich, mit dieser Art Spannung verkniipft, ist die Ver- 
zégerungstechnik des Dichters. In dem eben erwahnten Joseph halten 
die Beschreibungen der Vorgeschichte den Einsatz der Handlung, so 
gering diese nun ist, doch auf und sind trotzdem nicht nur als Staffage, 
sondern fiir die Einfiigung des Symbolhaften, des bepackten Esels usw. 
unentbehrlich. Wiederum aber laufen Gefiihlsspannung und Spannung 
durch Hindernisse bequem neben einander her, wie in dem Mann von 
fiinfzig Jahren. z.T. unterstiitzen die Retardationen das Gefiihlsmoment, 
wie etwa die Episode mit dem Schauspieler und die elegische Stimmung, 
in die der Major durch das Riickblicken in seine dichterische Vergangen- 
heit versetzt wird. Mit Ausnahme der Vermégensangelegenheit mit dem 
Hofmarschall, die hauptsichlich als Zeitfiillsel dient, enthiillen diese 
Retardationen neue, dem Leser bisher vorenthaltene Ziige. 

Wie Goethe die weniger ins Auge fallenden Momente der stilistischen 
Spannung, etwa Satzbau, Ausdruckswert der Wérter und Rededarstel- 
lung, Diampfung und Auftrieb z.T. gegen, z.T. mit der stofflichen und 
gehaltlichen Spannung arbeiten lisst, ist an einzelnen Stellen dargelegt 
worden. Diese Anwendungstechnik liasst sich auf kein allumfassendes 
Schema reduzieren. Jede Stelle z.B., die einen Streit, wie in den wunder- 
lichen Nachbarskindern, beschreibt, anstatt ihn darstellen, bedeutet 
schon eine Diampfung, mégen andere darin angewendete Mittel noch so 
spannend sein. Und in der legendenhaften Novelle des Joseph ist alles 
von vornherein aufs Missige gestimmt. Das spannende Satzgefiige, das 
je nachdem vorwirtsdringen oder vorwirtsziehen kann, benutzt Goethe 
iiberall bei sachlichen Wendungen als Intensivierungsmittel. In Be- 
schreibungen, vor allem in psychologischen Dars’~!lungen hilft die 
Wortspannung iiber sonst zu lange Ausdehnung hiv -veg. Weniger ein- 

deutig stehen die Verhiltnisse bei der Rededarstellung. Die Wirkung zu 
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schroffer Ueberginge, die an und fiir sich Spannung hervorrufen, dimpft 
Goethe oft einerseits durch Anwendung der indirekten Rede vor der 
direkten, schafft aber andererseits an gleicher Stelle durch ein anderes 
Moment, etwa die Wortspannung, einen Auftrieb. Gegeniiberstellung 
von spannenden und Spannung dampfenden Mitteln scheint also charak- 
teristisch zu sein. In zwei Novellen, der Sdngerin Antonelli und der 
neuen Melusine dagegen, wo eine niedrigere Spannungsschicht, die sach- 
liche, vorwiegt, dimpft Goethe selten. Dasselbe gilt fiir dramatisch 
zugespitzte Schliisse, wie in Ferdinand und Oitilie, der Novelle aus den 
Wahlverwandtschaften und Wer ist der Verrdter?, wo die Steigerung der 
direkten Rede zur vollen Geltung kommt. Und in der Novelle, diesem am 
meisten durchstilisierten Gebilde, ist Dampfung nur fiir die sogenannte 
“geordnete” Sprachschicht charakteristisch. Die dynamische und die 
enthusiastische Stufe sind in ihrer Wirkung alles andere als mildernd. 
Aufregende und peinliche Szenen innerhalb der Entwicklung dampft er 
jedoch durch abhiangige Redeform. Gleichzeitig darf nicht iibersehen 
werden, dass in langen Partien der gespannte Satzbau der indirekten 
Rede dem vorwartsdringenden Erzihlergeist mehr dient als die ver- 
weilende Art der direkten Aussage. Wiederum ein Beispiel fiir die fast 
paradoxe Doppelwirkung eines und desselben Kunstmittels. Fiir eine 
lang ausgedehnte Dialogform, in der die Redenden einander nicht rasch 
ablésen, wie das in dem Mann von fiinfzig Jahren der Fall ist, fordert der 
Dichter die Vorwirtsbewegung durch hinhaltende Sitze. Auf die feinen 
Abschattierungen der Verinnerlichung und der Vertrautheit, die z.B. in 
Goethes Anwendung der “erlebten Rede” liegen, wurde schon aufmerk- 
sam gemacht. 

Besondere Hiufung stilistischer Momente lisst sich nur an den beiden 
Novellen feststellen, die einen stark ausgeprigten inneren Wendepunkt 
besitzen—an Ferdinand und Ottilie und den wunderlichen Nachbars- 
kindern. Und in diesen fallt die gesteigerte stilistische Spannung nicht 
mit der seelischen Wende, sondern mit der dusserlich lésenden Begeben- 
heit zusammen. An allen anderen ist die Stilisierung entweder von 
geringer Bedeutung, oder sie verteilt sich ziemlich gleichmissig aufs 
Ganze. Dies gilt vor allem fiir die vier Novellen des alten Dichters, deren 
Durchstilisierung sofort auffiallt. Und gerade bei dem Typ, der die 
Tiecksche Theorie des ausseren Wendepunkts um einige Jahre vor- 
wegnimmt, in der Novelle Wer ist der Verrater? hat man eine wohl aus- 
geglichene Behandlung. Mit der bewussten Abwechslung zwischen 
Monolog und epischer Berichtform, die das ganze Spannungsgefiige 
bestimmt, macht diese Novelle den Eindruck des tektonisch Geschauten 
in einem Grade wie das sonst nur bei den wunderlichen Nachbarskindern 
zu finden ist. 

Wo das Typenbestimmende in keiner ausgepragten Zuspitzung und in 
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keinem Wendepunkt liegt, wie bei der Antonelli und St. Joseph dem 
Zweiten, verliuft die Entwicklung geradlinig—die inneren Spannungs- 
momente verteilen sich ebenmissiger iibers Ganze. In dem gewéhnlichen 
Typ dagegen liegt der Tiefpunkt der negativen Spannung oft direkt vor 
der Wende, und mit Vollziehung derselben schligt die Spannung ins 
Positive der Lésung um. So einfach schematisch stehen die Bedingungen 
in den Goetheschen Novellen nicht. Seelische Wendungen beherrschen 
das Spannungsgefiige in den meisten, aber die Grade der Verinnerlichung 
und die Unterbringung des Wendepunkts machen den ganzen Reiz der 
Vielgestaltigkeit aus. Am erschiitterndsten sind wohl die Reue des 
Ferdinand und die Selbsterkenntnis des Madchens in der Novelle aus 
den Wahlverwandtschaften. Aber in dem ersten Fall vollzieht sich die 
innere Wende in dem Charakter lange vor dem Tiefpunkt der Gefiihls- 
spannung und der Lésung. Zu dieser muss der schon lingst bereuende 
Jiingling erst den furchtbaren Anprall der hereinbrechenden Folgen 
seines Diebstahls erleben. Die Lésung ist hier doppelstringig: auf die 
seelische Erschiitterung, die zum Gebet fiihrt, folgt fast augenblicklich 
die Nachricht, dass die fehlende Goldsumme aufgefunden worden ist. 
Ob Zufall oder ein Kausalverhiltnis hier zu verstehen ist? Goethe gibt 
keine Erklirung dafiir. Er stellt die beiden gleichsam nur so nebenein- 
ander hin. Dem Leser sieht es so aus,als ob eine Beziehung bestiinde. 
Die Zusammenhinge entziehen sich aber der gespanntesten Wissbe- 
gierde. In den wunderlichen Nachbarskindern bahnt sich die seelische 
Wende allmiahlich an. Man kann hier kaum mit Recht von einem be- 
stimmten Zeitpunkt sprechen. Die Aeusserung der seelischen Umwiil- 
zung, die Begebenheit auf dem Wasser, die fiir den Aussenstehenden den 
iiberraschenden Wendepunkt bietet, ist Tat, die auf eine schon vollzo- 
gene innere Wendung folgt. An diesen beiden Novellen sieht man, wie 
stark eine Wende im Seelischen die Wissensspannung in die Héhe treibt. 
Der Leser will sofort wissen, was die dussere Folge davon sein mag. 
Aehnliche Bedeutung hat die Szene auf dem Eis in dem Mann von fiinfzig 
Jahren: sie ist weiter nichts als die ausserliche Zuspitzung eines inneren 
Vorgangs, der sich schon lange vorbereitete. Von Charakterwende darf 
man auch hier nicht sprechen wie im Falle Ferdinand: es ist ein Besinnen 
auf sich selbst, ehe man den letzten Schritt zur Handlung tut. Der Tief- 
punkt der negativen Spannung steht namlich in keiner nahen Beziehung 
zur Wendung. Fiir den Leser ist vom negativen Einsatz ab der ganze 
Handlungsverlauf eine allmihliche Steigerung der Hoffnung gewesen. 
Greifbarer und deutlicher in ihrer Gegeniiberstellung mit dem Tiefpunkt 
der Befiirchtung sind die mehr dusserlichen Wendungen in der neuen 
Melusine und Wer is der Verriter?. Nicht aus dem Seelischen, sondern 
aus verstandesmissiger Betrachtung erwichst in dem Kunstmarchen der 
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Entschluss des Barbiers, das Zwergenreich zu fliehen. Und Lucidors 
Errettung aus tiefster Verzweiflung steht in komischem Missverhiltnis 
zu der Oberflichlichkeit der die Wendung bewirkenden Krifte. 

Wenn nach der erlésenden Begebenheit noch etwas an Spannung aus- 
klingen muss, so fiihrt sie Goethe im allgemeinen méglichst rasch zum 
Abschluss. In absteigender Linie und nocl zu allerletzt mit einer Riick- 
biegung aufs Friihere geht es in der Sdngerin Antonelli und in der neuen 
Melusine zu Ende. Nur in dem Mann von fiinfzig Jahren, einer Novelle, 
deren dussere Form bekanntlich unausgefiihrt blieb, fehlt die kiinstle- 
rische Abrundung. Besonders an den wunderlichen Nachbarskindern und 
der Novelle bewahren die Schlussparagraphen gehaltlich und stilistisch die 
gleiche Spannungshohe wie die Begebenheit selbst, wahrend in dem lust- 
spielmassigen Typ die neckische Art der dialogisierten Entratselung dem 
vorangehenden Wendepunkt an Spannungswert nichts nachlasst. 

Am Schlusse ihrer Studie “Spannung in der Erzihlung’”’ bemerkt M. 
Lawson: “Die Spannungserweckung scheint ein Wesenhaftes des Werkes 
selbst zu sein, das erst, nachdem sie im Einzelfall ratselhaft vorhanden 
ist, sich durch unsere mechanischen Kriterien unvollkommen erfassen 
lasst. Wie das letzte Wesen des Dichtwerks entzieht sich also auch 
das Spannende dem letzten zergliedernden Erkennen.’”’ Mag nun das 
Wesen eines Kunstmittels sich unserem Erkennen entziehen, an der 
Anwendung seiner Erscheinungsformen liasst sich einiges beobachten 
und festhalten. Spannungsmomente durchdringen den dichterischen 
Gegenstand in verschiedenen Graden der Intensitaét von Anfang bis 
Ende. Gleichzeitig aber, wie an diesen Goetheschen Novellen zu beo- 
bachten ist, spielt die Spannung kaum mehr als die Rolle einer Dienerin. 
Denn die Anwendung derselben untersteht ungeachtet aller Subjektivi- 
tat, aller Willkiirlichkeit in den Handen des Kiinstlers z.T. den im- 
manenteren Gesetzen der dichterischen Gattung. Wiederum aber, so 
widerspruchsvoll dieses nun scheinen mag, arbeiten die stilistischen 
Spannungsmittel nicht immer mit, sondern den besonderen Artmerk- 
malen entgegen. In der Erfassung und Darlegung des Gleichgewichts- 
verhiltnisses der verschiedenen Mittel innerhalb des einzelnen 
Spannungsgefiiges liegt vielleicht die eine Grenze der fruchtbaren An- 
wendung dieser Methode. Bei der vergleichenden Analyse von Novellen 
mit ahnlichen Motiven bewdhrt sich aber eine solche Untersuchung der 
Spannungsverhiltnisse auch dariiber hinaus, vor allem als Mittel zur 
Erforschung individueller dichterischer Veranlagung. 

Myra R. JESSEN 


Bryn Mawr College 
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XXIII 
MARY HAYS, DISCIPLE OF WILLIAM GODWIN 


ARY HAYS was one of that remarkable coterie of women, includ- 

ing Mary Wollstonecraft, Amelia Alderson, Mrs. Reveley, Mrs. 
Fenwick, and Mrs. Inchbald, who afforded William Godwin a sort of 
philosophic seraglio. Little is known of her life: no biographical sketch 
of her exists. As the information left by others is sparse, we must depend 
much upon her supposedly autobiographical novel, Memoirs of Emma 
Courtney. She lived to be eighty-three, but the last forty years of her 
life are without a record. Soon after the decade of the French Revolution 
she became enveloped in an obscurity which has never lifted. Once the 
immediate revolutionary impulse had spent itself, she seems to have 
written nothing more. But in the revival of the fame of Godwin and 
Mary Wollstonecraft, to both of whom she was as faithful as their 
shadows, she perhaps deserves more attention than she has received. In 
her blind discipleship she innocently reduced many of Godwin’s philo- 
sophical maxims to absurdities. She thus made herself the laughing-stock 
of those conservatives whose sympathies were narrowed by mere re- 
spectability as well as of certain liberals whose convictions did not give 
them such reckless courage. 

Particularly in her relations with men she carried out the doctrines of 
reason, sincerity, and the emancipation of woman with a thoroughness 
that shocked her own sex as well as the men for whose favor she bid. 
With her, woman was the hunter, man the game. Since nature was very 
unkind to her in both face and figure, she had to resort wholly to philos- 
ophy, and Cupid’s wings were promptly clipped. Rousseau’s dictum that 
“energy of sentiment is the characteristic of a noble soul’’ she accepted 
with a vengeance. Though she adopted Godwin’s belief in the power of 
reason to direct feeling, she did not exemplify it in practice. 

If we are to accept the Memoirs of Emma Courtney as an adumbration 
of her early life, she received her first draught of republican ideas from 
her childhood reading of Plutarch, the perusal of whom she finished with 
“ther mind pervaded with republican ardour, her sentiments elevated by 
a high-toned philosophy, and her bosom glowing with the virtues of 
patriotism.”! As a child, too, she wept over the sorrows of St. Preux. 

In 1792, at the age of twenty-two, she made her literary debut with a 
reply to Gilbert Wakefield’s On the Propriety of Public Worship, pub- 
lished as No. I of Letters and Essays (1793). The influence of Price and 
Priestley, at this time very strong, kept her from openly breaking away 
from the Christian religion. She was more attracted to Unitarianism than 


1 Memoirs of Emma Courtney, 1, 23. 
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to any of the forms of popular dissent because it “divested Christianity 
{as she put it] of the corruptions of scholastic jargon on the one side and 
of fanatic mysticism on the other.’” But to her the ennobling of feeling 
was as truea part of religion as the satisfaction of the reason. She could 
not abide the emotional aridity of high church Anglicanism. In fact, her 
rationalism never became as soulless as Coleridge, who could not abide 
the image of Reason set up for God, later made it appear: 


To hear a thing, ugly and petticoated, ex-syllogize a God with cold-blooded pre- 
cision, and attempt to run religion through the body with an icicle, an icicle from 
a Scotch Hog-trough! J do not endure it; my eye beholds phantoms and “‘nothing 
is but what is not.’ 


She condemned the idea that “salvation should be the reward of sound 
opinions.”’ Certainly she was the disciple of no arid deism in 1796 when 
she wrote: 


After having bewildered ourselves amid systems and theories, religion returns 
to the susceptible mind as a sentiment rather than as a principle.‘ 


Just when she came to know Godwin personally is not clear. That she 
was certainly one of the earliest converts to Political Justice is evident in 
her Letters and Essays, published within the same year as Godwin’s 
book. Since she undoubtedly was drawn about this time into the circle 
of the liberal bookseller Joseph Johnson, her own publisher and the friend 
of Godwin, it is very probable that she and Godwin met in 1793. At any 
rate “in 1795 or early 1796 he appears to have received a proposal of 
marriage from Mary Hays,’”® she having already courted William Frend 
with no success.® The story of her courtship of Godwin is supposed by 
Godwin’s latest biographer to be told in Emma Courtney under the guise 
of the heroine’s attachment to Augustus Harley. 

The friendship with Mary Wollstonecraft began in some frank criti- 
cism’? which she, as Johnson’s reader, had made in Paris of the preface 


2 Letters and Essays, p. 48. 

3 Letter of January 25, 1800, to Southey; See Letlers of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited 
by E. H. Coleridge (Boston, 1895), 1, 323. 

4 Memoirs of Emma Courtney, 1, 53. 

5 Ford K. Brown, The Life of William Godwin (New York, 1926), p. 109. Of this proposal 
Godwin discreetly makes no mention. 

6 Associate of Coleridge at Cambridge, whence he had been expelled for freethinking in 
1793. 

7 Mary Wollstonecraft reproved her for her “vain humility” in pleading the disad- 
vantages of her education as an excuse for defects, and for her foolish thirst for that praise 
usually bestowed as a matter of form by men upon the work of women but denied by them 
in private. Her critic was simply attempting to stiffen the feminine spine. For Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s letter, see W. Clark Durant’s supplement to his edition of Godwin’s Memoirs 
of Mary Wollstonecraft (1927). 
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of Miss Hays’s Letters and Essays. She probably sought the first opportu- 
nity of a personal acquaintanceship during Miss Wollstonecraft’s short 
stay in England in the spring of 1795 or at least soon after her final 
return in October. During the long agony of Mary’s separation from 
Imlay, which was finally confirmed in March, 1796, Mary Hays, as we 
may safely conjecture from their later intimacy, did what she could to 
help her. Now that she saw her own suit with Godwin fruitless, she 
decided, it seems, to bestow him upon her friend. At any rate, it was at 
her home and by her invitation that Godwin in January, 1796, renewed 
his originally not very auspicious acquaintanceship® with Mary Woll- 
stonecraft. It was not long thereafter that their enmity melted into 
friendship and their friendship into love. Mary Hays was generous 
enough—and wise enough—to urge upon the couple their formal union. 
She was among the few friends to whom the secret of the marriage was 
first imparted. Twelve days after the ceremony on May 29, 1797, Godwin 
wrote to her: 


My fair neighbour desires me to announce to you a piece of news which it is 
consonant to the regard that she and I entertain for you, you should rather learn 
from us than from any other quarter. She bids me remind you of the earnest way 
in which you pressed me to prevail upon her to change her name, and she directs 
me to add, that it has happened to me, like many other disputants, to be en- 
trapped in my own toils; in short, that we found that there was no way so obvi- 
ous for her to drop the name of Imlay, as to assume the name of Godwin. Mrs. 
Godwin—who the devil is that?—will be glad to see you at No. 29, Polygon, 
Somers Town, whenever you are inclined to favour her with a call.® 


Her constancy toward the Godwins was scrupulously kept. On August 
31, Godwin called at her house to deliver the news of the birth the day 
before of Mary Godwin, who was to become the wife of Shelley. Mary 
Hays was Mrs. Godwin’s faithful attendant during the last four tragic 
days that ended in death on the morning of September 10, and she 
wrote for the grief-distracted husband some letters!® which he could not 
bring himself to compose. 

In the literary circle at Johnson’s after the publication of Emma 
Courtney in 1796 she enjoyed for a while a certain celebrity. She was 
among the “London lions or literati” whom Lamb’s George Dyer took 
Southey to see in March, 1797. “Mary Hays is an agreeable woman and 


8 See Godwin’s letter to Miss Hays, Ford K. Brown, op. cit., p. 114. 

® Ibid., pp. 118-119. 

10 The letter to Mr. Hugh Skeys is very expressive of her attachment to Mary Wollstone- 
craft. See C. Kegan Paul, William Godwin: His Friends and Contemporaries (London, 
1876), 1, 282. 
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a Godwinite,” Southey wrote to Cottle." She introduced the young 
Crabb Robinson to her circle, and in 1799 he accompanied her on a visit 
to Johnson, then confined in King’s Bench Prison for selling Gilbert 
Wakefield’s Reply to the Bishop of Llandaff, an intemperate revolution- 
ary attack upon Pitt’s government. 

After this what little we hear of her takes the form of ridicule or down- 
right defamation, occasioned either by her eccentricities or by her dis- 
turbing ideas. As late as 1816, when she was forty-six, Lamb saw her 
“prim up her chin” for George Dyer. An unreciprocated passion for 
Coleridge’s friend Charles Lloyd led her into an imbroglio from which 
Lloyd himself did not escape with credit. Having vehemently attacked 
Godwin’s ideas on marriage, Lloyd was very ill chosen by Miss Hays 
as a subject upon which to try out those ideas about ‘‘Sincerity’”’ (Lamb 
calls it “a certain forward-looking half-brother of Truth”) which Godwin 
had taught her. He wrote her a letter in answer to her advances in which, 
as he put it, was “interwoven his abhorrence of her principles with a 
glanced contempt of her personal character.’ He disagreed with her on 
the question when and how far sincerity is a virtue. Nevertheless, he 
seems for a time to have taken her cue for the sake of amusement merely. 
For this both Southey and Coleridge condemned him. Coleridge wrote 
January 25, 1800 to Southey: 


Charles Lloyd’s conduct has been atrocious beyond what you stated. Lamb 
himself confessed to me that during the time in which he [Lloyd] kept up his 
ranting, sentimental correspondence with Miss Hays, he frequently read her 
letters in company, as a subject for Laughter, and then sate down and answered 
them quite @ /a Rousseau! 


Her writings were not so “strange and wild” as her detractors made 
them appear. In principle she went no further than her radical contempo- 
raries. In her Letters and Essays she attacks the monarchical idea with 
the downrightness of Paine, and she echoes Priestley on materialism and 
Godwin on necessity. Her materialism, she urges, is not inconsistent with 
the belief in a future life, the evidence of which she takes from the New 
Testament and not from philosophical theory. The materiality of the 
soul, which involves its dissolving with the body, does not affect the 
attributes of the Deity, for he can restore to the spirit its identity just as 
easily as he might keep it from becoming extinct. To her, necessity does 
not involve “a blind fatality within us,”’ since action is determined by the 


1 Joseph Cottle, Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert Southey (London, 
1847), p. 152. 

3 Works of Charles Lamb, edited by E. V. Lucas (London, 1912), v, 157. 

3 Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 1, 322. 
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bent of nature and the force of motive. To allow philosophical free-will 
is “indeed binding the Deity by a kind of necessity.” There is nothing 
distressing about the moral implications of necessity: 


A necessarian may pity, but he cannot hate. He will likewise be active, as he 
knows the end strictly to depend on the means. His ideas by no means open the 
door to licentiousness; for, should he have an enlightened understanding, he sees 
happiness to be the result of order and that vice and folly are synonymous 
terms." 


Though she has the metaphysical and theological urge, her intellectual 
faculties do not appear deep or original. 

With the boldness of Mary Wollstonecraft she declares for the intel- 
lectual independence and dignity of her sex. The mental slavery of 
women which “chains them down to frivolity and trifles” and deprives 
them of “the glory of rationality” is condemned with Wollstonecraftian 
vigor. She stands for the legitimate demands of human nature which are 
ignored by strict religious codes. And she appeals on behalf of those 
women who have the rudiments of taste, but who, for lack of training 
must display them only in “drawing the pattern, shading the colours for 
a carpet ora fire-screen, and . . . fancying the ornaments to decorate their 
persons.”’ She is not above an appeal to men’s self-interest and vanity: 


Lovers of truth! be not partial in your researches. Men of sense and science! re- 
member, by degrading our understandings, you incapacitate us for knowing 
your value, and make coxcombs take the place of you in our esteem .. . How 
impolitic to throw a veil over our eyes, that we may not distinguish the radiance 
that surrounds you!!® 


Her controversy on Helvetius with several correspondents in the 
Monthly Magazine" reveals a doughty champion of ideas who is deep in 
the radical ferment. She will have nothing to do with “the obsolete notion 
of innate ideas”’; insists that ‘‘a particular train of circumstances rather 
than an inborn peculiar attitude leads to a preference of one study over 
another” and that differences of national character are directly traceable 
to differences in government; restates and reaffirms the principles of the 
sensational psychology; appeals to “universal experience” against “‘the 
notion of natural powers’’; and deciares that virtue no more than knowl- 
edge is born with us. 

Miss Hays was the author of two novels, Memoirs of Emma Courtney 
(1796) and The Victim of Prejudice (1799). Emma Courtney is certainly 
one of the most readable novels of the time. It is, as the Monthly Review 


\ Letters and Essays, p. 180. 
18 Tbid., pp. 20, 80, 26. These references are grouped in the order of the quotations above 
46 See numbers for February, June, and September of 1796 and January of 1797. 
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observed, “above the class of vulgar novels,’’? comprising in fact the 
investigation of a moral problem—whether the expression of sincere 
feeling should be fettered by an established system of conduct which 
may be merely a fosterer of false delicacy and hypocrisy. 

Emma Courtney, a beautiful and accomplished but poor woman, 
voluntarily submits herself to the tutorship of a celibatarian philosopher, 
Mr. Francis, who encourages her to use her reason. But she allows 
reason to become “‘the auxiliary of her passion,” or rather she makes 
passion the “generative principle” of reason. She falls in love with a 
young man, Augustus Harley, without means, who loves her as a brother 
and esteems her as a friend, but who, in order to inherit a small fortune, 
is bound not to marry. With the conviction that it is a pernicious system 
of morals “which teaches us that hypocrisy can be virtue”’ and that “‘the 
Being who gave to the mind its reason gave also to the heart its sensi- 
bility,” she reveals to him her passion and urges him to be as “ingenuous”’ 
as she. Into Emma’s correspondence with Harley the author was said 
by Charles Lloyd to have inserted her own love-letters to Frend and 
Godwin. 

The heroine finally writes Harley a letter'® in which her passion for 

him is given full expression and in which she musters all the powers of 
reason against every possible species of objections to their union except 
the “invincible obstacle of his marriage to another.’’ Since she is the 
enemy of all obscurity and mystery in personal relations, she has the 
“magnanimity” to declare her love directly. She proposes to break what 
appears to be his emotional resistance by a grand frontal attack with the 
artillery of reason. She is esteemed and respected. 
How, then, can I believe it compatible with the nature of mind that so many 
strong efforts and reiterated impressions can have produced no effect upon 
yours? ... My own sensibility and my imperfect knowledge of your character 
may have combined to mislead me. The first, by its suffocating and depressing 
powers, clouding my vivacity, incapacitating me from appearing to you with my 
natural advantages—these effects would diminish as assurance took place of 
doubt. The last every day would contribute to correct. Permit me, then, to hope 
for as well as to seek your affections, and if I do not at length gain and secure 
them, it will be a phenomenon in the history of mind. 


To meet the financial obstacles and make it possible for him to retain his 
legacy, she is willing to enter into a union without legal or ecclesiastical 
sanction and thus make it “wholly the triumph of affection.”’ In this way 
principle would rise above prudence, “for the individuality of an affection 
constitutes its chastity.”’ 


7 xxii, 443. 
18 1, 44-48.—All the quotations in this paragraph are from this letter. 
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The one “invincible obstacle” she later discovers: Augustus is married 
to another woman, whom he dislikes. Emma in despair marries a former 
lover. Augustus’ wife dies. He, accidentally wounded, is brought to 
Emma’s house, where he dies in her arms. Her husband becomes jealous, 
and his progressive degeneration sets in apace. Infidelity, infanticide, and 
finally suicide bear him to an ignominious end. Emma is left to devote 
herself to her own children and Augustus’ child, to whom the book is 
addressed. 

The violent abuse visited upon Mary Hays for this book was based 
upon the misunderstanding that she intended unreservedly to commend 
her heroine. Unfortunately her own conduct toward Godwin may have 
led to this interpretation, and her later infatuation for Lloyd may have 
confirmed it with many people. But, in the light of her experience with 
Godwin, one must conclude that the book was written more as an apology 
to him than as a challenge to others. It was really written to teach the 
danger of indulging an extreme sensibility. ““The errors of my heroine,”’ 
she plainly writes in the preface, “‘were the offspring of sensibility, and 
... the result of her hazardous experiment is calculated to operate as a 
warning rather than as an example.”!* What is this warning? That pas- 
sion should submit to the control of reason rather than that reason should 
be guided by passion. The young son of Augustus Harley has loved a 
girl who has married another. Emma tells the story of her own life to this 
son in order to warn him of the consequences of enslavement to passion 
and of the continual use of reason to justify its dictates, of which error 
he seems already guilty. The power of a strong affection, she shows, may 
enslave reason just as it may put a host of syllogisms to flight. 

Emma Courtney had come to grief because she had not acted upon Mr. 
Francis’s, or Godwin’s advice. In their philosophic correspondence Mr. 
Francis warns her, in answer to a letter full of romantic aspirations, 
against “fostering an excessive sensibility instead of cultivating her 
reason.’”° He, indeed, has no sympathy for her romantic madness. “Had 
you worshipped,” he writes her, “at the altar of reason half as assiduously 
as you have sacrificed at the shrine of illusion, your present happiness 
might have been enviable.’ The person of truly independent mind will 
not have his happiness thus in another’s keeping. In fact, the teaching 


197, 4. 201, 63. 

131, 71. In answer to this, she points out to him an essential paradox of Godwin’s 
philosophy. All her calamities in love, she declares, have flowed “from chastity having been 
considered a sexual virtue”; and, since, as he has shown, we are the creatures of impression 
and bound by the inexorable chain of necessity, the philosopher is shrinking from his own 
principles. Mr. Francis dodges the problem and begins to turn the course of her ideas in 
order to relieve her emotional tension. 
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of the novel had been plainly put in Letters and Essays three years 
before: 


Unrestrained sensibility is ever sélfish; properly regulated, it will give energy 
and interest to virtue; but, flattered and fostered, it is a mere specious name for 


imbecility. 


Emma’s feelings towards her husband had nothing of the morbid excess 
which the Godwinian reason condemns. There is nothing here of the 
mere emotional distemper often called love. She tells him: 


I feel for you all the affection that a reasonable and virtuous mind ought to feel— 
that affection which is compatible with the fulfilling of other duties. We are 
guilty of vice and selfishness when we yield ourselves up to unbounded desires 
and suffer our hearts to be wholly absorbed by one object, however meritorious 


that object may be.” 


Emma’s career, then, illustrated the dangers of the effervescent Rous- 
seauistic philosophy untempered by the sedative doctrines of Helvetius 
and Godwin. These are conveyed to her in the letters of Mr. Francis. 
Mr. Francis is Godwin, too, in his teaching that “‘vice originates in 
mistakes of the understanding,” that women are degraded by the cus- 
toms of society, that inequalities of society are “the source of every 
misery and of every vice,” that the soldier’s trade is murder, and that 
utility is the basis of morals. But Emma’s mind could not rise with Mr. 
Francis’s into the rarefied atmosphere of abstractions and dwell there: 


My mind has not sufficient strength to form an abstract idea of perfection. I 
have ever found it stimulated, improved, advanced by its affections.™ 


Augustus Harley, whom Brown” mistakenly equates with Godwin, is a 
political liberal only to the extent that he has foregone the privileges of 
the eldest male in the division of the family estate and has relinquished 


2P. 85. 311, 116. 

% 11, 18. The emotional dryness of Godwin’s philosophy has undoubtedly been over- 
drawn by his critics. In this connection, see B. Sprague Allen, “William Godwin as a 
Sentimentalist,” PMLA, xxxtm (1918), 1-29. Mr. Allen concludes: ‘Whether he would 
have admitted it is a question, but the fact is that the inmost shrine of his philosophy 
might be entered by way of either the reason or the feelings. The preference seems to have 
been for the latter way, if we can judge by the character and writings of his most ardent 
disciples.”” Among these disciples this was particularly true of Mary Hays. Perhaps Mr. 
Francis is too austere a portrait for the Godwin whom she knew. 

% See op. cit., p. 110. There seems to be nothing as a basis for such identification but the 
mere report that Miss Hays introduced some of her letters to Godwin into the corre- 
spondence between Emma and Harley. Godwin, as Mr. Francis, is given the dignified rdle 
of philosophical mentor, a part which we know he played in real life. Emma’s love for Mr. 
Francis is purely platonic. Brown also confuses Augustus Harley with his son. 
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the law because of its chicanery; but we are told nothing about his 
philosophical ideas. 

For the doctrine of sincerity she draws upon Holcroft; for those of 

feminine emancipation upon Miss Wollstonecraft. The checking of the 
natural man by suppressing our affections instead of expressing them 
with unequivocal sincerity “injures the mind, converts the mild current 
of gentle and genial sympathies into a destructive torrent and... has 
been one of the most miserable mistakes in morals.’ In a letter?’ to 
Mr. Francis she puts the case of woman denied what should be the in- 
heritance of her nature: 
While men pursue interest, honour, pleasure, as accords with their several dispo- 
sitions, women who have too much delicacy, sense, and spirit to degrade them- 
selves by the vilest of all interchanges, remain insulated beings, and must be 
content tamely to look on without taking any part in the great, though often 
absurd and tragical, drama of life. 


She will “not recommend to general imitation” that the woman shall 
take the initiative in love. But she asks in her letter: 

When mind has given dignity to natural affections; when reason, culture, taste, 
and delicacy have combined to chasten, to refine, to exalt, to sanctify them—is 
there then no cause to complain of rigour and severity, that such minds must 
either passively submit to a vile traffic or be content to relinquish all the enduring 
sympathies of life? 


The observance of artificial precepts under such circumstances is con- 
sistent neither with the voice of nature nor with the dignity of mind. Of 
the privileges of thinking, too, she saw woman so long deprived that 
she was careless of claiming and hardly capable of exercising them. The 
puerilities of feminine conversation made Emma Courtney seek the 
society of men. It was in a rebellious mood that at a party she noted “‘the 
adjournment of the ladies into the drawing room, whither I was com- 
pelled, by a barbarous and odious custom, reluctantly to follow, and to 
submit to be entertained with a torrent of folly and impertinence.’’** 

The Victim of Prejudice is the undistinguished story of a beautiful 
and virtuous girl whose mother is both a prostitute and a murderess. 
The daughter is educated according to the plan of Rousseau, and prays 
to the God of nature and of reason. She becomes the victim of prejudice 
when the circumstances of her birth make impossible her marriage with 
a man of worth and breeding. The book is a protest against the injustice 
of society’s visiting the sins of the parents upon the children. It won short 
shrift from that journalistic baiter of radicalism, the Anti-Jacobin Re- 
view: 


11, 55. 277, 118-124. °8 11, 31. 
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To your distaff, Mary, to your distaff! On the style of her writing it is needless to 
remark; who stays to admire the workmanship of a dagger wrenched from the 
hands of an assassin??° 


But her next publication received the disapprobation even of such 
tolerant organs as the Monthly and Annual Reviews. This was her Female 
Biography, issued in six volumes in 1803. It was a project which Mary 
Wollstonecraft would have highly approved, though it is of very uneven 
literary excellence. By presenting the accomplishments of women who 
reflect the greatest credit upon their sex, the author hoped to excite a 
rivalry nobler than that of beauty and equipage, and to “substitute, 
... for the evanescent graces of youth, the more durable attractions of a 
cultivated mind.’’*° One instance of her liberal prepossessions will have 
to suffice. The account of the martyrdom, under Henry VIII, of Anne 
Askew, the fearless advocate of the exercise of the private conscience in 
religion, is thus concluded: 


All who have attached important consequences to speculative theology, have... 
employed it for the extirpation or the annoyance of those who, doubting the 
propriety of a standard mind, have presumed to exercise their own judgments.* 


Both of the above reviews object to the biographer’s indifference to the 
moral implications in the lives of women more noted for their talents 
than for their virtues, accounts of whom, thinks the Annual Review, 
“might have been sacrificed with advantage to the sacred ignorance... 
of female youth.’’? 

But what most stirred up the watch-dogs of the public conscience was 
the ideas about marriage in Emma Courtney, especially the opinion that 
“the purity of an attachment consists in its individuality.” The Anti- 
Jacobin Review, with incredible lack of charity, buried her, along with 
Helen Maria Williams, Godwin, and Mary Wollstonecraft, under an 
avalanche of abuse. It thought that the book “outhelens even the wife 
or the mistress of Stone,’”’ and declared that it “cannot but think the 
forbearance of the philosopher Godwin and his worthy disciples to act 
up to the principles which they professed when so glorious an opportunity 
occurred for reducing them to practice, was an instance of unphilosophi- 
cal pusillanimity.’’* 

Lloyd attacks her by indirection in his novel Edmund Oliver (1798). 
Gertrude Sinclair, a devotee of “general principles,’ breaks her troth 
with her childhood lover, Edmund Oliver, using Godwin’s philosophy 


29 111, 58. * Pp. iv. 

37, 111. It is strange that the life of Mary Wollstonecraft was not included in this work, 
though Miss Hays had written her obituary for the Monthly Magazine (1v, 232-233). 

27, 612. 37, 55; v, 39-40. 
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concerning promises as her defense. She then takes the initiative in love 
and practices Miss Hays’s “Sincerity” with her paramour, Edward 
D’Oyley, a “dashing modern democrat” whom she has met at a “reading 
party” conducted by a circle of Godwinians at Bristol and whose im- 
pulses are vitiated by his philosophy. She and D’Oyley enter into inti- 
mate relations without benefit of marriage; but she is soon thereafter 
afflicted by her conscience though having sincerely acted from the begin- 
ning in conformity with what she regarded as “sublime and elevated 
notions.’”’ D’Oyley, who turns out to be a married man, finally abandons 
her. She bears his illegitimate child, is disowned by her family, and ends 
miserably, the victim of Godwin’s philosophy. The author quotes from 
Emma Courtney as the inspiration for Gertrude’s decision to go to any 
absurd length in the exercise of the understanding and as the source of 
such ideas as the following: 


Love is not as some suppose a blind and unreasoning instinct—it is a passion 
that may be heightened, and perhaps owes its origin to physical sympathies, but 
its growth, like that of any other of our qualities, depends on the permission of 
the will, on the perception of fitness in the object.* 


The Memoirs of Emma Courtney was the chief begetter of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hamilton’s Memoirs of Modern Philosophers (1800), an anti-revolu- 
tionary novel in which “some of the opinions conveyed to the young 
and unthinking through the medium of philosophical novels, is exhibited 
in the character of Bridgetina,’’* who, the author further tells us, ‘“‘seems 
indebted to Emma Courtney for some of her finest thoughts.’ To Miss 
Hays’s Bridgetina Botherim, Holcroft plays Mr. Glib and Godwin plays 
Mr. Myope. As a character Bridgetina is burlesqued far too much to be 
convincing, and the real problem of Mary Hays’s book is blandly ignored. 
Reputedly learned and exceedingly homely, Bridgetina has stuffed her 
head so full of metaphysics under the influence of Glib and Myope that 
she is unfitted for the common duties of life and quite unconscious of her 
lack of looks and manners. She seizes every occasion to parrot Godwinian 
precepts about gratitude, necessity, duty, the system of rewards and 
punishments, the domestic affections, perfectibility, general benevolence, 
marriage, general utility, ecclesiastical tyranny, and the omnipotence of 
mind over matter—sometimes even to the exasperation of Mr. Myope 
himself. She besieges the heart of Henry Sidney, but neither her effusions 
of sensibility nor the bombardment of the artillery of reason avails. She 
considers her contempt of chastity ‘‘as an exalted proof of female heroism 
and virtue.”*? But, like Emma, little as she in her philosophy seems to 
value her chastity, she never surrenders it. She, Glib, and Myope become 


% 1, 40-41. % iP. xv. % 11, 85n. 37 11, 106. 
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enamoured of the idea of emigrating to the land of the Hottentots, where 
they expect to find the Age of Reason exemplified.** Vallaton, a philo- 
sophic rake and disciple of Myope, seduces Julia, Bridgetina’s sister in 
philosophy, and sets off for France, with all the money collected for the 
Hottentot enterprise, in the company of Emmeline, a time-worn French 
wanton who goes under the name of “the Goddess of Reason.” Bridget- 
ina is finally brought to her senses by the death-bed plea of the ruined 
Julia that she “‘in the sober duties of life forget the idle vagaries which our 
distempered brains dignified with the name of philosophy.’’*® 

Whether Mary Hays’s militant and romantic radicalism ever became 
subdued to this extent or whether she was content all her life to suffer, 
like Emma Courtney, “the moral martyrdom of those who have courage 
to act upon advanced principles,” we do not know. But against the op- 
probrium which her unconventional ideas won her, we can set the testi- 
mony of Henry Crabb Robinson, who knew her until her death, who had 
very little tolerance for moral derelictions, and whose opinion will be 
conclusive enough to most modern readers: 
She confessed Mary Wollstonecraft’s opinions with more zeal than discretion. 
This brought her into disrepute among the rigid, and her character suffered—but 
most undeservedly. Whatever her principles may have been, her conduct was 
perfectly correct.‘ 


There is no evidence, however, that she ever brought her own reason into 
submission to the established system of conduct which a prudential 


world lays upon every free-born spirit." 
M. Ray ADAMS 


Franklin and Marshall College 


% This burlesque of the Pantisocratic scheme is unfair to Godwin and his followers, 
who did not preach reversion to the state of noble savagery and in whose picture of the 
perfect society there was nothing of the primitive. 

9 111, 349-350. 

«© Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence, edited by Thomas Sadler (Boston, 1869), 1, 
37. See also Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and their Writers, edited by Edith J. Morley 
(London, 1938), 1, 130-131, 234-235; m1, 843. 

41 In fact, Robinson in a note on her death remarks that she had “stuck fast” in her 
liberal opinions (Jbid., 1, 629). 

Some of the obscurity which has enveloped Miss Hays’s youth and later maturity has 
been dispelled by J. M. S. Tompkins in ‘““Mary Hays, Philosophess,” The Polite Marriage 
(Cambridge, 1938). She has had access to family letters not available to me and has thus 
been able to present more fully than here the emotional nexuses that make up so large a 
part of any biography of Mary Hays. The few facts unearthed about her later life show her 
feminism unimpaired, though her radicalism otherwise was subdued to an active benev- 


olence among “‘the labouring poor.”’ 
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XXIV 


BILDER UND GLEICHNISSE IN GOTTFRIED 
KELLERS PROSAWERKEN 


‘“‘Achtet mir, meine Briider, auf jede Stunde, wo euer Geist in Gleichnissen reden 
will: da ist der Ursprung eurer Tugend.”’ 
Nietzsche 


IE besondere Eigenart von Gottfried Kellers Erzihlungskunst ist 

die Bildlichkeit und die dadurch bedingte Anschaulichkeit seiner 
Sprache. Wir finden in seiner Sprache alles, vom einfachen Wortver- 
gleich, wie er uns hiufig in der Umgangssprache entgegentritt, bis zum 
weitausgesponnenen ungewoéhnlichen Gleichnis. Das alltigliche stereo- 
type Bild wechselt mit dem eigenartigsten und phantasievollsten, dem 
derben naturalistischen Vergleich folgt ein feiner poetischer, dem male- 
risch farbigen ein gehaltvoll symbolischer. Selbst der fliichtige Leser 
wird immer wieder von der Wahrheit oder Schénheit eines Bildes ange- 
zogen oder von der Treffsicherheit eines Vergleiches iiberrascht. So hat 
man sich daran gewéhnt, wenn man von Keller spricht, auch seine 
“sprechenden Bilder” und “‘schlagenden Vergleiche” zu erwihnen, wie 
es bereits A. Frey in seinen “Erinnerungen an Gottfried Keller” tut.! 
Erstaunlicherweise hat sich die literarhistorische Forschung bis jetzt 
damit begniigt, die Metamorphose des Begrifflichen zum Gegenstind- 
lichen in Kellers Schaffen zu betonen® und allgemein auf die verbliif- 
fende Anschaulichkeit und Kiihnheit seiner Vergleiche,’ sowie auf deren 
symbolischen und weltanschaulichen Gehalt hinzuweisen.‘ Es sei nun 
hier der Versuch gemacht, auf diese charakteristische Seite des Keller- 
schen Stils naher einzugehen. 

Die Entwicklung des Dichters und seines Stils lisst sich in drei Pe- 
rioden betrachten: Die Zeit des genialen Drangs, die sich in dem Ueber- 
schwang, in der Phantastik und in der bewusst satirischen Zuspitzung 
seiner Gleichnisse spiegelt. Hierher gehéren die altesten Teile der ersten 
Fassung des Griinen Heinrich (1846-1855), die Keller spiter bei der 
Umarbeitung des Romans (1879-1880) entweder ganz weggelassen oder 
verbessert hat. Die Zeit der Reife, des einheitlichen meisterlichen Stils, 
der von dem ersten Novellenband ‘‘Die Leute von Seldwyla”’ (1856) bis 
zum “Sinngedicht” (1881) auf gleicher Héhe steht. Der Altersstil in 
Kellers Roman “‘Martin Salander”’ (1886). 

1 Adolf Frey, Erinnerungen an Gottfried Keller, 2. erw. Aufl. (Leipzig: H. Haessel, 1893), 
S. 126. 

* Ed. Korrodi, Stilstudien zu C. F. Meyers Novellen (Leipzig: H. Haessel, 1912) S. 65-66. 

3 E. Ermatinger, Gottfried Kellers Leben (Stuttgart: I. G. Cotta, 1920), 3 Bde, I, S. 331. 


‘A. v. Gleichen-Russwurm, Godtfried Kellers Weltanschauung, (Miinchen: Résl & Co., 
1921), S. 25 ff. 
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Kellers angeborener Sinn fiir den Stil und die Bildlichkeit der Sprache 
zeight sich schon in seiner friihesten Jugend. Er war als Knabe ein eifriger 
Leser, der seine Freude nicht nur an dem Inhalt eines Buches, sondern 
auch—was ungewohnlich ist—bewusst an der Sprache selbst fand. Stil- 
kiinste und Wendungen merkte er sich aus den gelesenen Biichern, und 
was ihm nach seinem jeweiligen Geschmack auffiel, das ahmte er nach. 
Als er anfing, sich eigene Gedanken iiber ein Buch oder einen Dichter 
zu machen und sie niederzuschreiben, notierte er sich z.B. iiber Hauff 
in seine Schreibbiicher (1838): “‘Hauff . . . hat jenen einfachen, naiven 
und doch so tiefen und bezaubernden Stil, der an Goethe so hinreisst, 
wenigstens mich. Da ist nichts Gesuchtes, nichts Geschrobenes, die 
Ausdriicke und Bilder sind einem aus der Seele gegriffen....” Be- 
wundert der junge Keller bei Hauff den dichterischen Gehalt seiner 
Bilder, so bei Jean Paul einige Jahre spiter den Reichtum und die Viel- 
faltigkeit, “‘die unerschépfliche Quelle seiner treffenden Gleichnisse aus 
allen Zweigen des Wissens” (Tagebuch 1843). In der ersten Fassung des 
Griinen Heinrich spricht er von den grossen Eindriicken, die er beim 
Lesen der Werke Jean Pauls erhielt, und erwahnt “vor allem die Natur- 
schilderung an der Hand cer entfesselten Phantasie, welche berauscht 
iiber die bliihende Erde schweift und mit den Sternen spielte, wie ein 
Kind mit Blumen, je toller, desto besser.’’ Freilich schrinkt Keller sein 
Lob bald ein und gesteht in einem Aufsatz iiber Jeremias Gotthelf vom 
Jahre 1851, dass es ihm mit jedem Tage leichter ums Herz wiirde, wo 
ihm Jean Pauls Art und Weise zum mindern Bediirfnis wiirde.® 

Wichtiger als der Einfluss Jean Pauls, Tiecks* oder anderer Roman- 
tiker der Zeit auf Kellers Stil ist der Einfluss der grossen Dichter der 
Weltliteratur wie Homer, Dante, Cervantes und Shakespeare, deren 
Spuren wir immer wieder in seinen Werken begegnen; vor allem aber der 
Einfluss Goethes: “Goethe hatte ja viel und mit Liebe von landschaft- 
lichen Sachen gesprochen, und durch diese Briicke glaubte ich ohne Un- 
bescheidenheit mich ein wenig mit seiner Welt verbinden zu kénnen.’”’ 

Den Schliissel zu Kellers Vorliebe fiir Gleichnisse finden wir in seiner 


5 Frey (a.a.0., S. 27) zitiert Keller wie folgt: “Es gab eine Zeit, wo ich selten einschlief, 
ohne Jean Pauls Werke unter dem Kopfkissen zu haben. Aber in jenen spateren Tagen, da 
ich zu schreiben anfing, tat ich langst keinen Blick mehr in seine Schriften, und von einer 
Wirkung auf meine Produktion kann daher in der von einigen Literarhistorikern ange- 
nommenen Weise durchaus nicht die Rede sein.” 

6 Kellers kritische Einsteilung gegeniiber den Romantikern zeigt auch folgende Bemer- 
kung iiber Tieck: “Ich las dieses Jahr durch Tiecks Novellen und wurde lebhaft angeregt 
zur Mitteilung iiber das Technische und Kiinstlerische in diesen Sachen des wunderlichen, 
unfertigen Alten. Gerade die Fehler sind dusserst lehrreich und interessant in diesen 
Novellen.”’ (An E. Palleske, 4. Dez. 1853) 

’ Gottfried Keller, Ges. Werke (Stuttgart: I. G. Cotta, 1902), 2. Bd., S. 15. 
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Kunstauffassung. “Wie es mir scheint,” schreibt er im Griinen Heinrich, 
“geht alles richtige Bestreben auf Vereinfachung, Zuriickfiihrung und 
Vereinigung des scheinbar Getrennten und Verschiedener auf einen 
Lebensgrund, und in diesem Bestreben das Notwendige und Einfache 
mit Kraft und Fiille und in seinem ganzen Wesen darzustellen, ist 
Kunst.” Das Gleichnis beruht nun auf dem intuitiven Erfassen der 
Aehnlichkeit zwischen dem scheinbar Getrennten und Verschiedenen, 
was schon Aristoteles als Zeichen des Genies erkennt. Um mit Hegel zu 
sprechen: 


Es driickt wie das Bild und die Metapher die Kiihnheit aus, dass die Phantasie, 
wenn sie irgend einen Gegenstand—sei es ein einzelnes, sinnliches Objekt, ein 
bestimmter Zustand, eine allgemeine Bedeutung—vor sich hat, in der Be- 
schaftigung mit demselben die Kraft beweist, das dem dusserlichen Zusammen- 
hang nach Entferntliegende zusammenzubinden, und somit in das Interesse fiir 
den einen Inhalt das Mannigfaltigste hineinzureissen, und durch die Arbeit des 
Geistes an den gegebenen Stoff eine Welt vielgestaltiger Erscheinungen zu 
fesseln. Diese Gewalt der Gestalten erfindenden und durch sinnreiche Bezieh- 
ungen und Verkniipfungen auch das Heterogene bindigenden Phantasie 
iiberhaupt ist es, welche dem Gleichnisse zugrunde liegt.® 


Schon Kellers Tagebuch vom 8. Juli 1843 beginnt mit einem langen, 
lehrhaften Vergleich: 


Ein Mann ohne Tagebuch (er habe es nun in den Kopf oder auf Papier ge- 
schrieben) ist, was ein Weib ohne Spiegel. Dieses hért auf, Weib zu sein, wenn es 
nicht mehr zu gefallen strebt und seine Anmut vernachlissigt; es wird seiner 
Bestimmung gegeniiber dem Manne untreu. Jener hort auf, ein Mann zu sein, 
wenn er sich selbst nicht mehr beobachtet und Erholung und Nahrung immer 
ausser sich sucht. ... 


Ein Eintrag einige Tage spiter illustriert seine Neigung, auch in seinen 
ersten literarischen Versuchen “‘iiberall poetische Winkel und Plitzchen, 
geistreiche Beziehungen und Bedeutungen anzubringen,” wie der griine 
Heinrich es in der Malerei bei Meister Rémer versucht: 


Nach der Natur gezeichnet und mich dabei an einem Ameisenbau ergitzt, 
welcher in meiner Nahe war. Ich warf das ausgerauchte Endchen einer Zigarre 
hinein. Einige Polizei =Inspektoren untersuchten es, machten sich aber sporn- 
streichs davon. Nachher legte ich ein kleines Stiickchen von einem Pfannkuchen 
hin.... Das ungliickselige Zigarrenendchen aber lag wie eine verzauberte 
Prinzessin immer an derselben Stelle. Die emsige Geschaftigkeit und die an- 
scheinende Freudigkeit der Tierchen iiber den fremdartigen Fund des Pfann- 
kuchenstiickleins erinnerte mich an die Trojaner, als sie das ratselhafte Pferd in 
ihre Stadt fiihrten. 


8 Ges. Werke, a.a.0., 2. Bd., S. 14. 
® Hegel, Vorlesungen tiber die Aesthetik (Berlin, 1835). 
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Neben dem Bediirfnis sich figiirlich und in Gleichnissen auszudriicken, 
wie es auch Goethe von sich bekennt, zeigt sich bei Keller (im Gegen- 
satz zu Goethe) von Anfang an der Drang zum ungewoéhnlichen und auf- 
fallenden Bilde. Goethe spricht von der von seiner Mutter ererbten Gabe, 
“alles, was die Einbildungskraft hervorbringen, fassen kann, heiter und 
kraftig darzustellen.” Keller will mehr, und er ist sich dieses Dranges 
zum Ungewohnlichen auch bewusst. So erwaihnt er im Griinen Heinrich 
einen Jugendfreund namens Meierlein, der kein tieferes Talent besass 
und in dessen verschiedenen Unternehmungen nie etwas Neues oder 
Eigenes sichtbar war, wahrend “‘seine (Heinrichs) Unternehmungen im- 
mer auf das Phantastische, Bunte und Wirksame ausgingen.’’!® Spiter, 
als Hérer auf der Universitat Miinchen, bei den Vortriagen iiber Anthro- 
pologie, fasste Heinrich: 


alles Wissen, das er erwarb, sogleich in ausdrucksvolle poetische Vorstellungen, 
wie sie aus dem Wesen des Gegenstandes selbst hervorgingen und mit demselben 
eines waren, sodass, wenn er damit hantierte, er die allerschénsten Symbole 
besass, die in Wirklichkeit und ohne Auslegerei die Sache selbst waren und nicht 
etwa dariiber schwammen wie die Fettaugen iiber einer Wassersuppe. 


Der theoretischen Erklarung folgen die Beispiele: 


So waren ihm die beiden Systeme des Blutkreislaufes und der Nerven mit dem 
Gehirne, jedes in sich geschlossen und in sich zuriickkehrend, wie die runde 
Welt, und doch jedes das andere bedingend, die schénsten plastischen Charakter- 
wesen. . . . Das schéne rote Blut, sicht-, fiihl- und hérbar, unablissig umgetrie- 
ben und wandernd, gegeniiber dem unbeweglichen, still verharrenden und 
farblosen Nervensystem . . . war ihm der allgemeine Strom organischen Lebens, 
angefiillt mit sphirischen K6érpern, jeder schon eine kleine Welt und ungezahlt, 
wie die Sterne des Himmels . . . daher sah der griine Heinrich recht eigentlich 
in ihm das rote Lebensbichlein, das voriiberfliesst, an welchem erst die bleiche 
geheimnisvolle Individualitat des Nervensystemes sitzt, wie der Knabe an der 
Quelle, immer durstig daraus trinkend, behende um sich schauend und dabei 
ein wahrer Hexenmeister von Proteus, bald Gesicht, bald Gehér, bald Geruch, 
bald Gefiihl, jetzt Bewegung und jetzt Gedanke und Bewusstsein, und doch 
bezwingbar wie Proteus, sich in seiner wahren Gestalt zu zeigen, wenn man das 
seltsame Wesen unerschrocken greift und festhalt." 


Diese Gleichnisse sind in mehrfacher Beziehung aufschlussreich: ein- 
mal als drastische Beispiele fiir die Phantastik des jungen Keller (worauf 
wir spater zuriickkommen), dann, weil sich in ihnen die eigentiimliche 
Bindung seiner Phantasie ans Allegorisch-Symbolische schon deutlich 
offenbart, und endlich, weil ihre verschiedene Bewertung durch den 

10 Ges. Werke, a.a.0., 1. Bd. S. 144. 


1 Studienausgabe der ersten Fassung des Griinen Heinrich von 1854/55. Herausgegeben 
von E. Ermatinger (Stuttgart: I. G. Cotta, 1914), 2. Bd, S. 264-266. 
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Dichter selbst in seiner Jugend und im spiteren Alter einen Einblick in 
die kiinstlerische Entwicklung Kellers gewahrt. In der zweiten Fassung 
des Griinen Heinrich hat namlich der dltere Keller die eigentiimliche 
Mischung von Theorie und Marchenphantastik in diesen Gleichnissen 
zu kraftigeren, konkreteren Bildern zusammengezogen, war sich aber be- 
wusst, damit ihren grundsitzlich phantastischen Charakter und Ur- 
sprung nicht andern zu kénnen. Er gibt uns daher auch fiir das Entstehen 
dieser Gleichnisse eine andere, sachlichere Erklarung, die zugleich das 
Wesen und den Sinn des wirklich poetischen Gleichnisses erhellt. Hier 
heisst die Stelle wie folgt: 


Indem die Lehre von unserer Menschennatur sich zusehends abrundete, be- 
merkte ich nicht ohne Verwunderung, wie die Dinge neben ihrer sachlichen Form 
in meiner Einbildung zugleich eine phantastisch typische Gestalt annahmen, 
welche zwar die Kraft des Vorstellens in den Hauptziigen erhéhte, hingegen das 
genauere Erkennen des Einzelkleinen gefaihrdete. Das riihrte von der Gewoh- 
nung des malerischen Bildwesens her, die sich jetzt einmischte, wo das Ge- 
dankenwesen herrschen sollte, waihrend dieses sich wiederum an die Stelle 
drangte, die jenem gebiihrte. So sah ich den Kreislauf des Blutes gleich in Gestalt 
eines prachtigen Purpurstromes, an welchem wie ein bleiches Schemen das 
weissgraue Nervenwesen sass, eine gespenstische Gestalt, die in den Mantel 
ihrer Gewebe gehiillt, begierig trank und schliirfte und die Kraft gewann, sich 
proteusartig in alle Sinne zu verwandeln. Oder ich sah die Millionen sphirischer 
Kérper, welche ebenso ungezahlt und dem blossen Auge ebenso unsichtbar, wie 
die Heerscharen der Himmelskérper, das Blut bilden, durch tausend Kanile 
dahinstiirmen und auf ihren Fluten unaufhérlich die Blitze des Nervenlebens 
einherfahren in Zeitraumen, die im Auge der Weltordnung ebenso lange oder so 
kurz sind, wie diejenigen, welche die Sterne zu ihrer Wanderschaft und Ge- 
schickserfiillung bediirfen. Auch die Wiederholung der ungeheuren Vielzahl und 
Zusammengesetztheit der ganzen kosmischen Natur in jedem einzelnen hin- 
falligen Schadelrunde dehnte sich mir zu der ungeheuerlichen Vorstellung aus, 
als ob ein monadenkleines Forscherlein tief im Gehirne sitzen und ebenso leicht 
sein Fernrohr durch freie Riume richten kénnte wie der Astronom das seine 
durch den Weltither, trotz aller scheinbaren Dichtigkeit der Materie im ersteren 
Rundgebiete; ja, vielleicht sei das Oszillieren der Nervenmassen des Gehirns 
nichts anderes als das wirkliche Wandern der Gedanken- oder Begriffskér- 
perchen durch die Raume der Hemisphiren und was dergleichen Spiisse mehr 
waren.'? 


Was Keller dort “poetische Vorstellungen,”’ ‘‘Symbole, die die Sache 
selbst waren” nennt, bezeichnet er hier als “‘Spiisse’’ oder auch (in einem 
Brief an W. Petersen, 21. April, 1881) als Produkte eines spielerisch zer- 
streuenden Triebes." Der reife Dichter stand demnach einer Phase seiner 


2 Ges. Werke, a.a.0., 3. Bd. S. 17-18. 
13“Was meine Buchstelle iiber das phantastisch typische Gestaltannehmen betrifft, 
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friiheren Entwick'ung, in der die Gleichnisse noch mehr ein Ausdruck 
seiner ungeziigelten Phantasie oder des griibelnden Verstandes als eines 
dichterischen Erlebnisses waren, durchaus kritisch gegeniiber.'* Solche 
allegorische Vergleiche wie den zitierten vom Kreislauf des Blutes oder— 
um einen anderen bekannten zu erwihnen—von der Willensfreiheit (Gr. 
Hch, tv, 2) behielt Keller in der zweiten Fassung des Romans nur deshalb 
bei, weil sie entwicklungsgeschichtlich fiir den Helden (und fiir den 
Dichter) wichtig sind. Anschaulich sind sie aber nicht. Wenn wir von der 
Anschaulichkeit der dichterischen Sprache reden, handeit es sich eben 
nicht um eine sinnliche Veranschaulichung von abstrakten Begriffen oder 
schwer zuginglichen Vorstellungen (wie den Kreislauf des Blutes), 
sondern um die Darstellung individueller Eindriicke, die aus einer Syn- 
these der an sich schon konkreten Anschauung mit der Gemiitstiefe und 
Phantasie des Dichters entspringen. Goethe spricht einmal von dieser 
Gabe und Aufgabe des Dichters, wenn er erklirt, dass es im ganzen nicht 
seine Art als Poet gewesen sei, nach Verkérperung von etwas Abstraktem 
zu streben. Er habe in seinem Innern Eindriicke, und zwar Eindriicke 
sinnlicher, lebensvoller, lieblicher, bunter, hundertfaltiger Art empfan- 
gen, wie eine rege Einbildungskraft es ihm darbot; und er habe als Poet 
weiter nichts zu tun gehabt, als solche Anschauungen und Eindriicke in 
sich kiinstlerisch zu runden und auszubilden und durch eine lebendige 





so besteht kein Zusammenhang mit den Landschaftserifindungen. Jenes bezieht sich nur 
auf den spielerisch zerstreuenden Trieb, allerlei Begriffe und disziplinarische Gegenstinde 
in figiirliche Geichnisse umzuwandeln.”’ 

4 Otto Brahm beruft sich in seiner Kellerstudie (1882) auf die erwihnte Stelle der ersten 
Fassung, um nachzuweisen, wie sehr fiir Kellers Empfinden das fiir andere bloss Abstrakte 
und Gedankenhafte sofort nach einer sinnlichen Umkleidung verlange, und wie die Dinge 
in Kellers Phantasie unversehens neben ihrer sachlichen Form runde kérperliche Gestalt 
annehmen. Er iibersieht, dass hier nur die Ansicht des jungen Keller der Sturm = und 
Drangperiode zum Ausdruck kommt, die der Dichter selbst in der endgiiltigen zweiten 
Fassung geaindert und berichtigt hat. Diese Stelle der Brahmschen Studie ist mehrfach 
von andern iibernommen worden (A.v. Gleichen-Russwurm, a.a.O., S. 25, H. Mayne, 
Deutsche Dichter, Leipzig 1928, S. 180), als aus dem Gr. Hch. zitiert, ohne Angabe der ersten 
Fassung, wo sie mit Bezug auf die oben angefiihrten Gleichnisse eine sehr zweifelhafte 
Berechtigung hat. Wenn nun auch der darin ausgesprochene Gedanke an sich mit Bezug 
auf Kellers bestes Schaffen Berechtigung besitzt, so ware es doch vorzuziehen, ihn durch 
Ausspriiche des reifen Dichters zu belegen. 

4 Ermatinger (a.a.0., 1. Bd., S. 331), fiihrt als Beispiel von Kellers Anschaulichkeit 
der Sprache an, ‘“‘wie auch das villig Abstrakte in sinnliche Anschauung gewandelt” sei. 
“Anna und Heinrich (als Beispiel) hiiten das Du im Herzen gleich einem goldenen Spar- 
pfennige, den man auszugeben gar nicht notig hat.”’ Dagegen lasst sich einwenden, dass es 
sich hier nicht um die Veranschaulichung von etwas rein Abstraktem handelt, da “das Du 
im Herzen” nicht einfach dem goldenen Sparpfennig gleichgestellt wird. Der Nachdruck 
liegt auf dem Verbum hiiten, wodurch schon der erste “abstrakte” Teil Anschauungswert 
besitzt, der durch den Vergleich noch weiter ausgefiihrt wird. 
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Darstellung so zum Vorschein zu bringen, dass andere dieselben Ein- 
driicke erhielten, wenn sie sein Dargestelltes hérten oder lasen."* 

Der Dualismus zwischen dem “malerischen Bildwesen,”’ der subjek- 
tiven Phantasie, und dem “‘Gedankenwesen,’’ dem Intellekt des Dichters 
und das Vordriangen des einen zugunsten des andern kennzeichnet Kel- 
lers Periode des genialen Dranges. Keller besass neben seiner ungewéhn- 
lichen Einbildungskraft eine ebenso ungewéhnliche und eigenwillige 
Intelligenz, die einerseits der Gefahr des sich Verlierens im rein Gefiihls- 
missigen friih entgegenarbeitete, andererseits aber auch sein kiinst- 
lerisches Streben zu beherrschen drohte. Solange sich beide im Kampfe 
gegeniiberstehen, ist eine Dissonanz inBildern und Gleichnissen deutlich 
spirbar. Erst die gleichmassige Durchdringung beider Kriafte erzeugt das 
harmonisch-vollendete, plastische Bild. Keller wird sich dieses Problems 
und seiner Bedeutung fiir das kiinstlerische Schaffen schon wihrend sei- 
ner Studienzeit als Maler bewusst. Er war achtzehn Jahre alt, als er die 
erste kiinstlerische Anleitung im Zeichnen und Malen erhielt. Seine be- 
sondere Veranlagung und ein jugendlich-mystisches Gefiihl draingten ihn 
zur Wiedergabe des Malerisch-Farbigen in der Landschaft, die ihn be- 
sonders anzog. Zugleich aber zeigte sich schon jetzt eine “‘iiberwuchern- 
de” Erfindungslust, die in der Phantastik seiner Bilder zum Ausdruck 
kam, und die Heinrichs Lehrer (im Griinen Heinrich) fiir den Misserfolg 
von Heinrichs Arbeit verantwortlich macht, da “‘vor der tiberwiegenden 
Erfindung, vor dem anmassenden Spiritualismus (wie er sich ausdriickte) 
keine frische Wahrheit im Bilde méglich sei.” Keller wurde nun auf ein 
verstandesmissiges Erfassen der Natur hingewiesen und zu einer ge- 
nauen zeichnerischen Wiedergabe des Gegenstindlichen angehalten. Die 
Anregungen des Lehrers fielen auf fruchtbaren Boden. “Ich werde trach- 
ten mir eine hiibsche genaue Zeichnung anzugewoéhnen,” schreibt Keller 
einige Jahre spiter in sein Tagebuch (17. Juli, 1843), “denn, abgesehen 
davon, dass die Studienblatter an sich selbst einen inneren Wert dadurch 
bekommen und mir noch lange nachher zur Freude gereichen, so niitzen 
sie mir auch bei der Anwendung mehr als die rohen Farbenkleckse, die 
ich friiher machte.”” Wie wichtig diese Erfahrung fiir die Entwicklung 
des jungen Kiinstlers and damit des Dichters Keller war, zeigt ein Ein- 
trag im Tagebuch zwei Wochen spiter: “Mein vierundzwanzigster Ge- 
burtstag, der 19. Juli, ist regnerisch und stiirmisch an meinem Innern 
voriibergezogen. Meine Hoffnungen sind um nichts besser geworden, und 
wenn ich etwas Weiteres gelernt habe, so muss es durch inneres An- 
schauen und durch von Erfahrung gestirkte Auffassungskraft geschehen 
sein.” 

An Stelle der eigenen “‘iiberwuchernden”’ Erfindungslust wird ihm nun 


%6 zu Eckermann am 4. Mai, 1827. 
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die Wirklichkeit, das Leben selbst, die Quelle des kiinstlerischen Schaf- 
fens. Die Fahigkeit, sich der Wirklichkeit gegeniiber rein anschauend zu 
verhalten, die Gabe also einer im Objekt ganz aufgehenden reinen Kon- 
templation, ist, wie Schopenhauer sagt, ein wesentlicher Teil kiinstleri- 
scher Genialitat. Sie gibt dem Kiinstler die Méglichkeit, in seiner Kunst 
“die durch reine Kontemplation aufgefassten ewigen Ideen, das Wesent- 
liche und Bleibende aller Erscheinungen der Welt zu wiederholen.”’ Es 
war Keller nicht gegeben, die aus seiner Anschauung gewonnenen Ein- 
driicke als Maler, d.h. in Linie und Farbe wiederzugeben. Aber sein 
kiinstlerisches Bemiihen, vor allem sein Streben nach einer genauen 
Zeichnung, kam auch dem Dichter zugute, erweiterte den Kreis seiner 
Anschauungen und schirfte seinen Blick fiir die Wahrheit im dichte- 
rischen Bilde an Stelle des nur Pittoresken. Die plastische Anschaulich- 
keit der Kellerschen Sprache ist daher ebenso wenig wie Goethes klarer 
und bestimmter Stil denkbar ohne ein solches mit konkreten Bildern ge- 
sittigtes, zeichnerisch erzogenes Gedichtnis.'” Bedarf doch das in-Ge- 
stalten-Denken des Dichters iiberall des Sinnfilligen von scharf umris- 
senen Bildern als seiner Grundlage. Noch im Alter pries Keller die Fund- 
gruben der sinnfalligen und bezeichnenden Einzelheiten, womit er seine 
Fabeln bekleidete und ausstaffierte, und betonte: ““Man muss sich Zeit 
nehmen und Studien machen.’”"® 

Mit der neuen Erkenntnis vom kiinstlerischen Schaffen, die der junge 
Keller in dieser Zeit seiner Entwicklung gewinnt, beginnt fiir ihn be- 
reits der Wandel vom Romantiker zum (poetischen) Realisten.'® Und die 
im Griinen Heinrich (III, 1) geschilderte Umstellung in Kellers Anschau- 
ung vom Poetischen hat hier ihre Wurzeln: 


Ich hatte mir, ohne zu wissen, wann und wie, angewoéhnt, alles, was ich im 
Leben und in der Kunst als brauchbar, gut und schén befand, poetisch zu 
nennen . . . aber in Bezug auf manches, was ich bisher poetisch nannte, lernte 
ich nun, dass das Unbegreifliche und Unmiégliche, das Abenteuerliche und 
Ueberschwiangliche nicht poetisch ist und dass, wie dort die Ruhe und Stille in 
der Bewegung, hier nur Schlichtheit und Ehrlichkeit mitten in Glanz und 


17 Friedrich Gundolf, Goethe (Berlin: G. Bondi, 1920), S. 366. 

18 A. Frey, a.a.0., S. 35. 

19 Nach Ermatinger (a.a.O., 1. Bd., S. 285 ff) bedeutet erst das Feuerbacherlebnis fiinf 
Jahre spater fiir Keller den Wandel vom Romantiker zum Realisten. Aber Feuerbachs 
diesseits gerichtete, anthropologische Philosophie bestirkte nur den Dichter in seiner 
schon gewonnenen kiinstlerischen Anschauung und beschleunigte seine Entwicklung. Wie 
ware es sonst verstandlich, dass sich Keller in so kurzer Zeit fiir die Ideen Feuerbachs 
begeistern konnte und “‘aus einem Saulus ein Paulus wurde,” wie er scherzhaft schreibt 
(Heidelberg, 8. Febr. 1849), da er noch kurz vor seiner Ankunft in Heidelberg iiber ihn 
den Stab gebrochen hatte? Ueberhaupt ist Kellers Entwicklung eine langsame und or- 
ganische und eine plitzliche Gesinnungsainderung gegen seine Natur. 
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Gestalten herrschen miissen, um etwas Poetisches oder, was gleichbedeutend ist, 
etwas Lebendiges und Verniinftiges hervorzubringen.”° 


Doch auch Keller musste erfahren, wie weit und oft miihsam der Weg ist 
vom kiinstlerischen Wollen zur kiinstlerischen Tat. Das zeigt seine lang- 
jahrige Arbeit am Griinen Heinrich. Die Schirfe des inneren Zwiespalts, 
in Kellers leidenschaftlicher Natur begriindet, und die Schwierigkeiten, 
die er zu iiberwinden hatte, um sein kiinstlerisches Ziel zu erreichen, of- 
fenbaren sich in der Tagebuchnotiz vom 8. August 1843, zu einer Zeit, da 
Keller fiihlte, dass es mit der Malerei nicht vorwirts ging, und er sich 
daher entschloss, seinem Drang zum Dichten nachzugeben, ‘um zu pro- 
bieren, was an der Sache sei’’: 


Morgenspaziergang. Das Wetter ist rein und sonnenklar. Grosse Erquickung 
nach so viel traurigen Regentagen. Ich sollte eigentlich sparsam tun mit solchen 
Morgenpromenaden; denn da kommen mir die Ideen haufenweise hergetrollt 
und tummeln sich in wilder Anarchie in mir herum, sodass ich ihrer nicht mehr 
Meister werde, und es mir schwer fallt, alles zu ordnen, besonders das schon 
Angefangene ruhig zu beenden. Was mich am meisten in immerwiahrender Auf- 
geregtheit erhalt bei solchen Gingen, ist die Natur, die sich mit ihren tausend 
Bildern und Schénheiten immer zwischen die inneren Ideen drangt. 


Wenn wir die Bilder und Gleichnisse der ersten Fassung des Griinen 
Heinrich untersuchen, so kénnen wir verstehen, was Keller im Sinn hatte, 
wenn er im Vorwort des Romans erklart, er habe iiber dieser Arbeit bes- 
ser schreiben gelernt. Noch sind die Gleichnisse, die zu den friihesten 
Teilen des Romanes gehéren, oft nur die Produkte einer ziigellosen Er- 
findungslust oder eines rein intellektuellen Spiels, aber nicht der Aus- 
druck eines aus der Anschauung geborenen dichterischen Erlebnisses. 
Beispiele aus dem Anfang des Romans, der den Abschied Heinrichs von 
seiner Mutter und seine Reiseerlebnisse auf der Fahrt nach Miinchen 
schildert, mégen dies verdeutlichen. 

Die Reise geht durch ein schénes Schweizer Dorf, das Heinrich ge- 
fallt, und das von ihm ausfiihrlich beschrieben wird. Nur die Kirche des 
Dorfes erregt sein Missfallen und gibt ihm die erwiinschte Gelegenheit, 
dieses Gebaude sowohl wie alles, was damit zusammenhingt, in nicht 
misszuverstehender Weise zu charakterisieren: 


Es (das Gebiude) sah aus, wie ein unniitzes, sonderbares Mébel in einem 
Hause, welches der Besitzer aber eigensinnig um keinen Preis veraussern will, 
weil er seit langen Jahren gewohnt ist, seinen Hut darauf zu stellen, wenn er 
nach Hause kehrt, oder, wenn man ein wenig artiger sein will, weil sein Firnis 
auf eine ihm angenehme Weise den Sonnenblick auffangt und auf den Stuben- 
boden wirft. 


2° Ges. Werke, a.a.0., 2. Bd., S. 14. 
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Aus diesem herzlos unschénen Gebiiude nun bewegte sich ein langer Zug 
sechzehnjahriger Konfirmandinnen quer iiber die Strasse von einem dicken, 
jovialen Pfarrherrn angefiihrt, sodass der Postwagen anhalten musste, bis alle 
vorbei waren. Schwarzgekleidet, mit gebeugten Hauptern, die tranenden Augen 
in weisse Taschentiicher gedriickt, wallten die zarten Gestalten paarweise lang- 
sam voriiber, die keuschen Lippen noch feucht von dem Weine, welchen man 
ihnen als Blut zu trinken, in der Kehle noch das Brot, welches man ihnen als 
Menschenfleisch zu essen gegeben hatte. Diese dunkle Madchenschaar mit dem 
rotnasigen Pfarrer an der Spitze kam Heinrich vor, wie ein Flug gefangener 
Nachtigallen aus dem Morgenlande, welche ein betrunkener Vogelhindler zum 
Verkauf umherfiihrt. Der Zug schlangelte sich aber auch traumhaft genug unter 
dem klaren Himmel und durch Land und Leute hin.” 


Das ist beissende, verletzende Satire, die noch weit entfernt scheint von 
dem weltbejahenden, weltfrohen Humor des Dichters, wie er uns bei 
ahnlichen Gelegenheiten schon in der Kindheitsgeschichte Heinrichs 
entgegentritt und uns entziickt. (Man vergleiche damit die spiter ange- 
fiihrte Stelle von Annas Kirchgang). Gleichnisse dieser Art, bedingt durch 
die allzu einseitig subjektive, intellektuell-kritische oder antikirchliche 
Einstellung des Verfassers, sind zu gesucht und gewollt, um iiberzeugend 
und anschaulich zu wirken. Des jungen Keller Hang fiir geistreiche oder 
besser geistreichelnde Anspielungen zeigt sich hier wie im folgenden 
Beispiel im Extrem: 

Im Mittelalter wurde der Tod als ein menschliches Skelett abgebildet, und es 
hat sich daraus eine ganze Knochenromantik entwickelt; sogar leblose Gegen- 
stinde wie Meerschiffe wurden skeletisiert und mussten auf dem Meere als 
Totenschiff spuken. Denkt man sich solcherweise das fliegende Gerippe einer 
Krihe, so war es der Schatten derselben, welchem der Gedanke glich, der soeben 
iiber Heinrichs Seele lief. Die warme Sonne schien reichlich dureh das diirre 
Gitter der Knéchlein und Gebeine.” 


Solche Gleichnisse, die durch ihre Phantastik auch das Bild formlos 
und unverstindlich machen, und so deutlich die Spuren von Kellers 
Sturm- und Drangzeit tragen, finden sich natiirlich nur in den 4ltesten 
Teilen des Romans und verschwinden mit diesen Teilen bei der Umar- 
beitung vierundzwanzig Jahre spiter ganz. Treffendere Gleichnisse tre- 
ten an ihre Stelle, und oft zeigen kleine Aenderungen und Verbesserun- 
gen, wie sorgfaltig der Dichter zu Werke ging. So heisst es z.B. in der Be- 
schreibung der Faustauffiihrung, bei der der junge Heinrich als Meer- 
katze mitspielen darf: 

Erste Fassung, I, 7: 

Die Verse des Faust, welche jeden Deutschen, sobald er einen davon hért, elek- 
trisieren, diese wunderbar gelungene und gesattigte Sprache klang fortwahrend 


1 Studienausgabe, a.a.0., 1. Bd., S. 26-27. =[bid., S. 31. 
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wie eine edle Musik, machte mich froh und setzte mich mit in Schwung, obgleich 
ich nicht viel mehr davon verstand als mancher Professor, der zum zwilften 
Male iiber Faust liest.* 


Zweite Fassung, 1, 11: 


Die Verse des Faust . . . machte mich froh und setzte mich mit in Erstaunen, 
obgleich ich nicht viel mehr davon verstand als eine wirkliche Meerkatze.* 


Bei dem Vergleich der beiden Fassungen des Griinen Heinrich sind die- 
jenigen Stellen besonders interessant, wo der Dichter lang ausgefiihrte 
und weitschweifige Beschreibungen oder fiir den Leser ermiidende re- 
flektierende Betrachtungen in ein kurzes, anschauliches Bild von iiber- 
zeugender Kraft und Wirkung zusammenfasst. Wir haben hier die seltene 
Gelegenheit, den Kiinstler an der Arbeit zu sehen, wie er Begriffliches 
zum Leben erweckt, ‘“‘Gehalt in Gestalt umsetzt.’’ Was der junge Keller 
einst bei der Lektiire der zeitgenéssischen Literatur von der Zukunft er- 
hofft und gefordert hatte, “‘dass der Dichter mit tiefen Gedanken, grosser 
nobler Phantasie und schlagender, iiberquellender Sprache auftreten 
miisse, mehr als je,” wird nun von ihm selbst verwirklicht und kommt 
gerade in der Bildlichkeit und Anschaulichkeit seiner Sprache zum voll- 
kommensten Ausdruck. Nun offenbaren die Gleichnisse den durch Er- 
fahrung gescharften Blick fiir wesentliche Aehnlichkeiten und verwandt- 
schaftliche Beziehungen zum Gegenstand, und die Kiirze, Prignanz und 
Sicherheit, mit der ein Bild oder ein Gleichnis umrissen und festgelegt 
ist, zeugen fiir des Dichters Meisterschaft. Da ist nichts Unklares oder 
Gesuchtes mehr. Mit einer géttlichen Leichtigkeit und Einfachheit 
scheint alles geformt und hingeschrieben, sodass man fast vergisst, dass 
auch Keller das spréde Material der Sprache erst bezwingen musste, ehe 
er ihm seinen persénlichen Stempel aufdriickte. Der meisterlichen Form 
entspricht der Inhalt, beide decken sich in gliicklichster Weise, wodurch 
der Eindruck eines harmonischen Ganzen, die Einheit entsteht, die die 
Schlagkraft des Bildes bedingt. Dazu kommt jenes eigentiimlich Keller- 
ische, die Phantasie seines tiberlegenen Humors, der in allen Spielarten 
die Gleichnisse iibergoldet und durchdringt und uns bald mit einem leise 
verstehenden Licheln, bald mit einem iibermiitig befreinden Lachen in 
seinen Bann zieht: 

Dem jungen Heinrich fallt im Hause seines Oheims auf dem Lande ein 
Buch iiber die “Theorie der schénen Kiinste” in die Hinde. Jung und 


% Ibid, S. 170. % Ges. Werke, a.a.0., 1. Bd., S. 112. 

% Zur Frage der Wechselbeziehung von Gehalt und Gestalt in der Dichtung sei auf folg. 
Untersuchungen hingewiesen: Oskar Walzel, Das Wortkunstwerk, (Leipzig: Quelle & 
Meyer, 1926), S. 100 ff. Robert Petsch, Die Analyse des Dichterwerkes, in “‘Philosophie 
der Literaturwissenschaft,” herausggb. von E. Ermatinger, 1929, S. 240 ff. 
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unerfahren, aber lebhaft und wissbegierig wie Heinrich ist, sucht er sich 
schnell iiber allerlei Fragen darin zu unterrichten. 


Erste Fassung, 11, 2: 
Wie ich die enzyklopiidische Einrich- 
tung desselben bemerkte, schlug ich 
flugs den Artikel Landschaftsmalerei 
nach, und als ich ihn gelesen, alle 
moglichen iibrigen Begriffe, die ich 
teils schon gehért, teils aus diesem 
Artikel abgezogen hatte, iiber Schulen, 
Meister, Farbe, Licht, Perspektive 
und dergleichen; las dazwischen schnell 


Zweite Fassung, 1, 20: 
Gleich einer jungen Katz im Gras- 
garten fuhr ich in der enzyklopiadischen 
Einrichtung des laingst obsolet ge- 
wordenen Buches herum, alles fiir 
bare Miinze nehmend und hundert 
vorliufige und unverstandene Ge- 
sichtspunkte ergreifend, und als der 
Mittag herannahte, war mein Kopf 
von Gelehrsamkeit vollgepfropft. . . . 2” 


einen Artikel iiber ein anderes Gebiet, 
der gerade neben einem Malerartikel 
stand und mir auffiel, und als der Mit- 
tag herannahte, war mein Kopf von 
Gelehrsamkeit vollgepfropft. . . . ** 


Ein bewegtes, plastisches Bild tritt hier an die Stelle einer langeren, 
trockenen und farblosen Schilderung des Nachschlagens im Buche und 
bringt zum humorvollen Ausdruck, was die blosse Beschreibung der 
realen Begebenheiten niemals geben kénnte. Zugleich wird uns in dem 
Bilde aber auch eine allgemein menschliche Erfahrung, eine typische 
Erfahrung der Jugend zum Bewusstsein gebracht. Das einzelne Erlebnis 
wird dadurch zur “‘Idee’’ im Sinne Schopenhauers erweitert: 


Denn, wenn nun gleich der Dichter, wie jeder Kiinstler, uns immer nur das 
Einzelne, Individuelle vorfiihrt, so ist, was er erkannte, und uns dadurch erken- 
nen lassen will, doch die ‘Idee,’ die ganze Gattung; daher wird in seinen Bildern 
gleichsam der Typus der menschlichen Charaktere und Situationen ausgeprigt 
sein. Der erzihlende, auch der dramatische Dichter nimmt aus dem Leben das 
ganz Einzelne heraus und schildert es genau in seiner Individualitaét, offenbart 
aber hiedurch das ganze menschliche Dasein, indem er zwar scheinbar es mit dem 
Einzelnen, in Wahrheit aber mit dem, was iiberall und zu allen Zeiten ist, zu tun 
hat.”8 


Wie Keller aus der vielgestaltigen realen Welt das seiner Individualitit 
gemisse Einzelne auswahlt und zur Darstellung bringt, und wie das 
wirklich poetische Bild aus der Synthese der konkreten Anschauung mit 
der Phantasie und Gemiitstiefe des Dichters entspringt, wird uns be- 
sonders deutlich, wenn wir die folgende Stelle in den beiden Fassungen 
des Griinen Heinrich vergleichen: 

* Studienausgabe, a.a.0., 1. Bd., S. 275. 

27 Ges. Werke, a.a.0., 1. Bd., S. 199-200. 

38 A. Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, herausggb. von Jul. Frauenstadt 
(Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1873), 2. Bd., S. 487. 
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Erste Fassung, Iv, 9: 


Heinrich stand jetzt auf einem Kirch- 
hof, welcher durchaus einem schénen 
und wohlgepflegten Garten glich, in- 
dem jedes Grab ein Blumenbeet vor- 
stellte, die Griber zwanglos und 
malerisch gruppiert waren, hier ein 
einzelnes, grosses Grab, dort ein 
solches nebst einem Kindergriibchen, 
dann eine ganze Kolonie kleiner Kin- 
dergriber, dann wieder eine grdéssere 
oder kleinere Familie grosser Graber 
u.s.f., welche alle in verschiedenem 


Zweite Fassung, Iv, 9: 


Ich stand jetzt auf dem Kirchhofe, 
welcher einem wohlgepflegten Garten 
glich; jedes Grab war fiir sich oder mit 
anderen zusammen ein Blumenbeet in 
freier Anordnung; besonders die Kin- 
dergriblein waren anmutig verteilt, 
bald als eine kleine Versammlung auf 
einer Raseninsel, bald einsam in einem 
lieblichen Schmollwinkel unter einem 
Baume, bald zwischen Grabern der 
Alten, gleich Kindern, die den Miit- 
tern an der Schiirze hangen.*° 





Charakter bepflanzt und mit Blumen 
besetzt waren.?9 


Aus den verschiedenen Elementen der realen Anschauung wihlt Kel- 
ler in der zweiten Fassung die Kindergriaber aus. Schon das Wort Kinder- 
grablein enthalt die Mischung von Spiel und Ernst, die Kellers Phantasie 
befruchtet. Es ist die Keimzelle, aus der sich nun die Schilderung ent- 
faltet, in unnachahmlicher Weise von Kellers Humor durchdrungen und 
belebt. 

Um den Grund fiir die Wirkung und Schlagkraft eines Kellerschen Bil- 
des ganz zu erfassen, ist es notwendig, nicht nur das Bild an sich, son- 
dern die Stellung des Bildes im Zusammenhang des Ganzen ins Auge zu 
fassen. Es liegt in der Natur des Gleichnisses, dass es, aus der Phantasie 
des Dichters geboren, wiederum auf die Phantasie des Lesers wirkt. Da- 
rin liegt sein besonderer Wert, aber auch eine Gefahr; denn in dem 
Masse, wie das Gleichnis als solches die Aufmerksamkeit des Lesers auf 
sich zieht, hemmt es das Fortschreiten der Handlung und unterbricht 
den Gedankenfluss. Daher gesteht z.B. Lessing, wie lange und genau man 
eine Metapher oft betrachten miisse, ehe man den Strom in ihr entdecke, 
der uns am besten weiterbringen kénne. Diese Gefahr ist natiirlich nicht 
gross, wenn es sich nur um kurze Vergleiche handelt, desto grésser aber, 
wenn langausgesponnene Gleichnisse in die Erzihlung eingefiihrt wer- 
den, wobei nicht selten ein Gleichnis ein anderes nach sich zieht. Das Bild 
wird dann leicht Selbstzweck und wirkt, vom Ganzen aus betrachtet, 
eher stérend als férdernd fiir den Gang der Erzihlung. 

Friedrich Hebbel sagt einmal,*' dass ein rechtes Gleichnis nur ein sol- 
ches sei, das nicht bloss im verwandtschaftlichen Verhaltnis zum Gegen- 


2° Studienausgabe, a.a.O., 2. Bd., S. 411. 30 Ges. Werke, a.a.0., 3. Bd., S. 138. 
5! Fr. Hebbels simtliche Werke, hrsgb. von Hermann Krumm (Leipzig: Hesse & Becker), 
xiv. Bd (“Zur Aesthetik und Literatur,” kleinere lit. Aufsatze und Kritiken), S. 7-8. 
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stand stehe, sondern das auch einen Reichtum von Nebenbeziehungen 
enthalte, in die der rasch voriibereilende Gedanke sich nicht vertiefen 
konnte. Gleichnisse, die nichts tun als dass sie das einmal Gesagte noch 
in der Bildersprache wiederholen, seien véllig unfruchtbar. Hebbel 
spricht in erster Linie als Dramatiker und vertritt den extremen Stand- 
punkt, dass jedes Gleichnis, da es einen momentanen Stillstand im Pro- 
zess des Denkens oder Erzihlens bedeutet, grundsitzlich vom Uebel sei, 
“es sei an und fiir sich, was es sei.”” Da er aber andererseits die Bildlich- 
keit der Sprache als wichtig anerkennt, fordert er, dass das Gleichnis als 
“notwendiges Uebel” seinem Gehalt nach wenigstens der Miihe wert 
sein miisse. In der epischen Dichtung liegt der Reiz nun gerade im Ver- 
weilen, Betrachten und Ausmalen selbst solcher Stellen, die fiir den Gang 
der Handlung weniger wichtig sind. Hebbels Forderung ist aber auch hier 
berechtigt und eigentlich selbstverstandlich, wenn man sich klarmacht, 
dass das Gleichnis als Bild im Kleinen sich mit der Dichtung als Bild im 
Grossen vergleichen lisst. Hier wie dort muss sich Persénlichkeit, kiinst- 
lerisches Wollen und Genie des echten Dichters audsriicken. Ein Dichter 
wie Keller, der eine Vorliebe fiir das Beziehungsreiche in seinem gesam- 
ten Schaffen zeigt, wird also auch im Gleichnis nicht bloss das reale, sinn- 
liche Bild, sondern auch den sinnbildlichen, symbolischen Gehalt dar- 
zustellen suchen. Das erklirt erst die nachhaltige Wirkung vieler seiner 
Bilder und Gleichnisse, die noch lange, nachdem wir sie gelesen, im Ge- 
dachtnis haften und uns beschiaftigen. Selbst beim symbolischen Gleich- 
nis aber, das einen Reichtum von Beziehungen in sich schliesst, bleibt die 
Gefahr bestehen, dass der Fluss der Erzihlung leidet, eine Gefahr, die 
gerade bei Kellers Neigung fiir das ausgedehnte Gleichnis vorhanden ist. 
Keller fiihlt das selbst und gibt sich dariiber Rechenschaft. Er schreibt 
iiber Gotthelf, den er das grésste epische Talent nennt, welches seit 
langer Zeit und vielleicht fiir lange Zeit lebte: 

Um anzudeuten, was wir mit der Bezeichnung eines grossen epischen Talents 
oder, wie man will, Genies eigentlich verstehen, mégen hier statt einer theo- 
retischen Abhandlung nur ein paar empirische Aphorismen stehen. Zu den 
ersten dusseren Kennzeichen des wahren Epos gehiért, dass wir alles Sinnliche, 
Sicht- und Greifbare in vollkommen gesittigter Empfindung mitgeniessen, 
ohne zwischen der registrierten Schilderung und der Geschichte hin- und herge- 
schoben zu werden, d. h. dass die Erscheinung und das Geschehende ineinander 
aufgehen. Ein Beispiel bei Gotthelf. Nirgends verliert er sich in die moderne 
Landschafts- und Naturschilderung mit den Diisseldorfer oder Adalbert Stif- 
terschen Malermitteln, welche uns andern allen mehr oder weniger ankleben, 
und welche wir iiber kurz oder lang wieder werden ablegen miissen.” 


Wir wollen im folgenden auf ein langeres Gleichnis im Griinen Hein- 


® Zum Tode J. Gotthelbs, 1855. 
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rich naher eingehen, seine Stellung im Zusammenhang des Ganzen un- 
tersuchen und beobachten, wie weit Keller das, was er bei Gotthelf be- 
wunderte, damals schon selbst anwandte. 

Heute ging das ganze Haus zur Kirche, wohl Anna zu Ehren, und nur ich allein 
blieb zuriick. Durch das Fenster sah ich dem Zuge nach, welcher sich durch die 
Wiesen unter den Baumen hin bewegte und dann auf der Hohe des Kirchhofes 
zum Vorschein kam, um endlich in der Kirchentiir zu verschwinden. Diese 
wurde bald darauf geschlossen, das Geliute schwieg, der Gesang begann und 
hallte deutlich und schén heriiber. Auch dieser schwieg, und nun verbreitete 
sich ein Meer von Stille iiber das Dorf, nur hie und da, wie von Méwenschrei, 
durch einen Kraftigeren Ruf des Predigers unterbrochen. Das Laub und die 
Millionen Griser waren miuschenstill, trieben aber nichtsdestominder mit 
Hin- und Herwackeln allerlei lautlosen Unfug, wie mutwillige Kinder waihrend 
einer feierlichen Verhandlung. Die abgebrochenen Téne der Predigt, welche 
durch einen offenen Fensterfliigel sich in die Gegend verloren, klangen seltsam 
und manchmal wie hollaho! manchmal wie juchhe oder hopsa! bald in hohen 
Fistelténen, bald tiefgrollend, jetzt wie ein nachtlicher Feuerruf und dann 
wieder wie das Gelichter einer Lachtaube. Wahrend der Pfarrer predigte und 
ich Anna in Gedanken aufmerksam und still dasitzen sah, nahm ich Papier und 
Feder und schrieb meine Gefiihle fiir sie in feurigen Worten nieder. . . . * 


In einfachster Sprache wird die zeitliche Aufeinanderfolge der Vor- 
ginge beim Kirchgang beschrieben. Mit Heinrich verfolgen wir die 
Leute auf dem Wege zur Kirche, in die Kirche hinein; wir nehmen teil 
an den Vorgingen in der Kirche und sehen Anna “aufmerksam und still” 
der Predigt zuhéren. Es ist eine realistische Schilderung, ein Festhalten 
der Wirklichkeit, wie wir es auch anderswo finden kénnen. Da ist nichts 
eigentiimlich Kellerisches. Dieses erscheint, sobald der Dichter seine 
Phantasie spielen lisst und uns zu dieser einfachen Beschreibung realer 
Tatsachen ein poetisches Stimmungsbild gibt. Rhythmisch interessant 
ist schon der Uebergang von den erzihlenden, fiir Keller ungewohnlich 
knappen Sitzen: “Das Gelaiute schwieg, der Gesang begann. . . . Auch 
dieser schwieg’”’ zum weitausholenden Bilde: ‘‘und nun verbreitete sich 
ein Meer von Stille iiber das Dorf. . . . ”? Dem bewegten, unruhigen Zeit- 
mass folgt als Kontrast ein ruhiges, dem Bilde angepasstes, wodurch wir 
uns seines Inhaltes stirker bewusst werden. Der sich anschliessende 
Vergleich “wie von Méwenschrei” (der in der zweiten Fassung des Ro- 
mans eingefiihrt wurde) kommt iiberraschend; er zwingt den Leser gera- 
dezu ‘‘das Meer”—einen in dieser Verbindung fiir uns beinahe abstrak- 
ten Begriff—nun auch sinnlich zu erfassen. Gleichzeitig wird damit auch 
der zwanglose Uebergang von dem Gottesdienst in der Kirche zu der 
sonntaglichen Stimmung der ganzen Natur erméglicht, die dann durch 
das folgende Bild und Gleichnis ““Das Laub und die Millionen Griser 


33 Ges. Werke, a.a.0., 1. Bd., S. 303. 
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O:-S. Fleissner 499 
waren miuschenstill” u.s.w. noch stairker veranschaulicht und humo- 
ristisch vertieft wird. 

Die Versuchung, sich in einer langeren Landschafts- oder Naturbe- 
schreibung zu verlieren, lag fiir den Dichter hier nahe. Keller aber folgt 
der oben angefiihrten, fiir die epische Erzihlung gestellten Forderung, 
“dass die Erscheinung und das Geschehende ineinander aufgehen.”’ 
Diesem Zwecke dient der késtliche Vergleich des Laubes und der Griiser 
mit mutwilligen Kindern wihrend einer feierlichen Verhandlung, der uns 
aus der Natur wieder in die Kirche zuriickfiihrt. Typisch kellerisch ist 
der fiir die Griser mit Absicht gebrauchte Ausdruck “‘hin- und herwak- 
keln,” der natiirlich humoristisch gedacht ist und auch diese Wirkung auf 
den Leser ausiibt. (Man vergleiche dazu: “ich war bisher aufgewachsen 
wie ein Gras, mich biegend und schmiegend. . . . ’’)** 

Wihrend der Reichtum an Beziehungen in den Gleichnissen Kellers 
oft erst durch eine genauere Analyse klar wird, driingt sich uns ihr Hu- 
mor von selbst auf. Ein Grund dafiir liegt in der Anwendung des Kontra- 
stes, der gerade fiir Kellers Stil charakteristisch ist. Wenn man darauf- 
hin die oben angefiihrte Stelle untersucht, ist man iiberrascht von der 
Hiaufung der Gegensitze: Meer von Stille—Méwenschrei; Laub und 
Millionen Griaiser—miauschenstill—Hin- und Herwackeln; lautloser— 
Unfug; mutwillige Kinder—feierliche Verhandlung. Dazu kommen die 
drei folgenden Vergleiche zu den abgebrochenen Ténen der Predigt, die 
lautlich und inhaltlich Kontraste darstellen: hollaho!—juchhe, hopsa! 
(auch rhythmisch); hohe Fistelt6ne—tiefgrollend; nachtlicher Feuerruf 
—Gelichter einer Lachtaube. Paul Heyse hat schon darauf hingewiesen, 
dass der stilistische Reiz bei Keller auf dem Geheimnis des Kontrastes 
beruhe: die grésste Schlichtheit sei bei ihm mit der feinsten Kunst und 
Mannigfaltigkeit gepaart, das Liebliche stehe dicht neben dem Sonder- 
baren, das Lustige neben dem Abgeschmackten, das sinnlich Verfiihre- 
rische neben dem Entsetzlichen, und der epische Gleichmut, den der 
Dichter in der Darstellung sich zu bewahren wisse, lasse erkennen, dass 
er sich dieser Gegensitze deutlich bewusst sei und sich mit kiinstle- 
rischem Behagen daran weide.* 


Wenn wir die Fiille der Kellerschen Bilder und Gleichnisse iiber- 
blicken und diese nach den Gebieten, denen sie entlehnt sind, ordnen, so 
ergibt sich, dass sie weit mehr der Natur entnommen sind als dem mensch- 
lichen Leben. In Kellers bekanntem ‘‘Abendlied” kommt die Freude des 
Dichters an der Natur zum vollkommensten Ausdruck: 


* Ges. Werke, a.a.0., 1. Bd., S. 129. 
% Heyse in seiner einleitenden Charakteristik zu Kellers “Romeo und Julia auf dem 
Dorfe,” in dem von ihm und H. Kurz herausgegebenen deutschen Novellenschatz, 1869- 
1873. 
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Augen, meine lieben Fensterlein, 

Gebt mir schon so lange holden Schein, 
Lasset freundlich Bild um Bild herein: 
Einmal werdet ihr verdunkelt sein! 


Das Auge ist ja fiir Keller das Organ, mit dem er die Welt erfasst, “das 
Leben, die sinnliche Natur sind sein Miarchen, in dem er seine Freude 
suchte.’’** Daher ist ihm auch bei der Sprache selbst “‘weit weniger das 
Ohr massgebend als das Auge des Malers, das nach einer gewissen Run- 
dung strebt.’’*” Er sieht in den mannigfaltigsten Erscheinungen der Natur 
Beziehungen zum menschlichen Leben, die ganze Welt wird ihm im 
Goetheschen Sinne zum Gleichnis. 

Bei den Gleichnissen, die der Natur entnommen sind, lassen sich die 
Tier- und Landschaftsvergleiche unterscheiden. Erstere dienen vor allem 
dem Humor des Dichters, letztere seiner dichterischen Phantasie. Das 
Reich der Tiere in Kellers Gleichnissen ist begrenzt und umfasst nur die 
ihm aus eigener Erfahrung bekannte, von ihm erlebte Welt: die Ameisen 
und Bienen, Kafer und Spinnen, Frésche und Krebse, Miuse und Ratten, 
die Hasen und Rehe, dazu die bekannten Haustiere und die Végel, die 
auch das Kind schon kennt, die Sperlinge, Schwalben, Tauben, Kriahen 
u.s.w. Von den wilden Tieren werden nur solche erwahnt, die dem Kind 
aus Jahrmarktserinnerungen bekannt sind, der Bar, der Léwe, der Tiger. 
Es ist die Welt des Alltags, deren intimere Beobachtung vor allem in 
unsere Kindheit fallt und die unabhingig von der Zeit, den Sitten und 
dem Geschmack der Menschen wesentlich dieselbe bleibt. In der Be- 
schrinkung auf diesen von Kind auf bekannten Erfahrungskreis liegt die 
Starke und Ueberzeugungskraft der Kellerschen Bildsprache; denn da 
die Vergleiche aus der allgemeinen menschlichen Erfahrung genommen 
sind, sind sie auch fiir die Allgemeinheit unmittelbar zugiinglich. Keller 
spricht eine Sprache, die alle verstehen, beniitzt Bilder, ‘‘zu deren Ver- 
stindnis es keiner besonderen Geschmacksrichtung oder kiinstlichen 
Schule bedarf.’’** Kindheitserfahrungen muten den Erwachsenen oft 
humoristisch an. Mit sicherem Instinkt griindet Keller darauf die hu- 
moristische Wirkung seiner Tiervergleiche. Er scheut sich nicht, auch ge- 
wohnliche, volkstiimliche, ja sogar derbe Vergleiche einzufiihren, wenn 
sie passen und die beabsichtigte Wirkung erhéhen. Dieser allgemein ver- 
stindliche Hintergrund und die humorvolle Absicht seiner Tiervergleiche 
erklart ihre Beliebtheit, waihrend seine Landschaftsvergleiche, vom 
kiinstlerischen Standpunkt oft wertvoller, eher iibersehen werden.*® 

In den Landschaftsvergleichen lisst der Dichter seine Phantasie iiber 

% Ges. Werke, a.a.0., 1. Bd., S. 96. 37 A. Frey, a.a.O., S. 44. 


38 Ges. Werke, a.a.O., 2. Bd., S. 15. 
39 H. Pongs, Das Bild in der Dichtung (Marburg 1927). 
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die weite Welt schweifen, und seine Liebe fiir die Natur findet darin wie 
in seinen lyrischen Gedichten ihren reinsten und schénsten Ausdruck. 
Die Erde mit ihren Griasern, Blumen und Bliiten, das Meer mit seinen 
Schiffen und der Himmel mit seinen Gestirnen geben Stoff zu immer neu- 
en poetischen Bildern, mit denen der Dichter die erfahrungsmissige 
Wirklichkeit poetisch verklart. Keller beniitzt vor allem die Elemente 
der Natur, um das menschliche Leben durch Analogien zu verdeutlichen. 
Dienen die Tiervergleiche dazu, die iusseren Merkmale und Handlungen 
der Menschen zu illustrieren, so dienen die Landschaftsvergleiche zur 
Versinnbildlichung der inneren Vorginge. Der Gefahr, trivial zu werden, 
die bei der Verwendung des allgemein Bekannten (wie es auch die Ele- 
mente der Natur fiir den Menschen sind) in poetischen Bildern nahe liegt, 
entgeht der Dichter. 

Es ist der Mangel an Verstand und der Mangel an Gefiihlskalte und Gefiihls- 
ferne, der die meisten Dichter von dem Preise, nach dem sie ringen, ausschliesst. 
Kellers ungemeiner Verstand bewahrte ihn vor Geschmacklosigkeiten und 
Banalitéten, deren Nachbarschaft jede noch so bliihende poetische Schénheit 
vollstandig entwertet.*® 


Das gilt ebenso fiir die weitere Gefahr, dass sich der Dichter bei poeti- 
schen Stimmungsbildern allzu leicht ins Allgemeine und Unbestimmte 
oder auch ins rein Gefiihlsmissige verliert. Davor bewahrt Keller seine 
Ehrlichkeit gegen sich selbst; denn “es liegt mein Stil in meinem per- 


sénlichen Wesen,”’ schreibt er einmal, als er sich gegen den Vorwurf 
wendet, seine Werke seien manieriert, “ich fiirchte immer manieriert und 
anspruchsvoll zu werden, wenn ich den Mund voll nehme und passioniert 
werden wollte.’ 

Kellers innige Verbindung mit der Landschaft, die Einheit von 
Mensch und Natur findet ihren sprechendsten Ausdruck in der Schilde- 
rung der menschlichen Gesichtsziige und der Augen durch Landschafts- 


49 Ricarda Huch, Gottfried Keller (Leipzig: Inselbiicherei, 1914), S. 19. Um anzudeuten, 
wie kritisch Keller gegen sich selbst ist, zitiere ich eine Stelle aus seinem Aufsatz iiber J. 
Gotthelf (1851): ‘‘Was die Einfille betrifft, so ist es eine eigene Sache mit denselben, und 
es gehért ein Raffael dazu, jeden Strich stehen lassen zu kénnen, wie er ist. Wie manche 
Blume, die man in aufgeregter Abendstunde glaubt gepfliickt zu haben, ist am Morgen 
ein diirrer Strohwisch! Wie manches schimmernde Goldstiick, welches man am Werktag 
gefunden, verwandelt sich bis an einen stillen, heitern Sonntagmorgen, wo man es wieder 
besehen will, in eine gelbe Riibenschnitte! Man erwacht in der Nacht und hat einen sub- 
limen Gedanken und freut sich seines Genies, steht auf und schreibt ihn auf bei Mond- 
schein, im Hemde und erkiltet die Fiisse: und siehe, am Morgan ist es ein lacherliche 
Trivialitat, wo nicht gar ein krasser Unsinn! Da heisst es aufpassen und jeden Pfennig 
zweimal umkehren, ehe man ihn ausgibt! Da hilft weder blindes Gottvertrauen noch 
Atheismus; es passiert jedem, der nicht feuerfest oder vielmehr wasserdicht ist.” 

4 An E. Kuh, 28. Juni 1875. 
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bilder, die nicht nur dusserliche Aehnlichkeiten, sondern Wesensmerk- 
male in poetisch sinnbildlicher Form zeigen: 


Die Augen des Midchens kamen ihm vor wie stilles Wasser, das wohl wider- 
standslos, aber auch fiir einen guten Schwimmer nicht gefahrlos ist, da man 


nicht wissen kann, welche Pflanzen oder Tiere es in seiner Tiefe verbirgt. 
(Gr. Hch)* 


. .. die zerbrochenen Scheiben . . . glinzten so hell wie Vrenchens Augen... . 
Und wie die krausen Haare und die rotgelben Kattunhalstiicher zu Vrenchens 
Augen stand zu diesen blinkenden Fenstern das wilde, griine Gewiichs, was da 
durcheinander rankte um das Haus. . . . (Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe)* 


...als sie (Justine) das Oelweib vor der Tiir sitzen sah mit dem grossen, 
viereckigen, gelblichen Gesicht, in welchem Neid, Rachsucht und Schaden- 
freude iiber gebrochener Eitelkeit gelagert waren wie Zigeuner auf einer Heide 
um ein erloschenes Feuer. (Das verlorene Lachen)“ 


... Sein Haupt war unausgesetzt von einem breiten abgeschabten Pelzhute be~ 
deckt, in dessen Schatten der Alte wie unter dem Dache des vergessenen Vater- 
hauses zu wohnen schien; die tiefliegenden Aeuglein schimmerten wenigstens so 
wohnlich unter dem dunklen Rande wie die Fensterchen unter einem Strohdach. 
(Hadlaub)* 


... ihre Augen, in denen die Witze auf dem Grunde lagen, glichen dann einem 
blaulichen Wasser, in welchem die Silberfischchen unsichtbar sich unterhalten 
und héchstens einmal emporschnellen, wenn etwa eine Miicke zu nahe an den 
Spiegel streift. (Der Landvogt von Greifensee)** 


Wie bei den Tiervergleichen geht Keller auch bei den Gleichnissen, die 
dem menschlichen Leben entnommen sind, nicht aus dem Rahmen seiner 
eigenen Erfahrung heraus. Wieder ist es die Weit des Alltags, die der 
Dichter zum Vergleiche heranzieht, nur zeigt sich hier noch deutlicher 
als bei den Tiervergleichen, dass der lebendige Quell, aus dem der Dich- 
ter schépft, die eigene Kindheitserinnerung ist. Die biirgerlichen Berufe, 
mit denen der junge Keller, in beschrinkten Verhiltnissen aufgewach- 
sen, in Beriithrung kam, und die die Phantasie des Kindes beschiftigten, 
z.B. der Beruf des Bickers, des Metzgers, des Grobschmieds, des Leine- 
webers, dienen als Stoff fiir Gleichnisse, ebenso die hiuslichen Tatigkei- 
ten und Erfahrungen oder die Nahrung der kleinen Leute: das Hausbrot, 
die Haussuppe, das Schépsenfleisch, der Hering, das Sauerkraut, der 
Kohlkopf. 

Der griine Heinrich lebt in der Ferne und lasst seine Gedanken triau- 
mend in die Heimat wandern. Zum erstenmal kommt ihm der Verlust 
dieses Gliickes, das er besessen, ganz zum Bewusstsein. 


* Ges. Werke, a.a.O., 3. Bd., S. 173. * Tbid., 4. Bd., S. 108. 
“ Thid., 5. Bd., S. 342. 4 Tbid., 6. Bd., S. 94.  Thid., 6 Bd., S. 165. 
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Ich dachte an die Flucht der raiuberischen Zeit, seufzte und schiittelte leise den 
Kopf, und erst jetzt wurden durch den Klang der Schellen meine Gedanken ganz 
wach und geordnet, dass ich endlich auch der Mutter gedachte, freilich nur wie 
eines Selbstverstaindlichen und Unverlierbaren, wie eines guten Hausbrotes; 
denn dass ein solches eines Tages am ehesten abhanden kommen kann, hatte 
ich noch nicht erfahren. . . . 4” 


Gleichnisse wie dieses offenbaren mehr als andere, ungewdhnlichere, 
die iiberragende dichterische Persénlichkeit Kellers, da er fahig ist, selbst 
das Alltagliche mit dem Geiste der Poesie zu fiillen. 

Die Welt des Kindes besitzt fiir Keller eine besondere Anziehungskraft, 
daher sind auch die Kindervergleiche gegeniiber den anderen Gleichnis- 
sen aus dem menschlichen Leben am hiufigsten. Und wie versteht es der 
Dichter, uns darin die Kindheit wieder nahe zu bringen! Die Atmos- 
phire, die Naivitat, der geheimnisvolle Reiz der Kinderwelt ist darin ein- 
gefangen und spricht zu uns: 

Und inmitten der Abendréten und Regenbogen, der Lilienwalder und Sternen- 
saaten, der rauschenden und blitzenden Gewitter, inmitten all des Feuerwerkes 
der Héhe und Tiefe, in diesen saumlosen schillernden Weltmantel gehiillt, der 
Unendliche, gross, aber voll Liebe, heilig, aber ein Gott des Lachelns und des 
Scherzes, furchtbar von Gewalt, doch sich schmiegend und bergend in eine 
Kinderbrust, hervorguckend aus einem Kindesauge wie das Osterhischen aus 
Blumen! (Gr. Hch)** 

Sobald ich das unscheinbare Bild von weitem bemerkte, getraute ich mich nicht, 
in der Nahe zu weilen, weil ich mir plétzlich wie ein armes Kind vorkam, das 
sein aus einem Flécklein Baumwolle und etwas Flittergold verfertigtes Schafchen 
am Weihnachtsmarkte mit den vier steifen Beinchen auf einen trockenen Stein 
gesetzt hat und dngstlich harrt, ob von den tausend Voriibergehenden einer 
seinen Blick darauf werfe. (Gr. Hch)*® 

Zugleich bildete sich auf dem ernsten Munde ein ungewohntes, unendlich 
riihrendes Licheln, wie bei einem Kinde, das diese Kunst zum ersten Male lernt. 
(Die arme Baronin, aus dem “‘Sinngedicht’’)*° 


Wir haben am Anfang dieser Untersuchung darauf hingewiesen, dass 
sich in Kellers Werken schon friih der dem Dichter angeborene Drang 
zum ungewoéhnlichen und auffallenden Bilde zeigt. Viele seiner Bilder 
und Gleichnisse sind originell, d.h. einzigartig, einmalig. Es wire mit 
Kellers menschlicher und kiinstlerischer Persénlichkeit aber unverein- 
bar, nun anzunehmen, dass er um jeden Preis “originell’’ sein wollte.™ 


7 Thid., 2. Bd., S. 205-206. 8 Tbid., 1. Bd., S. 275. 

* Tbid., 3. Bd., S. 38. 6 Thid., 7. Bd., S. 152. 

51 Vergleiche dagegen: E. Ermatinger, Krisen und Probleme der neueren deutschen Dich- 
tung (Leipzig, 1928), S. 386: “Gerade deswegen aber, weil er keinen unmittelbaren 
Zusammenhang seines Schaffens mit dem Weben einer Gotteskraft in der Natur mehr 
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“Ich habe,” schreibt Keller an Hettner (3. August 1853), “zum Troste 
fiir meine Zukunft bemerkt, dass ich, wenn ich frei aus mir heraussinne, 
original und wesentlich sein diirfte: und eine solche Quelle versiegt nie.” 
Kellers Originalitat ist die des Genies, die gerade in denjenigen Bildern 
und Gleichnissen so tiberraschend und schlagend wirkt, wo das Schépfe- 
rische, der ungewoéhnliche Einfall das originelle Bild erzeugt und selbst 
zum Grotesken steigert, ohne aber absurd und lacherlich zu wirken. Der 
spielerische Trieb im echten Kiinstler vereinigt Idee und Stoff zum 
kiihnsten Bilde und bleibt doch wahr und iiberzeugend, auch wenn darin 
ein irrationales Element iiberwiegt, das Kellers Anschauung vom Po- 
etischen scheinbar widerspricht: “dass das Unbegreifliche und Unmég- 
liche nicht poetisch sei.’”” Denn der aus dem Vollen schaffende Dichter 
wie Keller untersteht nicht immer den Gesetzen, die er einmal selbst 
formulierte und die fiir seine Entwicklung notwendig und wertvoll wa- 
ren. Er kann diese Gesetze ignorieren und beweist gerade dadurch, so 
paradox es klingen mag, dass er ein Genie ist und Goethes bekannte 
Aeusserung zu Recht besteht: ‘Je inkommensurabler und fiir den Ver- 
stand unfassbarer eine poetische Produktion ist, desto besser.”’ Die 
folgenden Beispiele sind nach diesem Gesichtspunkt ausgewahlt: dass sie 
iiberzeugen und doch in der eigentiimlichen Originalitaét des Einfalls 
schlechthin unerklarbar bleiben: 


Der ansehnliche Gastwirt machte ein Gesicht wie einer, der tausend Jahre be- 
graben lag und wieder auferstanden ist. (Frau Regel Amrain und ihr Jiingster)” 


Im Grunde war es eine von den unfertigen und abgebrochenen Geschichten, 
welche wie ein abgeschossenes Bein mit der Verinderung der Jahreszeiten und 
des Wetters sich immer bemerkbar machen. (Die missbrauchten Liebesbriefe)™ 


Er kam sich vor wie eine vom Baume des Lebens geschiittelte verlorene Seele, 
welche, von weichen Hianden aufgehoben und gepflegt, nun fiir immer des 
eigenen freien Daseins beraubt wire. (Dietegen)* 


Wie wenn die Schwalben im Herbst abziehen wollen, flatterten und larmten alle 
Liebesgétter, und er bestand noch im selben Jahr, da er der Wendelgard verlustig 
ging, zwei Abenteuer, welche, wie es bei Zwillingen zuweilen geht, nur gering- 
fiigig waren und in die gleiche Windel gewickelt werden kénnen. (Der Landvogt 
von Greifensee)® 


Karl fuhr eilig nach dem Hafenplatz, um den Zapfenstreich der biederen Trom- 





kennt, weil die bildende Kraft in ihm einzig in den Raum seiner Persinlichkeit eingeschlos- 
sen ist, die sie hervorbringt, muss Keller umso dngstlicher darauf achten, dass sie persén- 
lich, einzigartig, und also “originell’ ist. Daraus erklart sich sein andauerndes und starkes, 
manchmal geradezu angstliches Interesse fiir das Lob der Originalitit.” 

52 Ges. Werke, a.a.0., 4. Bd., S. 208. 53 Tbid., 5. Bd., S. 157. 

% Tbid., 5. Bd., S. 211. 5 Tbid., 6. Bd., S. 206. 
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peter nicht zu versdumen, der wie ein schartiges Rasiermesser die laue Luft 
durchschnitt. (Das Fahnlein der sieben Aufrechten)*® 


Von seiner Unterlippe hatte ein ihm feindlicher Priester gesagt, sie sehe aus wie 
des Teufels Ruhebanklein, von welchem der gefallene Engel die haarigen Beine 
herunterbaumeln und sich schaukeln lasse. (Ursula) 


Kellers originellste und daher auch bekannteste Bilder aber sind Per- 
sonifikationen oder Metaphern. Bei der Metapher tritt an Stelle des Ge- 
genstandes, der mit einem Bilde verglichen wird, die unmittelbare Ein- 
heit von Gegenstand und Bild, und die Phantasie des Dichters spielt mit 
dem Doppelsinn dieses Bildes. Es bekommt innerhalb des Zusammen- 
hanges ein freieres Eigenleben, als es dem Vergleiche sonst zukommt: 


Die Ueberzeugung, dass reine Tugend und Giite irgendwo sind, ist ja die beste, 
die uns werden kann, und selbst die Seele des Lasterhaften reibt sich vor 
Vergniigen ihre unsichtbaren dunklen Hinde, wenn sie wahrnimmt, dass andere 
fiir sie gut und tugendhaft sind. (Gr. Hch)** 


Dies alles wollte mir nicht klar sein noch einleuchten, und meine Seele riimpfte 
leise die Nase zu diesem Tun. (Pankraz der Schmoller)*® 


Frau Meyenthal fing das Garn ihrer (Frau Glors) Rede auch sofort ein und 
wickelte es behende auf ein Spulchen, welches sie der Gegnerin mit dem Trumpfe 
zuriickgab, dass sie das Uebel von Seldwyla gar wohl kenne. (Das verlorene 
Lachen)® 


Aber auch diese (Zeit zum Zanken) konnten sie nicht gehérig ausniitzen, weil sie 
gleich im Beginn des Wortwechsels nebeneinander vorbeischossen mit ihren 
gespitzten Pfeilen und in unbekannte Sumpfgegenden gerieten, wo kein regel- 
rechtes Gefecht mehr méglich war und das Wort in stummer Wut erstickte. 
(Der Landvogt von Greifensee)™ 


Eine Untersuchung der Gleichnisse in Kellers Prosawerken wire nicht 
volistindig ohne Erwaihnung der Mdrchenvergleiche. Diese Vergleiche 
sind an sich nicht besonders auffallend und originell. Es sind die haufig 
gebrauchten stereotypen Vergleiche, die wir bei allen romantischen 
Schriftstellern finden. Ihre Bedeutung bei Keller liegt in der besonderen 
Art ihrer Verwendung. Oft erscheinen sie in Verbindung mit realistischen 
Vergleichen oder realistischen Schilderungen von Situationen und Be- 
gebenheiten. Sie werden also bewusst als Kontraste beniitzt, verraten 
aber zugleich die—durchgehende—Absicht des Dichters, Phantasie und 
Realitét in einen Rahmen zu bringen. Einige Beispiele aus dem Griinen 
Heinrich: 

Anna nippte bei der Mahlzeit “so zierlich und massig an dem Essen 


% Tbid., 6. Bd., S. 300. 57 Tbid., 6. Bd., S. 350. 58 Thid., 3. Bd., S. 17. 
5° Tbid., 4. Bd., S. 43. 6 Tbid., 5. Bd., S. 271. 6 Tbid., 6. Bd., S. 230. 
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wie eine Elfe, und als ob sie keine irdischen Bediirfnisse hatte.’’* Kaum 
eine Stunde spiter aber sieht Heinrich sie “mit einem michtigen Stiick 
Brot in der Hand ... unbefangen und tiichtig dreinbeissen mit ihren 
kleinen weissen Zihnen.”’ Ein anderes Mal spielen die Kinder mit Boh- 
nen: 


Anna, welche mir gegeniiber sass, baute ihren Hohlweg in die Bohnen hinein mit 
vieler Kunst, eine Bohne nach der anderen herausnehmend, und grub unver- 
merkt einen unterirdischen Stollen, sodass plétzlich ihr kleines Hiaindchen in 
meiner Hoéhle zutage trat, als ein Bergmdinnchen, und von meinen Bohnen 
wegschleppte in die grauliche Finsternis hinein . . . die Hand in der Tiefe des 
Bohnengebirges versteckt, sah sie mich iiber dasselbe her mit ihren blauen Augen 
neckisch an, indessen sie hier eine Fingerspitze hervorgucken liess, dort die 
Bohnen bewegte, wie ein unsichtbarer Maulwurf, dann plétzlich mit der ganzen 
Hand hervorschoss und wieder zuriickschliirfte, wie ein Méauschen ins Loch, ohne 
dass es mir je gelang, sie zu haschen.® 


Wie fiir Anna, der idealen, geistigen Liebe Heinrichs, werden auch fiir 
Judith, die Verkérperung seiner sinnlichen Liebe, Miarchenvergleiche 
verwendet und erscheinen Seite an Seite mit realistischen Vergleichen: 


... Noch mehr glaubte ich selbst der Gegenstand eines poetischen Scherzes zu 
sein, wenn ich mich neben einem Weibe sah, welches ganz wie jene Fabelwesen 
auf der Stufe der voll entfalteten Kraft und Schénheit stillzustehen und dazu 
angetan schien, unablissig die Leidenschaft fahrender Helden zu erregen. ... 
Unsere Hinde bewegten sich manchmal unwillkiirlich nach den Schultern oder 
den Hiiften des anderen, um sich darum zu legen, tappten aber auf halbem Wege 
in der Luft und endigten mit einem zaghaften abgebrochenen Wangenstreicheln, 
sodass wir nirrischerweise zwei jungen Katzen glichen, welche mit den Pfétchen 
nacheinander auslangen, elektrisch zitternd und unschliissig, ob sie spielen oder 
sich zerzausen sollen.™ 


Im Gegensatz zu Anna und Judith wird Dortchen geschildert, die aus 
der erlebten Wirklichkeit herausgewachsen ist und bei der es nicht auf 
symbolische Bedeutung sondern auf den realen Persénlichkeitseindruck 
ankommt. Nur “zum Scherz’’ vergleicht sie sich mit der heiligen Elisa- 
beth, und ihr Vater sagt von ihr, “wir wollen keine verwunschene 
Prinzessin aus ihr machen.” Ihr Gesicht ist “gleich einem Sonnenauf- 
gang,” “heiter wie der Friihlingstag,” ‘‘wie Maienglanz,” oder “wie ein 
heller Junitag.”’ Und erst als sich Heinrich der Hoffnungslosigkeit seiner 
Liebe zu Dortchen bewusst wird, und dadurch ein unwirkliches, roman- 
tisch sehnsiichtiges Element in ihre Beziehung eingefiihrt wird, ver- 
gleicht Heinrich sie mit “einem Stern, der aus der Tiefe des Himmels neu 
erschienen ist, und dem man einen Namen gegeben hat.” 


® Thid., 1. Bd., S. 240. 3 Tbid., 1. Bd., S. 244-245. * Tbid., 2. Bd., S. 70-71. 
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In den Novellen, die zwischen der ersten und zweiten Fassung des 
Griinen Heinrich entstanden sind, finden sich wenig Marchenvergleiche. 
Das scheint sich mit der allgemeinen Anschauung zu decken, wonach 
Keller sich in jener Zeit zum ausschliesslichen Realismus bekehrte. In 
der spiteren Neubearbeitung seines Jugendromans, z.B. in der erst in 
der zweiten Fassung eingefiihrten Hulda-Episode, beniitzt sie Keller aber 
wieder hiufiger. Man kénnte nun annehmen, dass sich der Dichter hier 
absichtlich bemiihte, den Ton der ersten Fassung zu treffen und beizube- 
halten, um der Einheit des Stiles willen. Zu einer solchen Forcierung seines 
inzwischen gereiften Stilgefiihls hatte sich Keller aber schwerlich ver- 
standen. Nach meiner Ansicht liegt die Erklarung viel eher darin, dass 
sich Keller eben doch nicht so grundlegend gewandelt hatte, wie vielfach 
angenommen wird, sodass er durch die erneute Arbeit am Griinen Hein- 
rich sich ohne grosse Schwierigkeit wieder in die Stimmung des Jugend- 
werkes einfiihlen konnte.® Aus einem Briefe Kellers an Heyse geht 
deutlich hervor, wie wenig Keller im Grunde von der realistisch-natura- 
listischen Strémung seiner Zeit beeinflusst wurde, ja, wie er gegen diese 
Strémung innerlich Stellung nahm. Er spricht sich darin iiber den Unter- 
schied zwischen der dichterischen und der realen Wirklichkeit aus: ‘Im 
stillen nenne ich dergleichen die Reichsunmittelbarkeit der Poesie, d.h. 
das Recht, zu jederzeit, auch im Zeitalter des Fracks und der Eisenbahn, 
an das Parabelhafte, das Fabelmissige ohne weiteres anzukniipfen, ein 
Recht, das man sich nach meiner Meinung durch keine Kulturwandlung 
nehmen lassen soll.’ Keller verteidigt also noch im Alter mit allem 
Nachdruck, was seiner tiefsten Veranlagung entspringt: seine “‘fromme 
Marchenwelt,” wie er sie im gleichen Briefe nennt, seine dichterische 
Weltanschauung. 

Im diesem Zusammenhang scheint es schwer verstindlich, dass sogar 
Ermatinger, der Biograph Kellers, zu der Feststellung kommen konnte, 
das véllige Bekenntnis des Dichters zum Materialismus habe einen vor- 
zeitigen Abbruch seines geistigen Wachstums bedeutet.*’ Wenn sich auch 


8 Diese Annahme scheint auch ein Brief zu bestitigen, den Paul Heyse nach dem Em- 
pfang des umgearbeiteten dritten Teils des Griinen Heinrichs an den Dichter schrieb (21. 
Oktober, 1880): ‘“Immer von neuem hat mich staunen machen, wie zwischen den alten 
und neuen Partien, die durch Jahrzehnte auseinander liegen, nicht der leiseste Unterschied 
an innerer Reife und lauterer Menschlichkeit zu spiiren ist, mit anderen Worten, welch 
ein ganzer Kerl in der unerbittlichen Bedeutung des Wortes Du schon warst, als Dir zum 
ganzen Kiinstler noch einiges fehlte.” 27. Juli, 1881. 

87 FE. Ermatinger (“Krisen und Probleme” a.a.O. S. 266) bezieht sich hier in erster Linie 
auf das lyrische Schaffen Kellers. Auf Seite 273 aber heisst es: ‘Auch in Kellers epischem 
Schaffen ist jener Bruch, der den Fluss seiner Lyrick so rasch zuin Versiegen und sein 
dramatisches Wollen um das Gelingen bringt. Nur ist es hier nicht ein Versagen und jeden- 
falls kein kiinstlerisches, sondern eher eine stoffliche Einschniirung.” 
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Materialismus und Realismus nicht zu decken brauchen, so bedeutet der 
Materialismus doch einen womdglich noch schirferen Gegensatz zur 
“frommen Miarchenwelt” als der Realismus. 

In Gegensatz zu Ermatinger steht Theodor Fontane in seiner bekann- 
ten Kritik. Er fiihrt aus, Keller sei im Grunde ein Marchendichter und 
habe iiberall eine im wesentlichen sich gleichbleibende Marchensprache."* 
Den besten Beleg fiir Fontanes Behauptung liefern die Novellen des 
Sinngedichts (1881), die ein Jahr nach dem Abschluss der zweiten Fas- 
sung des Griinen Heinrich erschienen. Die Verwendung von Mirchenver- 
gleichen ist hier ebenso haufig wie im Griinen Heinrich: 

Regine (in der gleichnamigen Novelle) wird geschildert als ‘eine Dienst- 
magd von so herrlichem Wuchs und Gang, dass das armliche, obgleich 
saubere Kleid das Gewand eines Kénigskindes aus alter Fabelwelt zu 
sein schien.’’®* Eine der drei “‘Parzen’’ aber (sie stellen den realistischen 
Gegensatz zu Regine dar und fiihren unter sich eine Sprache, ‘‘wie mit 
allen Hunden gehetzt und von allen Teufeln geritten, ungefahr wie alte 
Studenten”), erhailt den Spitznamen ‘‘Rotkappchen”’ nur ironischer- 
weise, “‘weil sie einst in einem lebenden Bilde jene Miarchengestalt vor- 
gestellt hatte.’’”° Die Malerin, die Freundin der Parzen, war “wie eine 
Krihe,” “gleich einem Kranz von Schnittlauch trug sie das gestutzte 
Haar um Ohren und Genick.’’”! 

In der Novelle “Die arme Baronin’’ wird die Baronin wiederholt mit 
Aschenbrédel verglichen, und Leuthold sagt von ihr, “‘es sei, wie wenn sie 
eine Schar Wichtelminnchen im Dienste hitte, so glatt und gut geordnet 
gehe seit ihrer Ankunft (in seinem Vaterhause) alles vonstatten.”’” 

Auch in “Martin Salander’’ finden sich noch einzelne Marchenver- 


68 Daraus folgert allerdings Fontane, der Realist, es fehle Keller trotz all seiner Bega- 
bung, all seines Humors und seines Kiinstlertums eines: Stil. ‘“Versteht man darunter die 
sogenannte charakteristische Schreibweise, deren Anerkenntnis in dem Buffonschen le 
style c’est "homme gipfelt, so hat Keller nicht nur Stil, sondern auch mehr davon als 
irgendwer. Aber diese Bedeutung von Stil ist antiquiert, und an ihre Stelle ist etwa die 
folgende, mir richtiger erscheinende Definition getreten: Ein Werk ist umso stilvoller, je 
objektiver es ist, das heisst: je mehr nur der Gegenstand selbst spricht, je freier es ist von 
zufilligen oder wohl gar der darzustellenden Idee widersprechenden Eigenschaften und 
Angewoéhnungen des Kiinstlers. Ist dies richtig (und ich halt’ es fiir richtig), so lisst sich 
bei Keller eher von Stilabewesenheit als von Stil sprechen. . . . Erbarmungslos iiberliefert 
er die ganze Gotteswelt seinem Keller-Ton.” (Aus dem Nachlass Th. Fontanes: Otto Brahm 
“Gottfried Keller”) Thomas Mann in “Der alte Fontane” (“Rede und Antwort,” Ges. 
Abhandlungen und Aufsiatze, 1922) nimmt gegen Fontane Stellung. Nach seiner Ansicht, 
treffe der Einwand, den Fontane gegen Keller erhebe, Fontane selbst nicht weniger. Auch er 
habe die ganze Gotteswelt seinem Fontane= Ton iiberliefert. Was auch gar nicht anders 
miglich sei, da der echte Kiinstler zwar nicht selber rede, sondern die Dinge reden lasse, 
sie aber auf seine persénliche Art reden lasse. 89 Ges. Werke, a.a.0., 7. Bd., S. 65. 

70 Ibid. 7. Bd., S. 89. ” [bid., 7. Bd., S. 95. ” Ibid., 7. Bd., S. 162. 
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gleiche. Frau Salander z.B. kommt sich beinahe vor, “als ob sie das aus- 
gewanderte Erd- oder Bergweibchen wire, das im fremden Lande ein 
Triippchen Kinder erworben hat und nun die ererbte Goldschiissel ver- 
kaufen muss, um sie fiittern zu kénnen.’’® 


Wenn wir die Bilder und Gleichnisse in Kellers letztem Roman “‘Mar- 
tin Salander’’ (1886) betrachten, so werden wir uns eines Nachlassens 
seiner dichterischen Phantasie nur zu deutlich bewusst. Keller war immer 
ehrlich und kritisch gegen sich selbst und tauschte sich nicht iiber die 
tiefliegende Schwiche seines letzten Werks. Das erklirt manche triibe 
Stimmung wiahrend der Niederschrift sowie seine Bemerkung: es sei 
nicht schén, es sei zu wenig Poesie darin! Trotz der vielen Vergleiche, die 
auch hier noch vorkommen, ist die Zahl der “sprechenden Bilder” und 
“schlagenden Vergleiche’’ gering. Nur selten blitzt die alte Kraft des 
Dichters hervor, die einen ungewéhnlichen Einfall meistert und formt. 
Meist finden wir alltagliche, landlaufige Bilder, iiber die wir nur zu leicht 
hinweglesen, weil die Kunst fehlt, die Keller in cer Periode seines mei- 
sterlichen Stils in so ungewéhnlichem Masse beherrscht, ‘‘die unendlich 
oft gebrauchten und abgetragenen Worte neu erscheinen zu lassen.’’”* 
Abgeniitzt und farblos wirken stereotype Vergleiche wie: “Ich habe Hun- 
ger wie ein Wolf,’’—‘‘munter wie ein Fisch,”—‘‘fleissig wie die Bienen,” 
—“er spreizte sich wie ein Pfau,’’—‘“‘arm wie eine Maus,’’—“‘frei wie die 
Lerchen in der Luft.’’ Oder: ““Wie Homer ein Schlafchen tun,’’—‘‘sich 
gleichsehen wie zwei Eier,’’—‘“bliihen wie eine Rose,’’—‘‘wie aus dem 
Aermel geschiittelt,’’—‘‘wie einem, dem ein Stein vom Herzen fallt,’’— 
“‘wie wenn er das Ei des Kolumbus gefunden hiatte.”’ Oder: ‘‘Alt wie guter 
Wein,’ —“‘bitter wie ein Gallapfel,”’—“‘gross wie ein Fuder Heu,’”’—‘“‘un- 
erwartet wie ein Blitz aus blauem Himmel.”’ 

Keller ging auch friiher solchen allgemein gebrauchlichen Vergleichen 
nicht aus dem Wege. Aber er benutzte sie in seiner originellen Weise, die 
bald durch die Eigenart ihrer Verwendung oder durch eine unerwartete 
Abanderung des gebrauchlichen Wortlautes dem bekannten Bilde einen 
neuen Reiz verlieh. Dazu ein Beispiel: 

Arnold Salander wird beschrieben: ‘“‘Der Sohn trug den jugendlichen 
Kopf des letzteren (Martin Salanders) auf den Schultern; aber er war um 
einen Zoll héher gewachsen und dabei schlank wie eine Tanne.”’® Dage- 
gen die Schilderung der alten Mutter im Griinen Heinrich: In Sorge um 
ihren in der Fremde weilenden Sohn, sucht sie ihre letzten Ersparnisse 
zusammen. Nachdem sie das Geld zur Post gebracht hatte, kehrte sie 
nach Hause zuriick und war sich wohl bewusst, dass sie sich jetzt mit 


%3 Tbid., 8. Bd., S. 39. % Ricarda Huch, a.a.0., S. 50-51. 
% Ges. Werke, a.a.0., 8. Bd., S. 335. 
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dem besten Willen keine guten Tage mehr machen kénnte. Sie “setzte 
sich auf das alte Sorgenstiihlchen ohne Lehne, um von ihren Taten aus- 
zuruhen, aufrecht wie ein Tannlein.’’™ 

Wihrend der erste Vergleich sich nur auf die a4ussere Erscheinung des 
jungen Mannes bezieht und in seiner Verwendung durchaus unoriginell 
und daher fast unanschaulich wirkt, offenbart der zweite in seiner Ver- 
wendung sowie im Wortlaut die eigenartige Kunst Kellers, Charakter 
und Erscheinung im Vergleich als anschauliche Einheit darzustellen. Der 
starke, aufrechte Charakter und die iiberlegene geistige Haltung der ar- 
men alten Frau wird in dem einfachen Bilde mit feinem Humor versinn- 
bildlicht. 

Wenn hie und da noch ein ungewéhnlicher Vergleich in “Martin 
Salander’”’ vorkommt, so besitzt er doch nicht die iiberzeugende Kraft 
und Auschaulichkeit der friiheren Zeit. Auch hierzu ein Beispiel, die 
Fortsetzung des oben angefiihrten Zitats: ‘Das Herz des Vaters freute 
sich iiber den Anblick; ein feines Ohr hatte mitten in der Herzensfreude 
einen schwachen Schrei, wie eines erwiirgten Kaninchens héren kénnen, 
da in derselben die pedantische Liebelei Martins ohne weitere Umstinde 
verschied.’”’ Dieses Gleichnis fallt wohl auf, aber viel mehr durch seine 
Seltsamkeit als durch seine Ueberzeugungskraft. Es wirkt gesucht in- 
tellektuell, statt spontan und originell, weil das aus wirklicher Anschau- 
ung geborene dichterische Erlebnis fehlt. Dieses Versagen der dichteri- 
schen Anschauungskraft zwingt Keller dazu, in ‘Martin Salander”’ sich 
noch mehr als friiher auf reale Beobachtung zu stiitzen, sodass (nach A. 
Frey, a.a.0., S. 37) in diesem letzten Werke des Dichters “sozusagen 
jeder Zug auf dem genauesten Studium beruht.”’ Wenn also zuletzt der 
konsequente Realismus im Werke Kellers zu siegen scheint—gegen seine 
tiefste Veranlagung—so geschieht es nicht auf Grund einer gewandelten 
kiinstlerischen Weltanschauung, sondern weil der Alternde damit seiner 
versiegenden Phantasie neue Kraft zufiihren wollte. 

“Martin Salander” lisst sich auch im Aufbau, in der pedantischen Ein- 
seitigkeit der meisten Charaktere und in der Gesamtwirkung mit Kel- 
lers friiheren Dichtungen nicht vergleichen. Es ist aber von unserem 
Gesichtspunkt besonders bemerkenswert, dass sich dieses Nachlassen 
seiner dichterischen Kraft nun ebenso unmittelbar in den Vergleichen ver- 
rat, wie die Bilder und Vergleiche friiher Héhepunkte seiner Kraft und 
seines Kénnens waren. Damit scheint mir bestatigt, dass wir—ganz ab- 
gesehen von allen anderen Vorziigen und Eigenheiten der Gottfried Kel- 
lerschen Dichtkunst—in seinen Vergleichen dem Kern seines kiinstleri- 
schen Schaffens nahestehen. 


O. S. FLEISSNER 
Wells College 


% Tbid., 3. Bd., S. 48. 
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XXV 


THE COMIC SENSE OF FLAUBERT IN THE 
LIGHT OF BERGSON’S LE RIRE 


Et puis, ton corps s’est assez moqué de ton 4me pour que tu t’en venges 4 la fin. 
La Tentation de Saint Antoine, p. 181. 


T is easy to overlook the comic as a major aspect of Flaubert’s novels. 

A reader may well find that the impression they leave with him is one 
of tragedy and human frustration, transfigured by an amazingly un- 
faltering perception of the visual universe, made significant by psycho- 
logical and philosophical penetration, and conveyed in a style of beauty 
and finality. Irony is unescapable, but the definitely comic may seem sec- 
ondary. Some will continue to find this so as their familiarity with Flau- 
bert increases, the more readily in that the conflicting sensations he 
evokes can be ascribed to his fondness for /e grotesque triste. Other read- 
ers, however, become aware of a pervasive and profound sense of the 
comic, of which the grotesque triste is perhaps the climactic manifestation 
but far from the only one. Whereas most comedy attains its maximum 
effect at first presentation, Flaubert’s depends rather on the thorough 
acquaintance of the reader with all the details and implications of the 
material. So closely is it knit to other elements that we often first realize 
its existence only when the attention we had originally given to the 
beauty or poignancy of a passage relaxes, permitting a fresh emphasis 
and a more detached viewpoint. Yet this new comic vision rather rein- 
forces than destroys our original emotions. It is only on the greatest 
levels of literature that we find this intimate association of comedy with 
tragedy, and seldom are they as fundamentally united as in Flaubert. 

Such comedy can only accord with a theory of laughter which admits 
an organic relationship between the comic and the tragic. Any conception 
that the comic is primarily “release,” a “sudden glory,” or a feeling of 
personal superiority, will be useless here or will lead to minimizing an es- 
sential side of Flaubert’s art. A theory that the sense of the comic is gen- 
erated by precisely the same conflict which, differently considered, pro- 
duces tragedy, pathos, and a sense of human futility is incomparably 
closer to his own artistic vision; it accounts for so much of his spirit and 
literary creation that there is every reason for us to consider his work in 
the light of such a theory. Bergson offers it in Le Rire,' not an isolated 
study of the phenomenon of laughter but a consideration of it in terms 
revealing a whole concept of the universe. One needs no less in penetrat- 
ing the artistic complexity of Flaubert. 


1 Le Rire, essai sur la signification du comique (Paris: Alcan, 1900). 
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Without attempting to maintain that his beliefs were in full accord 
with the philosophy Bergson was to advance,” we may certainly find in 
Flaubert’s thought and work a profound dualism. The eternal conflict of 
spirit and matter is a constant theme from the Cwvres de jeunesse to his 
last novel; so steadily is he preoccupied with it that a comment from the 
Mémoires d’un fou might almost serve to summarize Bouvard et Pécu- 
chet: “homme, Ame faite 4 l’image de Dieu et dont le génie sublime 
s’arréte 4 un brin d’herbe et ne peut franchir le probléme d’un grain de 
poussiére.””* Only a man of fundamental dualistic concepts could have 
written the dialogue of the Sphinx and the Chimera.‘ The struggle of 
soul with body, of ideal with limitation, of beauty with vulgarity, of 
thought with form, of fluidity with rigidity, not merely finds expression 
in Flaubert’s work; one may almost say that it is his work. 

This same struggle, according to Bergson, is the origin of laughter, 
evoked by our perception of matter, rigidity, limitation, automatism, 
repetition, habit, and literalness, where we should expect life, fluidity 
constant change, spirit, meaning, and aspiration: 


Le raide, le tout fait, le mécanique par opposition au souple, au continuellement 
changeant, au vivant, la distraction par opposition 4 |’attention, enfin l’automa- 
tisme par opposition 4 l’activité libre, voila en somme ce que le rire souligne et 
voudrait corriger.® 


What writer was ever more constantly aware of this opposition? 
Flaubert’s quest for the continually changing led him to dream of exotic 
splendor, to ransack history, to explore much of man’s thought. His 
artistic ideal was suppleness: La vraie Force est l’exaggération de la sou- 
plesse. L’ Artiste doit contenir un saltimbanque.® To a supreme degree he 
sustained his aétention to life, to thought, and to style. But these very 
qualities brought him in sharp conflict with the opposites. The dreams 
of splendor were frustrated not only by the limitations of physical life’ 
but by the scrutiny of an analytical mind, the striving for suppleness 
irritated him to the point of obsession with the rigidities and mechanical 
repetitions of language, and the closeness of his attention made him 
aware how much of human thought and action is inattentive and auto- 
matic. 

? His admiration for Spinoza, his scepticism toward all systems, and his fondness for 
the concept of the néant (e.g., Corr., 1, 311) are among the reasons for not considering Flau- 
bert’s beliefs too closely in accord with those of Bergson. 

3 Mémoires d’un fou (CEuvres de jeunesse, 1, 489). Page references here are to the Conrad 
edition of Flaubert’s (Euvres complétes (Paris, 1921-36). The following abbreviations are 
used: MB, Madame Bovary; ES, L’Education sentimentale; TSA, La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine; BP, Bouvard et Pécuchet; DIR, Dictionnaire des idées recues ; Corr., Correspondance 

4 TS, pp. 187-191. 5 Le Rire, p. 133. ® Corr., rx, 3. 

7™See R. Dumesnil, Gustave Flaubert, Vhomme et l’wuvre, and especially appendix A 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1932). 
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Here then is a basis for comedy, a comic potentiality, so to speak, 
which pervades Flaubert’s work. Yet many writers whose sense of the 
comic is less constant, less profound, and less varied than his have 
produced more actual mirth in their readers. It is clear that there are 
limiting factors here, and Bergson’s analysis of laughter makes the two 
principal ones apparent. 

First, Le rire doit avoir une signification sociale.’ Flaubert was skeptical 
not only of social improvement but of the power of any force to hold in 
check the stupidity he saw everywhere triumphant. An essential part 
of Bergson’s explanation of laughter involves acceptance of the principle: 
castigat ridendo mores; Flaubert puts the phrase into the mouth of 
Homais.® Bergson holds that: Le rire ne reléve donc pas de l’esthétique 
pure, puisqwil poursuit... un but utile de perfectionnement général.'° 
Flaubert sought purely esthetic values and denied all general perfecti- 
bility. Bergsonian analysis would almost seem to forbid Flaubertian 
laughter. But while laughter is more naturally a weapon used by the 
majority: il réprime les excentricités'—there is nothing to prevent a 
minority, even a very small one, from laughing at a majority. Bergson 
says little of the use of laughter as a self-corrective, and it is undoubtedly 
a derivative use, farther from the origins of laughter than our laughter 
directed at others. Need it therefore be less important? Flaubert laughs 
at all mankind, and if he has no hope of correction he none the less has 
the wish; he laughs at himself and does correct himself. We may see 
both phenomena in the “social purpose” he expresses for the Diction- 
naire des idées recues: “Tl faudrait qu’une fois qu’on l’aurait lu, on n’osat 
plus parler de peur de dire maturellement une phrase qui s’y trouve!’’” 
Certainly this is laughter at himself for thinking that any laughter could 
reform human stupidity; just as certainly he has wished, perhaps even 
hoped, that it might! 

We need not, then, seek to equate Flaubert’s purpose with that of a 
playwright seeking to arouse physical laughter in the majority by the 
eccentricities of a type character. In comedy, as elsewhere, it is the 
novelist’s privilege to be more individual. But the things at which he 
laughs are not necessarily different; they are the same stiffness, poses, 
and mechanisms which are the eternal material of the comic. Flaubert 
demands of the reader a closer attention to implications than will often 
be accorded. When he receives it, much of the laughter he arouses is of 
the thoroughly normal sort, and he seeks it as such, though frequently 
in unexpected places: ‘Faire rire avec la théorie des idées innées! Voyez- 
vous le programme?’ 


8 Le Rire, p. 8. ® MB, p. 301. 10 Le Rire, p. 21. " Tbid., p. 20. 
? Corr., 11, 185. For other social hopes or wishes: Corr., v1, 33; vir, 80-82; vir, 170. 
3 Corr., Iv, 374. 
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A second factor limiting the readers’ reactions to the comic presenta- 
tions of Flaubert is his constant blending of the different emotional 
elements. Le rire n’a pas de plus grand ennemi que l’émotion.“* Flaubert 
recognized the principle; in criticizing a drama by Hennique he assures 
the latter: 

Le maitre et le valet se labourant la peau 4 coups de poignards! Vous croyiez 
peut-étre que ¢a ferait rire? Mais imaginez du sang qui coulerait, et on ne rirait 
plus.'5 


Yet he has no intention that the tragic aspects of his own art shall ex- 
clude the comic. The tragedy of his novels is the defeat of soul by body, 
of aspiration by limitation, of intelligence by stupidity. The comedy is 
precisely the same thing, with a shift in emotional emphasis, and the 
very objectivity of his art demands such a shift since he never lets us 
long ignore inner meaning for physical vision, or the reverse, but 
steadily presents both. Comic and tragic reach their maximum at the 
same point: 

Le comique arrivé a l’extréme, le comique qui ne fait pas rire, le lyrisme dans la 
blague, est pour moi tout ce qui me fait le plus envie comme écrivain.'* 


Le grotesque triste a pour moi un charme inoui; il correspond aux besoins in- 
times de ma nature, boufonnement amére. I] ne me fait pas rire, mais réver 
longuement. Je le saisis bien partout ou il se trouve et comme je le porte en moi, 
ainsi que tout le monde; voila pourquoi j’aime 4 m’analyser. C’est une étude qui 
m’amuse. Ce qui m’empéché de me prendre au sérieux, quoique j’aie l’esprit 
assez grave, c’est que je me trouve trés ridicule, non pas de ce ridicule relatif qui 
est le comique théAtral, mais de ce ridicule intrinséque 4 la vie humaine elle- 
méme, et qui ressort de l’action la plus simple ou du geste le plus ordinaire. 
Jamais, par exemple, je ne me fais la barbe sans rire, tant ca me parait béte. 
Tout cela est fort difficile 4 expliquer et demande 4 étre senti.!” , 


Nothing could be more in accord with Bergson down to a certain point: 
every action, especially every gesture, has its mechanical aspect and 
becomes comic when our attention is fixed on this; hence the comic is an 
intrinsic part of life itself. But what of this realm past laughter, the 
grotesque triste, the world of long revery? Beyond laughter is the dream, 
Bergson finds, and it is when we are slipping into a dream-logic and a 
dream-world that laughter checks us. He concludes his study with the 
warning that the philosopher will find in gayety ume certaine dose 
d’amertume;'* Flaubert’s gayety holds an exceptional amount, but the 
difference is one of temperament rather than principle. 


14 Le Rire, p. 4. 
15 Corr., vil, 372.—Les Hauts Faits de M. de Ponthau (Paris: Derveaux, 1880). 
% Corr., 11, 407; v1, 139. 17 Corr., 1, 261-262. 18 Le Rire, p. 204. 
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Yet neither the importance of the grotesque in Flaubert’s work nor 
the frequent bitterness in his laughter should lead one to underestimate 
the downright comedy which, from the subtlest suggestion to the gros- 
sest horseplay, reflects a comic view of the universe. This view is in- 
evitable, for, almost exactly in the Bergsonian sense, he sees existence 
as the two opposing forces of life and matter in an intense, constant, and 
varied struggle. 

Bergson attempts no rigid classification of the forms of the comic, but 
does show a great variety. None of those he names is missing from 
Flaubert’s work, and most of them abound; if one cannot prove this in 
small compass, it is perhaps possible to suggest the range and nature of 
Flaubert’s humor by giving a few examples from his novels of the 
principal types of humor which are named by Bergson. The real reason, 
however, for considering the novelist in terms of the philosopher is that 
Bergson may help us see more clearly, through Flaubert’s comedy, his 
underlying vision of life. 

A certain mechanical stiffness is first suggested by Bergson as pro- 
ducing the comic whenever we perceive it where we expect the human 
and vital. Flaubert was obsessed with this stiffness in every form, 
and throughout his life was given to playing the réles of a series of 
characters mechanistic in movement and thought. With the coéperation 
of friends, such as Le Poittevin, or acting alone, he would assume such 
a personage as the garcon with his jerky gestures, a special cry, and super- 
bourgeois utterances; the sheik, a more elderly creature with de bonnes 
opinions encrotitées; the révérend pére Cruchard; saint Polycarpe; and 
numerous others.!* These réles express a vision of man as a mechanistic 
being quite the same as is found throughout Flaubert’s works, sometimes 
with explicit expression: 
regarder le monde se mouvoir, les marionnettes gesticuler aux fils que nous 
tenons dans la main... ”° 


tout cela sautait en cadence; Deslauriers pressait contre lui la petite femme, et 
... se démenait au milieu des quadrilles comme une grande marionnette.” 


The first of the above quotations may be compared with Bergson’s 
statement that the comic has its origin dans une zone neutre on l'homme 
se donne en spectacle 4 Vv homme.” Such a region attracted Flaubert. 
There are comic possibilities in the human countenance, or in what 
may resemble it. Peut devenir comique toute difformité qu'une personne 
bien conformée arriverait a contrefaire. As an example: J/ y a des visages 
19 E. Seilligre, Le Romantisme des Réalistes: Gustave Flaubert (Paris: Plon, 1914), 100- 


107; E. Maynial, La Jeunesse de Flaubert (Paris: Mercure de France, 1913). 
20 Smarh, CEuvres de jeunesse, 11, 56. 21 ES, p. 102. 2 Le Rire, p. 21. 
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qui paraissent occupés a pleurer sans cesse, d’autres @ rire ou a siffier.” 
Flaubert thus presents his two clerks: 


L’air sérieux de Pécuchet frappa Bouvard. 
On aurait dit qu’il portait une perruque, tant les méches garnissant son crane 
étaient plates et noires.™ 


Il [Bouvard] poussait des lévres une espéce de sifflement continu.*® 


The face and body should express personality and soul, but they often 
fail. La on la matiére réussit ainsi 4 épaissir extérieurement la vie de 
Vadme... @ en contrarier enfin la grace, elle obtient du corps un effet 
comique.” The soul of the abbé Bournisien is little more than a word, 
and the word is belied by his body: “Mais lui, il est le médecin des 
corps, ajouta-t-il avec un rire épais, et moi, je le suis des 4mes!’”*”? Matter 
says Bergson, seeks to impress on the whole person an attitude (elle 
qu’elle paraisse enfoncée et absorbée dans la matérialité de quelque occupa- 
tion mécanique au lieu de se renouveler sans cesse au contact d’un idéal 
vivant.*® Flaubert frequently draws our attention to the material aspects 
of an occupation in a way that implies the poverty or absence of the 
living ideal: 

Quant au piano, plus ses doigts y couraient vite, plus il s’émerveillait. Elle frap- 
pait sur les touches avec aplomb, et parcourait du haut en bas tout le clavier 
sans s’interrompre.”® 


II prit l’habitude du cabaret avec la passion des dominos. S’enfermer chaque soir 
dans un sale appartement public, pour y taper sur des tables de marbre de petits 
os de mouton marqués de points noirs lui semblait un acte précieux de sa liberté.*° 


A writer can ridicule any human action by presenting only its me- 
chanical aspect: Les attitudes, gestes et mouvements du corps humain sont 
risibles dans l’exacte mesure ou ce corps nous fait penser ad une simple 
mécanique.** Flaubert uses the device in an extreme form in his youthful 
portrayal of the Commis voyageur, where he not only compares a human 
being to an animal but gives a mechanistic interpretation of the crea- 
ture’s actions.” Indeed, once the man is compared to the animal, the 
mechanistic result is natural on the Bergsonian principle that imitation 
and comparison are possible only with the mechanical: miter quelqu’un, 
c'est dégager la part d’automatisme qu’il a laissé s’introduire dans sa per- 
sonne.® Life does not, like matter, repeat itself. 


3 Le Rire, pp. 24-26. * BP, p. 2. 5 Tbid. % Le Rire, p. 29. 
°7 MB, p. 157. 28 Le Rire, p. 29. 29 MB, p. 58. 30 MB, p. 12. 
it Le Rire, p. 30. 2 (Euores de jeunesse. 


%3 Le Rire, p. 34.—“‘Mon pére, a la fin, m’avait défendu d’imiter certaines gens”... 
etc.—Corr., 1, 362. 
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Hence, Bergson approves Pascal’s comment: “‘Deux visages semblables 
dont aucun ne fait rire en particulier, font rire ensemble par leur res- 
semblance.’’** The comedy will be increased, he adds, by further multi- 
plication of the resemblance. For Flaubert’s use of this principle we have 
but to consider Bouvard and Pécuchet, who despite differences in ap- 
pearance and temperament really base their friendship on resemblance. 
What would the novel be like with a single hero? Not only are they foils 
to one another; it is more comic for two men to get into trouble than for 
one, and it is more amusing for two to be surprised at a discovery: 


—Cela, du moins, me parait incontestable. 
Bouvard et Pécuchet reprirent ensemble: 
—Oh! incontestable !** 


Ce qui les ébahit par-dessus tout, c’est que la terre, comme élément, n’existe 
pas.*® 


The source of their amazement here is in a trick of wording; the authority 
they have consulted almost seems to say: La terre n’existe pas, while only 
meaning: La terre n’est pas un élément. The statement is not comic, a 
man astonished by it is slightly so, and two men much more so. 
Flaubert does not stop with single resemblances, but also stresses 
multiple ones, and, as we should expect from Bergson’s theory, the ac- 
cumulation of physical details drowns all vital individuality: 


Tous ces gens-la se ressemblaient. Leurs molles figures blondes, un peu hAlées 
par le soleil, avaient la couleur du cidre doux, et leurs favoris bouffants s’échap- 
paient de grands cols roides, que maintenaient des cravates blanches a rosette 
bien étalée. Tous les gilets étaient de velours, 4 chale, toutes les montres portaient 
au bout d’un long ruban quelque cachet ovale en cornaline, et l’on appuyait ses 
deux mains sur ses deux cuisses . . . 9” 


This description may fail to amuse the reader. Were it transferred from 
the realm of literature to that of drawing or painting, with emphasis on 
the resemblances and the stiffness, it could produce a comic effect which 
in words is rather implicit than explicit: a reinforcement of the reader’s 
general sense of the comic rather than a specific incitement to laughter. 

All comparisons and repetitions suggest the mechanical rather than 
the truly living; this is true not only of comparisons of people with one 
another, but of those of people with animals: ‘‘sa femme... recom- 
mencait les mémes protestations, en piaillant d’une voix aigué, comme 
une poule blessée.”** There are many such animalisms in the Notes de 
voyage. One of different scope is offered by Un Ceur simple, in Félicité’s 
grotesque dying vision of the divine Parrot.*® Contrast may heighten 


4 Le Rire, p. 35. % BP, p. 32. * BP, p. 72. 
37 MB, p. 195. 38 BP, p. 69. 8 Final line. 
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our sense of the material in an animalism as much as comparison: the 
first presentation of Homais is with a goldfinch suspendu au-dessus de sa 
téte and the sound of the phrase gives the double delight of an imitation 
of the bird and a mockery of the self-satisfied man beneath. 

A central point in Bergson’s explanation is that laughter results when 
we discern du mécanique plaqué sur du vivant.“ This takes many forms 
in Flaubert, as in all writers, but a particularly personal expression is his 
love for descriptions or lists of the highly discrepant, the hopelessly in- 
harmonious. The living element is the original intention, the “artistic” 
or “intellectual” purpose which has, however, failed to unify the materia] 
it struggled with. Thus Emma, with the vital intention of creating a 
work of art, has been defeated (though she knows it not) by the mechani- 
cal combination of incongruities: “une téte de Minerve au crayon noir, 
encadrée de dorure, et qui portait au bas, écrit en lettres gothiques: ‘A 
mon cher papa’. Indeed, Flaubert finds that wherever man has sought 
to organize life he has demonstrated his inability to triumph over matter, 
or to reconcile the hopelessly variant products of his own thought or 
tastes. The failure is on every scale and in every realm: Charles’ gro- 
tesque cap,“ the monumental wedding cake,“* Homais’ speech on condi- 
tions at Yonville, with its climactic stupidities,® the cemetery of 
L’ Education sentimentale where the dead are commemorated with a fearful 
conglomeration of angels and dolmens, zinc and plaster,“ and the ac- 
cumulated gods of the Tentation de Saint Antoine (1856 version): 


Antoine: ... Ma téte s’égare dans le tourbillon de tous ces dieux qui passent. 
Le Diable: En voila un qui surveille les enfants 4 la promenade, un autre qui 
donne la fiévre, un autre qui donne la pAleur, un autre qui donne la peur. Ceux-ci 


sont pour former le foetus, pour faire crier les gonds de la porte, pour pousser le 
flot sur le rivage. 
Antoine: Oh! quelle quantité!*” 


Some of these lists have a suggestion of Rabelais, who however depends 
more on volume for the comic effects of his enumerations; realism sets a 
certain limit for Flaubert: 


Quoique n’ayant besoin de rien prendre, Frédéric avala un verre de rhum, puis 
un verre de kirsch, puis un verre de curacao, puis différents grogs, tant froids 
que chauds.** 


Frédéric, after all, is no Pantagruel. But Flaubert does not need length 
to show us the lack of coherent human purpose and intelligence in many 
of his groupings: 


40 MB, p. 101. | Le Rire, p. 39. 4 MB, p. 20. 43 MB, pp. 2-3. 
“ MB, p. 39. 4 MB, pp. 110-112. * ES, p. 548. 
‘7 TSA, p. 636.—Flaubert had materials for a longer list. 48 ES, p. 151. 
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Il prit une Revue des Deux Mondes trainant sur la table, entre une mi/ation et un 
Annuaire de Gotha.® 

elle apprit que mademoiselle Rouault, élevée au couvent, chez les Ursulines, 
avait regu, comme on dit, une belle éducation, qu’elle savait, en conséquence, la 
danse, la géographie, le dessin, faire de la tapisserie et toucher du piano.*° 


(Of Chartres) Il en vanta la cathédrale et les patés." 


These are not accidents unrelated to man; they reveal failures of the 
human mind to distinguish values and relationships. Flaubert suggests 
that a sub-title of Bouvard et Pécuchet might be: Du défaut de méthode 
dans les sciences.” And this same failure of the human mind to co- 
ordinate and relate produces the absent-minded person, named by Berg- 
son as the essential comic type.™ Carried a little farther, these bizarre 
associations become those of the dream-world. 

The mechanical may also overlie life in the form of disguise, or what 
seems to be so: 
Un homme qui se déguise est comique. Un homme qu’on croirait déguisé est 
comique encore. Par extension tout déguisement va devenir comique, non pas 
seulement celui de l’homme mais celui de la société et méme celui de la nature.™ 


All these forms of disguise are used by Flaubert, most obviously so in the 
scene of the ball in L’ Education sentimentale: 


I] y avait aussi un Ange, un glaive d’or a la main, deux ailes de cygne dans le dos, 
et qui, allant, venant, perdant 4 toute minute son cavalier, un Louis XIV, ne 
comprenait rien aux figures et embarrassait la contredanse.® 


Many of Saint Antoine’s visions represent mechanical distortions of 
nature; the Nisnas are quite natural except for being divided by two: 
LES NISNAS (n’ont qu’un ceil, qu’une joue, qu’une main, qu’une jambe, 
qu’une moitié du corps, qu’une moitié du coeur. Et ils disent trés haut:) 

Nous vivons fort 4 notre aise dans nos moitiés de maisons, avec nos moitiés de 
femmes et nos moitiés d’enfants.® 


It is not only in visions that nature may seem disguised. Bouvard and 
Pécuchet have experiences with what appears to be une nature truquée 
mécaniquement: “‘Les choux les consolérent. Un surtout, lui donna des 
espérances. II] s’épanouissait, montait, finit par étre prodigieux et absolu- 
ment incomestible.”’*’ The disguise imposed on Nature may be created 
by a human attitude: 


Ils s’€tonnaient que les poissons eussent des nageoires, les oiseaux des ailes les 
semences une enveloppe; pleins de cette philosophie qui découvre dans la nature 
“ ES, p. 338. 6 MB, p. 23. 8 ES, p. 353. 


® Corr., vir, 336; rx, 16. 53 Le Rire, p. 169. * Thid., p. 43. 
5% ES, p. 167 et seg. ® TSA, p. 192. 57 BP, pp. 39, 40. 
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des intentions vertueuses et la considére comme une espéce de saint Vincent de 
Paul toujours occupé a répandre des bienfaits.*® 


Et comme la création est harmonique, les habitants de Sirius devaient étre 
démesurés, ceux de Mars d’une taille moyenne, ceux de Vénus trés petits. A 
moins que ce ne soit partout la méme chose. II existe la-haut des commergants, 
des gendarmes; on y traffique, on s’y bat, on y détréne des rois.*® 


Frédéric forms conceptions of society as naively artificial as those Bou- 
vard and Pécuchet have of Nature: 


N’ayant jamais vu le monde qu’a travers la fiévre de ses convoitises, il se l’imagi- 
nait comme une création artificielle, fonctionnant en vertu de lois mathéma- 
tiques. Un diner en ville, la rencontre d’un homme en place, le sourire d’une jolie 
femme pouvaient, par une série d’actions se déduisant les unes des autres, avoir 
de gigantesques résultats. Certains salons parisiens étaient comme ces machines 
qui prennent la matiére 4 |’état brut et la rendent centuplée de valeur. 


Yet if the realities of society do not justify this concept, they frequently 
offer the observer the impression of disguise. Risible sera donc toute 
image qui nous suggérera l’idée d’une société qui se déguise.” Flaubert finds 
this suggestion on every hand: 


Le mystique Lovarias débita un conte obscéne, et l’inventeur du paysage orien- 
tal, le fameux Dittmer, portait une camisole de tricot sous son gilet et prit 
l’omnibus pour s’en retourner.™ 


Frédéric eut envie de le gifler. 
I] donna de pourboire les vingt francs qu’on lui rendait. 
—Merci, Monseigneur! dit "homme 4 la serviette, avec un grand salut.® 


In the ceremonious side of society, we have a constant source of comedy, 
latent or explicit. The speech of the Conseiller abounds in examples: 


—NMessieurs, qu’il me soit permis d’abord (avant de vous entretenir de l’objet 
de cette réunion d’aujourd’hui, et ce sentiment, j’en suis sir, sera partagé de 
vous tous), qu’il me soit permis, vous dis-je, de rendre justice 4 l’administra- 
en... .™ 


Mais l’automatisme parfait, says Bergson, sera, par exemple, celui du 
fonctionnaire fonctionnant comme une simple machine.® The intended 
conclusion of Bouvard et Pécuchet was to present the two clerks returning 
to their original work of copying: 


tout ce qui leur tomba sous la main... . 


58 BP, pp. 97-98. 5° BP, p. 96. 
60 ES, pp. 112-113. Likewise Emma, MB, pp. 81-82. 
6 Le Rire, p. 45. ® ES, p. 48. 


83 ES, p. 307. Also ES, p. 519: II fallait la voir .. . 
* MB, p. 197 et seq. 6 Le Rire, p. 47. 
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... Il faut que la page s’emplisse, que “le monument” se compléte—é€galité de 
tout, du bien et du mal, du Beau et du Laid, de l’insignifiant et du caractéris- 
tique. 


This is less mechanical than it may seem, for there is a philosophy be- 
hind their decision, yet it offers a comic image and is a comic conclusion 
except that the extent of the defeat of the soul, of vital purpose, is so 
complete that the dose d’amertume in the comedy is a large one indeed. 
One need not find the conclusion to the Tentation primarily comic to see 
that it has a similar comic aspect in the return of Antoine to his métier 
de saint; the removal of the Devil’s laughter which terminated the first 
two versions of the work has made this aspect less obvious, but the irony 
is still present. 

A large and most important part of the humor of Flaubert fits Berg- 
son’s definition: Est comique tout incident qui appelle notre attention sur 
le physique d’une personne, alors que le moral est en cause.*’ Since there is 
throughout Flaubert’s whole work a constant presentation of the physi- 
cal appearance of life, one might expect that every moral or vital im- 
pulse would soon find itself in some comic juxtaposition with the physical 
and this is usually what happens: 


Il avait un espoir sans but, un bonheur vague; il se trouvait plus agréable en 
brossant ses favoris devant son miroir.® 


C’est donc pour cela, se disait-elle, qu’il a la figure si épanouie quand il va la voir, 
et qu’il met son gilet neuf, au risque de l’abimer a la pluie? Ah! cette femme! 
cette femme!®* 


Enfin, au grand scandal de M. le curé, ils avaient pris la mode nouvelle d’intro- 
duire des thermométres dans les derriéres.”° 


We may note that in this last example the comic effect would be less if 
the indignation of the curé had not been named before its cause, leading 
us to expect a moral basis. 

Of course if this physical element is strictly non-human it is not comic, 
but it easily becomes so by obtruding itself into the ideas of some person 
who should be concerned with the vital or spiritual: 


il entrevit des culs de basse-fosse, sa famille en pleurs, la pharmacie vendue, tous 
les bocaux disséminés.” 


(Referring to Mme Dambreuse and her devotion to her husband during his ill- 
ness:) 


 D. L. Demorest, A travers les plans, manuscrits, et dossiers de Bouvard et Pécuchet 
(Paris: Conard, 1931). Esp. pp. 90 ff. 

57 Le Rire, p. 52. See Agonies, 1x, in Guvres de jeunesse, 1, 411. 

63 MB, p. 29. 69 MB, p. 23. 
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Les personnes qui se faisaient inscrire chez la concierge s’informaient d’elle avec 
' admiration; et les passants étaient saisis de respect devant la quantité de paille 
| qu’il y avait dans la rue, sous les fenétres.” 


The sudden mention of the ¢éte de veau in the tension of the politica! 
meeting in L’Education sentimentale precipitates general laughter;” 
Flaubert mystifies the reader twice more before explaining, near the end 
of the novel, that it is the name of a political group. Bovary’s operation 
on the club-foot is comic as well as horrible, culminating in the tardy 
realization that he has perhaps performed the wrong operation!’* The 
fainting of the patient and Justin™ and that of Cisy at the duel” are 
so many defeats for human dignity. Most of all we find this triumph of 
the material in Bouvard et Pécuchet. It is not merely that the friends fail 
repeatedly in their attempts, it is that they fail ignominiously, as though 
the universe resented their prodding and meant to punish them with 
physical disaster: 


mais le bouc, se retournant contre Pécuchet, lui flanqua un coup de cornes au 
bas du ventre. La brebis, saisie de peur, se mit 4 tourner dans le pressoir comme 
dans un manége. Bouvard courut aprés, se jeta dessus pour la retenir, et tomba 
par terre avec des poignées de laine dans les deux mains.”” 





Is this a crude form of humor, meant to create amusement in a work 
that threatened dullness? Or is the very crudity of the two men’s dis- 
comfiture the only adequate answer to the height of their aspirations? 
Sometimes it is in the ambition itself that we see the triumph of the 
physical: ‘“‘Nous ferons ce qui nous plaira! Nous laisserons pousser notre 
barbe!’’”8 

From this dominance of the definitely physical, /e corps prenant le pas 
sur lGme,” it is only a step to la forme voulant primer le fond, la lettre 
cherchant chicane a l’esprit:*° 


f Lucie entama d’un air grave sa cavatine en sol majeur; elle se plaignait d’amour, 


- elle demandait des ailes.* 
(Bouvard proposing marriage to Mme Bordin)—Qui vous arréte? Est-ce le 
trousseau? Notre linge a une marque pareille, un B! Nous unirons nos majus- 
cules. 


BE; i L’argument lui plut.* 


—Etes-vous chrétien? 
—Oui, je suis chrétien. 





. : —Qu’est-ce qu’un chrétien? 
: ES, p. 538. 7 ES, pp. 438, 511, 565, 609. ™ MB, Ch. x1. 
7 MB, p. 178. % ES, p. 329. 7 BP, p. 99. 78 BP, p. 18. 


7 Le Rire, p. 54. 8° Thid. 51 MB, p. 309. ® BP, p. 236. 
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—C’est celui qui, étant baptisé..., baptisé..., baptisé...™ 


Another form taken by our perception of the non-vital where the vital 
is expected is that mous rions toutes les fois qu’une personne nous fait 
penser @ une chose.* This is a frequent form of the ridiculous in Bouvard 
et Pécuchet, for the two friends make themselves the objects of their 
experimentations: 

On les vit courir le long de la grande route, revétus d’habits mouillés et 4 l’ardeur 
du soleil. C’était pour vérifier si la soif s’apaise par l’application de l’eau sur 1’épi- 
derme. Ils rentrérent haletants et tous les deux avec un rhume.* 


Le lendemain, il posa au milieu du salon un fauteuil et se mit 4 valser autour. 
—Imagine que ce fauteuil est le soleil, et que moi je suis la terre; elle se meut 
ainsi. 

Victor le considérait plein d’étonnement.* 
Nor is it only on themselves that they experiment; their phrenological 
specimens offer strong suggestions of the thing: “Tl en défila de toutes les 
espéces: cranes en boule, en pain de sucre, des carrés, d’élevés, de res- 
serrés, d’aplatis, avec des mAachoires de boeuf, des figures d’oiseaux, des 
yeux de cochon .. . ’’®? More often Flaubert conveys this suggestion of 
the inanimate through metaphor or simile: “Le cabotin avait une mine 
vulgaire, faite comme les décors de théatre pour étre contemplée a 
distance.’’®* Charles Bovary is especially liable to such comparisons: 
car, enfin, Charles était quelqu’un, une oreille toujours ouverte, une approbation 
toujours préte. Elle faisait bien des confidences 4 sa levrette! Elle en edit fait aux 
biiches de la cheminée et au balancier de la pendule.*® 


La conversation de Charles était plate comme un trottoir de rue et les idées de 
tout le monde y défilaient . . . sans exciter d’émotion, de rire ou de réverie.®° 
(Note again this naming together of laughter and revery, in view of Bergson’s 
rapprochement of comedy and the dream.) 


As a basis for the analysis of the comedy of situation, the previous 
definitions need only a slight extension: 
Est comique tout arrangement d’actes et d’événements qui nous donne, insérées 
l’une dans I’autre, l’illusion de la vie et la sensation trés nette d’un arrangement 
mécanique." 


Bergson names as illustrations three toys which give us this illusion of 
life and provoke laughter as we realize that in reality they are mecha- 
nisms, and these three—the diable @ ressort, the pantin a ficelles, and the 


* MB, p. 159. * Le Rire, p. 59. % BP, p. 79 et seg. 
% BP, p. 358. 87 BP, pp. 354-355. 88 ES, p. 175. 
* MB, p. 86. * MB, p. 57. " Le Rire, p. 70. 
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boule de neige* represent the main principles of mechanism which govern 
the comedy of situation (which in turn often reveals the comedy of 
character). The first toy suggests life by its sudden spring, but instead 
of continuing the movement it betrays its artificial nature by being 
checked and recompressed. Flaubert discerns this movement constantly 
in the defeat of every aspiration of his characters, and it is most often 
the mechanical nature of their very dreams and ambitions which pre- 
vents their fulfillment. In at least two novels: L’ Education sentimentale 
and Bouvard et Pécuchet, the whole plot and action is under the patronage 
of the diable a ressort; in the others, especially Madame Bovary, his move- 
ment is widely evident and takes many forms, governing situation, con- 
versation, and even style: 


D’abord, elle se soulagea par des allusions. Charles ne les comprit pas; ensuite 
par des réflexions incidentes qu’il laissait passer de peur de l’orage; enfin, par 
des apostrophes 4 brile-pourpoint auxquelles il ne savait que répondre.™ 


En revanche, il admirait beaucoup Lamartine, lequel s’était montré “‘magni- 
fique, ma parole d’honneur, quand, a propos du drapeau rouge... ” 
—Oui, je sais, dit Frédéric.™ 


Il voyagea. 

Il connut la mélancholie des paquebots, les froids réveils sous la tente, l’étour- 
dissement des paysages et des ruines, l’amertume des sympathies interrompues. 

Tl revint.® 


Homais is likewise several times the deserving victim of this action; after 
his pretentious speeches the others continue their previous lines of 
thought without reference to what he has said. 

The paradox, or dilemma, is a similar mechanical checking of idea or 
impulse, but as it is a mutual arrest of two such élans the mechanism is 
double: 


Charles ne savait que répondre; il respectait sa mére, et il aimait infiniment sa 
femme; il considérait le jugement de l’une comme infaillible, et cependant il 
considérait l’autre comme irréprochable.** 


Ce spectacle de Carthage irritait les Barbares. Ils l’admiraient, ils l’exécraient, ils 
auraient voulu tout a la fois l’anéantir et l’habiter.®” 


Ils voulaient apprendre l’hébreu, qui est la langue mére du celtique, 4 moins 
qu’elle n’en dérive!® 


The vision of man as a pantin a ficelles is never far from Flaubert’s 
thought; he finds the independence of the will largely an illusion, and one 


% Tbid., p. 70 et seq. % MB, p. 23. * ES, p. 426. See also Corr., 1, 133. 
% ES, p. 600.—Note, in addition to these examples, the image of the diable a boudin, 
MB, p. 229. % MB, p. 60. 97 Salammbé, p. 69. 98 BP, p. 142. 
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easily shattered. Tout le sérieux de la vie lui vient de notre liberté,** says 
Bergson, and the characters of Flaubert act, think, plan, analyze, and 
treat one another as mechanisms: 


L’orateur continuait comme une machine. II fallut pour l’arréter le prendre par 
le coude.'°° 


De temps 4 autre, au fond, un sacristan passait en faisant devant l’autel l’oblique 
génuflexion des dévots pressés.'" 


Emma and Frédéric dream synthetic dreams, Pellerin seeks a mechanical 
formula for beauty: 


Pellerin lisait tous les ouvrages d’esthétique pour découvrir la véritable théorie 
du Beau, convaincu, quand il l’aurait trouvé, de faire des chefs d’ceuvre.!™ 


The two clerks find that everything has been mechanically analyzed: 


et ils passérent au chapitre deuxiéme; des facultés de l’Ame. On en compte trois, 
pas davantage! celle de sentir, celle de connaitre, celle de vouloir.'% 


The assumption that people are interchangeable is a denial of human 
personality: 

Elle a couché avec Jumillac, avec Flacourt, avec le petit Allard, avec Bertinaux, 
avec Saint-Valéry, le Grélé. Non, l’autre! Ils sont deux fréres, n’importe!!™ 


What better convicts a man of being a mechanism that his confession 
that his emotions can be manipulated from without? “Non! monsieur, 
vous n’avez pas le droit de m’intéresser 4 des choses que je réprouve!’’?® 
But usually the self-betrayal of the puppets is less extreme; it is by 
Flaubert’s own vision of mankind, with its habits and its posings, that 
the automaton in us all is revealed: 


Frédéric traversa le Carrousel quand une civiére vint 4 passer. Le poste, tout de 
suite, présenta les armes, et l’officier dit en mettant la main a4 son shako: ‘‘Hon- 
neur au courage malheureux!”’ Cette parole était devenue presque obligatoire; 
celui qui la pronongait paraissait toujours solennellement ému.' 


The principle of cumulative action is represented by Bergson in the 
snowball, or in the toy soldiers who knock down one another,!®’ a me- 
chanical cause producing an increasing and ever swifter effect. Flaubert 
uses this movement at times in his narrative, as when the paleontological 
endeavors of Bouvard and Pécuchet threaten them with physical, legal, 
and financial disaster.!°* More frequently we discern it in his lists of dis- 

” Le Rire, p. 80. 100 ES, p. 436. 

‘0 MP, p. 331. Also MB, p. 458, M. Bournisien . . . 

12 ES, p. 52. Also ES, p. 143, Comme un architecte . . . 103 BP, p. 277. Also p. 221. 

10 ES, p. 234. 105 ES, p. 74. 10 ES, p. 480. 

107 MB, p. 156, has a literal, yet also symbolic, use of this image. '* BP, pp. 104-106. 
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crepant objects, which have not only the effect of accumulations of inert 
material, but sometimes (as in Homais’ speech on Yonville)'!® a definite 
effect of accéleration. The way in which Bouvard and Pécuchet are con- 
tinually hurled from one realm of knowledge into another has, in sum 
total, a comic result, whatever the seriousness of the philosophical con- 
clusions the reader may draw from their adventure. 

Since life is fluid and does not repeat or reverse itself, the complications 
produced in it by matter, time, and space make us aware of the presence 
of the mechanical and induce laughter. Bergson names three such com- 
plications: repetition, inversion, and interference of series."® All are 
frequently used by Flaubert: repetion, for example, in the continued 
efforts of Mme Bordin to buy Les Ecalles,™ inversion of the expected 
situation in Charles’ failure: 


Grace 4 ces travaux préparatoires, il échoua complétement 4 son examen 
d’officier de santé. On l’attendait le soir méme 4 la maison pour féter son succés!!"? 


We have inversion of a man’s usual réle (plus interference of series in 
the wording) when the didactic Homais receives a lesson from Lariviére: 


primo, j’ai délicatement introduit dans un tube .. . 
—Il aurait mieux valu, dit le chirurgien, lui introduire vos doigts dans la gorge.'"* 


Interference of series assumes innumerable forms; none is commoner in 
Flaubert than the interference between the real and the imagined world: 
“postillons qu’on tue 4 tous les relais, chevaux qu’on créve 4 toutes les 
pages.”’U¢ 

The comedy of words arises from the mechanical nature of language, 
following these same laws of inversion, interference, etc., and is drawn 
especially from the combinations of words which we usually accept un- 
critically. On obtiendra toujours un comique en insérant une idée absurde 
dans un moule de phrase consacré."® This is a major form of the comic in 
Flaubert, and is especially frequent in the Dictionnaire des idées recues,'® 
that great collection of banalities and unexamined mental associations 
which Bouvard and Pécuchet were to have compiled as their greatest 
achievement :"7 


MusIQu_E Fait penser a un tas de choses.—Adoucit les mceurs. 


Ex.: La Marseillaise. 
Eré Toujours exceptionnel. 
109 MB, pp. 110-112. 10 Le Rire, p. 91. 11 BP, pp. 50, 65, . . . 238. 
u2 MB, p. 12. 3 MB, p. 444. Also ES, p. 467; e¢ maintenant... 
14 MB, p. 51. Also ES, p. 60: Venez-vous .. . 15 Le Rire, p. 114. 


6 Edited by E.-L. Ferrére (Paris: Conard, 1913). 
47 Demorest, A travers les plans .. . 
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Yet often no insertion of absurdity is necessary, for the isolation of the 
statement from its usual place in conversation is enough to reveal its 
mechanical nature: 


GuLorrE N’est qu’un peu de fumée. 
Hvitres On n’en mange plus! Elles sont trop chéres! 


Of course Flaubert’s use of this device is far from being confined to the 
Dictionary: 

(Rosanette to Frédéric:)—Est-ce ma faute? Pourquoi vas-tu te divertir chez les 
femmes honnétes?"* 


Flaubert’s close attention to metaphors"*® made him highly aware of 
their comic potentialities. Dés que notre attention se concentre sur la 
matérialité d’une métaphore, Vidée exprimée devient comique:° 


et qui dirige 4 la fois d’une main si ferme et si sage le char de ]’Etat parmi les 
périls incessants d’une mer orageuse . . .'7! 


moi qui reste toujours plus confiné dans mon laboratoire que le rat du bon- 
homme dans son fromage. 
—Quel fromage? fit l’aubergiste.’” 


Proper names provide similar comedy if the meaning obtrudes itself 
on an inappropriate context; the names of Homais’ children are so used: 


Tu n’as donc pas réfléchi qu’il pouvait, ce livre infame, tomber entre les mains 
de mes enfants, mettre l’étincelle dans leur cerveau, ternir la pureté d’Athalie, 
corrompre Napoléon!!*8 


Michel-Evariste-Népomucéne Vincent, ex-professeur, émet le voeu que la démo- 
cratie européenne adopte l’unité de langue.’ 


The old stagecoach, /’Hirondelle, is constantly contrasted with its 
name.’ Another such contrast gives us Jiterary criticism at its briefest: 
“Tl lut tout Je Siécle du jour.” 

Words also furnish comedy by transforming the natural expression of 
an idea into another tone, either more trivial or more solemn: 


(Rosanette, impressed by Fontainebleau:) 
—Ca rapelle des souvenirs!!?’ 


(Jenner, referring to coffee:) 
Et votre fille encore pourra chaque matin 
Méler discrétement de sa main si jolie 


18 ES, p. 515.—Much of the material of the Dictionnaire is also in the novels. 

us —D. L. Demorest, L’Expression figurée et symbolique dans l oeuvre de Gustave Flaubert 
(Paris: Conard, 1931). 120 Te Rire, p. 117. 121 MB, p. 197. 

12 MB, p. 185. 123 MB, p. 344. 14 ES, p. 435. 

25 MB, pp. 101-102, 107, 110, 204. 128 ES, p. 151. 127 ES, p. 46:. 
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Au lait de vos troupeaux la plante d’Arabie.'** 


(Homais:) 
—Saccharum, docteur, dit-il en offrant du sucre.'?® 


The form of the comic discussed last by Bergson is comedy of charac- 
ter, but it is related to, and uses, the other forms of comic expression. 
It is mainly a corrective for the anti-social elements of conceit and rigid- 
ity, the latter found especially in the division of mankind into classes 
which believe strongly in their superiority to one another and see the 
world in class or professional terms.'*° L’ Education sentimentale, portray- 
ing numerous forms of class conflict, stresses this particularly, but the 
other novels are also rich in this type of the comic: 


Le vicaire des convois commenga par blamer I’exploitation des pompes funébres; 
ainsi l’officier pour les piéces d’honneur était vraiment inutile; beaucoup de 
cierges valaient mieux.’ 


mais c’est démolir d’un seul coup, comme un macon sans discernement... 
—Vous insultez les macgons! hurla un citoyen couvert de platre.!? 


Mais Bouvard, irrité par l’insuccés de son jardin, prit la défense du peuple; 
tous parlérent 4 la fois. 

Foureau exaltait le gouvernement, Hurel ne voyait dans le monde que la 
propriété fonciére. L’abbé Jeuffroy se plaignait de ce qu’on ne protégeait pas la 
religion. Pécuchet attaqua les impéts. Mme Bordin criait par intervalle: 

—Moi, d’abord je déteste la République. 

Et le docteur se déclara pour le progrés.'8 


Lestiboudois, the sexton, offers us an example of this occupational 
distortion which is double and self-conflicting. He plants potatoes beside 
his graves: “Lorsqu’il survient une épidémie, il ne sait pas s’il doit se 
réjouir des décés ou s’affliger des sépultures.””™ 

This is comic and horrible; it is monstrous if we reflect on the warping 
of the man’s soul, comic whenever we put such thoughts into the back- 
ground to consider his dilemma. Le rire est incompatible avec l’émotion.’* 
Here is after all the central question in the evaluation of Flaubert’s 
comic effect: the willingness and ability of the reader to maintain the 
emotional detachment necessary for laughter without abandoning the 


18 Ta Découverte de la vaccine, in CEuvres de jeunesse, 111, 355. 

129 MB, p. 444. Also, of course, most of what Homais says. 

1380 Te Rire, p. 181 et seg. “Les honneurs déshonorent, le titre dégrade, la fonction 
abrutit.”—Corr., vir, 184-185. 

11 ES, p. 544. 12 ES, p. 438. 13 BP, p. 64. 

1%4 MB, p. 100.—This suggests Gargantua’s inability to decide between tears and 
laughter at the death of his wife and the birth of his son (Pantagruel, 111). But Rabelais’ 
dilemma is more human and natural. 13% Te Rire, p. 142. 
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attentiveness necessary to discern the innumerable provocations to it 
that Flaubert offers. To laugh at Lestiboudois we must envision him 
clearly and still not gaze too long into the abyss that his distorted emo- 
tions hold. Yet this is a condition of all comedy; the defeat of soul by 
body is the supreme defeat, and only by accepting certain limitations to 
our contemplation and our emotions do we remain within the realm of 
the comic. 

Flaubert accepts for himself no such limitations, yet he does aid the 
reader to stay within them by his constant vision of gesture and his rela- 
tive underemphasis on action. Dés que notre attention se ‘portera sur le 
geste et non sur l’acte, nous serons dans la comédie.* The closeness of his 
exterior observation is comic.'*" 

His aim, too, was in large part comic. Not the reformation of society, 

but the freeing of the soul from matter and mechanism, and with it the 
art he loved and would have had all soul.* To do this, one must discern 
matter and mechanism wherever they are and should not be, wherever 
they are substituting themselves for the soul. If laughter is the attempt 
to eliminate such intrusions in favor of a more flexible human society, 
as Bergson holds that it is, may it not do the same service for the in- 
dividual? Flaubert believes it can: 
Moi, je ris de tout, méme de ce que j’aime le mieux. I] n’est pas de choses, faits, 
sentiments ou gens, sur lesquels je n’aie passé naivement ma bouffonnerie, 
comme un rouleau de fer a lustrer les piéces d’étoffes. C’est une bonne méthode. 
On voit ensuite ce qui en reste.'® 


When the mechanism, the comic intrusion, has been sharply discerned, 
what remains is the living, the soul. This method gives laughter precisely 
the function assigned it by Bergson,’ except that the aim is less social. 
Yet the supreme form of the comic, according to Flaubert, is that 
which does not result in laughter. The grotesque triste is the final vision, 
and cela ne fait pas rire, mais réver longuement. Can we call this comic, if 
it produces not laughter but revery? According to Bergson the relation 
between the world of laughter and that of the dream is of the closest. 
The comic character is not only absent-minded, but is a person who fol- 
lows his idea without adequate adaptation and adjustment to life.’ (In 
different ways all Flaubert’s major characters do this; it does not neces- 
sarily render them comic, but it increases the potentiality of comedy or 


1% Thid., p. 147. 137 Thid., p. 170. 

138 “Tes, ceuvres les plus belles sont celles ov il y a le moins de matiére; plus l’expression 
se rapproche de la pensée, plus le mot colle dessus et disparait, plus c’est beau.”—Corr., 
I, 345. 189 Corr., 11, 378. 40 Te Rire, p. 169 

Ml Tbid., pp. 189-190.—For a good example of this in Flaubert, see BP, p. 109: tout le 
bois et toute la houille . . . 
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of the grotesque that inheres in their stories.) The world created about 
such a person is a dream-world, and /’absurdité comique est de méme 
nature que celle des réves.* Laughter is the corrective when we realize 
that we are gliding into this dream-world and are ceasing, in the fatigue 
of thinking and living, to make the adjustment called for by common 
sense and full attentiveness.’ 

But he who thrusts far enough into the dream-world may pass at 
times beyond all possibility of correction by laughter. He may envision 
the happy Nisnas™ and the deified Loulou,™ or, in a more realistic but 
hardly more rational domain, the self-satisfied ‘‘authorities’’* and the 
decorated Homais.'” Laughter may result, but it is inadequate, for the 
absurdities of the dream-world have penetrated too strongly into the 
imagination, or even into the realistic perception of life. The full recog- 
nition of the grotesque triste is a surrender by the human spirit of its 
dignity, its self-confidence, and the faith that it moves through a sane 
universe, but it is a surrender to giants on whom only the most coura- 
geous dare gaze. And Flaubert makes it as one who has done unceasing 
battle on all lesser monsters, on all the habits, mechanisms, incrustations, 
fossilizations, poses, and inattentions he has seen, whether in the uni- 
verse or in his own style. Few have clearly seen so many, and few have 
so striven to free from them the fluid and beautiful essence life should 
be.8 For Flaubert, the comedy generated in the struggle is not an oc- 
casional corrective, but a constant vision of life and a fundamental aspect 
of his whole work. 


GIRDLER B. Fitcu 
The Citadel 


12 Te Rire, p. 191. Viz. ES, p. 546: Elle Papercevait . . . 

143 Thid., pp. 191-192. 4 TSA, p. 192. 45 Un Ceur simple, last sentence. 
46 Bouvard et Pécuchet, passim. 47 Madame Bovary. last sentence. 

48 “‘ma vie, c’est une pensée.”—Mémoires d’un fou, in CEuvres de jeunesse, 1, 485. 
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XXVI 


THE SPANISH NOVEL OF “IDEAS”: CRITICAL 
OPINION (1836-1880) 


HE rebirth of the Spanish novel in the nineteenth century is com- 

monly identified with Galdés, Valera, Alarcén, and Pereda in the 
decade 1870-80, while the costumbristas and Ferndn Caballero are looked 
upon as precursors of this rebirth. The purpose of the present study is to 
present, for some four or five decades and with attention to the novel, a 
prominent phase of critical tastes in Spain. Some critics looked upon the 
renaissance of the Spanish novel as fortunately having taken place in the 
novel which gave emphasis to ideas, or, as they were wont to describe it, 
the “philosophical” or “transcendental” novel. But the Spanish terms 
filosofta, trascendencia, and even trascendentalismo were very loosely used. 
Thus, the novel which dealt with ideas of social, moral, religious, or 
political significance was commonly called filoséfica and trascendental, 
especially in the 1870’s: The novel of thesis, sometimes called novela 
tendenciosa, was a notable manifestation of this type of “philosophical”’ 
novel. The importance attached by critics at this time to ideas of trascen- 
dencia in the novel' was for the most part in keeping with the critical 
tastes of the preceding decades; certain novels of Galdés, Valera, Alar- 
cén, and Pereda, praised by contemporary critics for their trascendencia, 
seemingly were the fulfillment of an aspiration on the part of earlier 
critics that the novel treat of important ideas underlying society. On the 
other hand, the attitude toward the propagation of ideas shows a marked 
change in its development. In this survey of critical writings on the 
novel,? I shall attempt to present a consensus of views on the novel 
which stressed ideas, to show how the common attitude developed. Much 
of the criticism under consideration is of little intrinsic value; it is often 


1 The issues connected with “ideas” in the novel together with the question of realism 
were the topics most discussed by the critics who witnessed the revival of the Spanish 
novel. 

2 The critical expressions which I record parallel in many respects what was said of the 
drama and of literature in general. Spanish literary criticism during the period seems to 
have been inclined toward what the Spaniards sometimes called trascendentalismo. In 1868 
Gumersindo Laverde, Ensayos criticos (Lugo, 1868), pp. 468-469, reviewing Fr. Fernandez 
y Gonzalez, Historia de la critica literaria en Espana desde Luzan hasta nuestres dias con 
exclusion de los autores que aun viven (Madrid, 1867), speaks of the trascendentalismo of 
contemporary criticism, by which he means the tendency to examine literature with special 
attention to its social, religious, and political background. Laverde thinks that Fernandez 
y Gonzdlez should have pointed out the difference between the new school of criticism 
(trascendentalismo) and the old school (formalismo), which views literature from the 
standpoint of art alone. 
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influenced by religious and political prejudices and shows a level of 
mediocrity in critical thought, particularly for the reign of Isabel II. But, 
considered as a whole, it reveals common traits indicative of a trend in 
literary tastes,—a trend which becomes of interest when viewed in the 
light of certain tendencies in the novel. 

From about 1840, the “philosophical’’ aspects of the novel receive 
considerable attention. Prior to this time, so far as I have seen, there is 
little material of direct interest to the subject.’ But Larra’s “profession of 
faith” as set forth in his brief review of Spanish literature in 1836,‘ al- 
though meant for Spanish contemporary literature in general, contains 
some of the fundamental points stressed by subsequent criticism. For 
this reason, I have chosen his article as a starting point for this repre- 
sentative rather than exhaustive survey. 

I have relied for source material mainly upon literary journals, critical 
articles published in book form, and prologues to novels. The journals 
which I have examined are limited in number but include the most ac- 
credited revistas of the period, such as Semanario pintoresco espavol, 
Revista de Madrid, Revista de Espana, de Indias y del estranjero, El 
Museo univeral, La Ilustracién espanola y americana, Revista de Espana, 
Revista europea, Revista contempordénea. The most important critics who 
wrote on the novel at this time are also represented in the survey: 
Alberto Lista, Leopoldo Augusto de Cueto, Juan Valera, Luis Vidart, 
Manuel de la Revilla, Menéndez y Pelayo, and Leopoldo Alas. But, 
to give a cross-section view of critical attitudes, I have included com- 
ments of obscure writers alongside those of the well known critics. The 
period seems logically to fall into three parts: 1836-50; 1850-70; 1870- 
80. But in no place is an abrupt change in the course of critical thought 
discernible. 

Until the appearance of the mature Spanish novel of the 1870’s, critics 
constantly stressed the necessity of using contemporary and national 
customs as the foundation for a national novel. But they were even more 
insistent that the novelist should dip beneath the surface of contempo- 
rary customs and probe the underlying currents of life. In the critics’ 
minds this phase of the novel included an attention to psychological 
study, but the emphasis was placed upon the study of important 
ideas and problems of society. In conjunction with this view was the 
conviction that the novel should impart ideas of moral and intellectual 


3 Spanish criticism of the novel in the nineteenth century is comparatively scarce until 
the important Spanish novelists begin to publish. 

‘ “Literatura. R4pida ojeada sobre la historia e fndole de la nuestra. Su estado actual. 
Su porvenir. Profesi6n de fe,” Articulos de critica literaria y artistica, 11, (Madrid, 1923). 
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value. Stated in very broad terms, the novel should be philosophical and 
instructive. 

Larra, in his article on Spanish literature, declares that literature 
should be studious, instructive, philosophical, with underlying ideas 
expressive of the progress of its epoch: “¢ Nos ensefias algo? ¢Nos eres la 
expresién del progreso hujano? ¢Nos eres util? Pues eres bueno.’’® 


. NO queremos esa literatura . . . que concede todo a la expresién y nada a la 
idea; sino una literatura hija de la experiencia y de la historia y faro, por tanto, 
del porvenir, estudiosa, analizadora, filoséfica, profunda, pensandolo todo, 
diciéndolo todo en prosa, en verso, al alcance de la multitud ignorante adn; 
apostélica y de propaganda; ensefiando verdades a aquellos a quienes interesa 
saberlas, mostrando al hombre, no como debe ser sino como es, para conocerle; 
literatura, en fin, expresién toda de la ciencia de la época, del progreso inte- 
lectual del siglo.® 


Of interest in comparison with later criticism is Larra’s insistence that 
literature propagate ideas of value to society, with emphasis on the in- 
tellectual rather than the moral side of society. 

Larra’s is the strongest and fullest statement on the subject in the 
early part of our period, but other writers show an inclination to par- 
ticipate in varying degrees in his opinion. Nicomedes Pastor Diaz’ 
thinks the Spanish genius is a genius of the imagination and the enjoy- 
ment of beauty, but also declares that literature is a reflection of the 
ideas of the people and that it ‘“‘debe ser la espresidn de sus sentimientos 
y la f6rmula de sus creencias.”’* Nicolas Sicilia wishes to correct the er- 
roneous impression that the novel is a useless form of literature and 
points to its instructive value in “la civilizacién de los pueblos, la mejora 


5 Ibid., 196. 

6 Ibid., 197-198. It has been pointed out—Julio Nombela y Campos, Larra (Madrid, 
1906), p. 236; José R. Lomba y Pedraja, “‘Prélogo” to Larra’s Articulos de crit. lit. y art., 
xiv—that this profession of faith, published (in El Espaviol, 18 de enero de 1836) soon after 
Larra’s return from France, is a rather vehement espousal of French critical thought, 
which was not entirely in keeping with the justo medio for which Larra generally stood 
and which he subsequently modified and even contradicted (Nombela, pp. 237 ff.). The 
part of the profession which Larra may not have later wished to be taken absolutely is 
probably that having to do with propaganda. He rebelled against some of the French 
dramas directed at the disorganization of society (‘‘Antony,” articulo segundo, 25 de junio 
de 1836) and the setting of the poor classes against the aristocracy (“El Pilluelo de Paris,” 
noviembre de 1836), and furthermore declaimed against the vassalage of Spanish litera- 
ture to the French (“‘Antony,” articulo primero, 23 de junio de 1836). But this does not 
mean that he was opposed to what he would call wholesome propaganda. His main concern 
was that Spanish literature identify itself with contemporary Spanish society and not try 
to relive the experiences of the French. 

7 “Del movimiento literario en Espafia. 11,” Museo artistico literario, 6 de julio, 1837, p. 40. 

§ “Del Movimiento lit. en Esp. 1,”’ Mus. art. lit., 29 de junio, 1837, p. 34. 
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de sus costumbres.’’® The novel should be an expression of “la moral, 
las costumbres, la sociedad.’’!® José Maria Antequera’s conception of the 
novel obviously includes a “‘transcendental”’ objective. He considers the 
second group of Mesonero’s Escenas more like a novel than the first 
group because it is more of a meditative and philosophic picture of the 
moral side of Madrid." Alberto Lista” represents a divergent opinion. 
He agrees with the view expressed by some to the effect that the novel's 
objective is entertainment simply, excluding all political, religious and 
moral questions, though he maintains that a novelist must study the 
age in which he writes in order to be able to conform with the esthetic 
taste of the people. Ramén Navarrete™ asserts that the modern novel is 
expected to teach us, to appeal to our intelligence, to be philosophical. 
He takes occasion to address those who say that literature in order to be 
moral should have no philosophical end. Pastorals and fantastic tales for 
children are the most suitable forms of literature for these people. The 
interest of actuality is one of the ruling principles in literature, and “‘con 
arreglo a él es preciso contemplar las cuestiones humanitarias, las cuali- 
dades y los vicios que predominan en la generacién presente.’ Antonio 
Neira de Mosquera,” whose discussion of the novel is somewhat above 
the mediocrity of the average criticism of his day, thinks of the novelist 
as identified with the philosopher and observer. He does not approve of 
excess in the novelist’s activities along the lines of philosophy and ob- 
servation (undoubtedly having in mind the French), but: “‘La novela no 
es la simple exposicién del desenlace trivial de un hecho; tampoco debe 
serlo. La novela contempordnea es el ultimo liceo del siglo xix despedida 
de todas partes por inconsecuente.””* It not only explains, it advises and 
fights for something. “La novela de nuestros dias no debe ser cabal- 
leresca, sino filoséfica; tampoco antigua, sino de los tiempos presentes, y 
como ellos sentenciosa, satirica, aguda y observadora.’”!” 


9 “Qué es la novela?,” Revista de Madrid, 2a serie, rv (1840), 108. I have supplied accent 
marks and question marks when these were missing in the original titles and quotations. 

10 Tbid., 114. 

1 “Obras del Curioso Parlante. Articulo I. Escenas matritenses,” Rev. de Mad., 3a serie, 
111 (1842). 

12 “De la novela,” Ensayos literarios y criticos, 1 (Sevilla, 1844), p. 155. According to 
the prologuist, J. Joaquin de Mora, the articles in this collection had first appeared sepa- 
rately in a daily of C4diz. The article cited here was probably written in 1840. It takes as 
a starting point the discourses delivered in the Ateneo, Jan. 25, 1840 on “Paralelo entre 
las modernas novelas historicas y las antiguas caballerescas.” 

3 “La novela espafiola. 1’ Semanario pintoresco espafiol, x11 (1847), 82-83. 

4 “Ta novela esp. 111,” Sem. pint. esp., x11 (1847), 130. 

1 “De la novela moderna,” Revista de Espafia, de Indias y del estranjero, x11 (1848), 
181-188. 8 Tbid., 183. 17 Tbid., 188. 
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When discussions of filosofta in the novel turn to specific considera- 
tions, the main questions arising are morality, religion and social prob- 
lems. An intermixture of attitudes is noticeable in the discussion of these 
questions. That the novel should conform with good morals is a con- 
sistent belief, but the emphasis placed upon this aspect of the novel 
varies widely. Some writers stress the novel’s study of important humani- 
tarian problems which confront society. Others object to the current 
“philosophical” novel because of its immorality and its undermining of 
traditional beliefs. Some of this objection undoubtedly arises from the 
widespread anti-French sentiment, for the French novels serve as a basis 
of discussion. Sand, Soulié, Balzac, frequently grouped together, are an 
early butt of attack, on the grounds of their unhealthy “philosophy.” 
Eugéne Sue for a brief period in the 1840’s!* is upheld as a great leader in 
the novel of social reform and an example of how the novel can be used 
to demonstrate a social problem, although he too is later rejected. 

In 1840 one writer'® remarks that the novel now embraces all kinds 
of themes, sometimes destroying traditional beliefs, and he seemingly 
welcomes La proteccién de un sastre (1840) as a novel free of revolu- 
tionary social and political ideas. Another writer®° refers to the slow and 
tiring philosophical dissertations of George Sand and is indignant at the 
bad morals pictured in her novels. Leopoldo Augusto de Cueto” de- 
clares that one of the reasons the novel deserves attention is its moral 
teaching, and he condemns the French novel and Navarrete’s Creencias y 
desengafios (1843), modeled on the French, for a lack of moral and 
ennobling qualities. In the hands of Scott, he says, the novel is more than 
entertainment: ‘‘es ademas un medio de propagar ideas de alta impor- 
tancia moral, histérica y nacional.’ Cueto believes that the novel 
“puede ser un estimulo poderoso de nobles sentimientos y sanas doc- 
trinas.”* A reviewer™ of Marta la hija de un jornalero (1846) gives a 
brief historical view, with attention to the foreign novel. The Romantic 
novel, dealing with legends, the Middle Ages, terror and exaggeration, he 
says, gave way to what some call the philosophical novel, which ridicules 
our present institutions and enthrones vice. He is thinking of Sand, 
Soulié, and Balzac; for he goes on to say that these writers have now been 
forgotten in favor of Sue, who has shown that the novel can have a 

18 The period of Sue’s greatest popularity in Spain, to judge from notices of translations 
and imitations of his works and articles written in his praise, was apparently 184447. 

19S. B. de C. [Salvador Bermidez de Castro], “‘De la novela moderna,” Sem. pint. esp., 
v (1840). 

» on las novelitas francesas” (anonymous), Sem. pint. esp., v (1840), 261-262. 

21 “Creencias y desengafios, novela original por D. Ramén de Navarrete,” Rev. de Mad. 
2a época, 1 (1843), 101 ff. ® Tbid., 100. % Tbid., 101. 

™“ “Critica literaria,” Sem. pint. esp., x1 (1846). 
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moral value in painting the evils of society and the remedies for them. 
He is glad to note that Ayguals de Izco, in whom he sees vice repugnant 
and virtue attractive, follows the lead of Sue. Similarly, Angel Fernandez 
de los Rios* rejects the “‘inmorales y altamente perniciosas’”’ works of 
Soulié, Balzac and Sand and hails Sue as a revolutionizer of the novel. 
Les Mystéres de Paris, Le Juif errant, Martin l'enfant trouvé are philo- 
sophically profound and mark a change from the novel of simple pastime 
to a novel that will improve the human race. Important moral and re- 
ligious questions are raised for society to ponder; and he adds that the 
novel of the day embraces in its circle literary, historical, scientific, social 
and political questions. Navarrete” finds fault with the French novelists 
not because they are “philosophical,’”’ but rather for the nature of their 
“philosophy.” Philosophy and character study, he says, are outstanding 
in Eugénie Grandet and Le Pére Goriot, but Balzac describes exceptional 
cases. Furthermore, his attitude toward life is bitter and pessimistic and 
lacking in religious faith: ‘“Pocas veces templa su amargura con los 
consuelos de la religién; pocas les grita: ‘tened fe y no desmayeis’.’’”?” On 
the other hand, he approves of Sue’s change from the light to the philo- 
sophical and poetic novel. He believes that the novel should indicate 
remedies for existing evils and that Les Mystéres de Paris is an excellent 
example of how the novel can be used to reform society. He deplores, 
however, the details of vice and baseness which Sue depicts. 

Neira de Mosquera emphasizes the social mission of the novel. He has 

no sympathy with the French type of social novel that is written in 
Spain, in which a real understanding of Spanish society is lacking. He 
stresses the necessity of studying the middle class to get a true picture 
of Spanish society, and he would like to see the Spanish novel well 
grounded in the social problems of his country. These problems, he be- 
lieves, arise from the confrontation of the new and the old. A moderate 
progressive, Neira de Mosquera believes that the novelist should try to 
achieve a conciliation of the exigencies of the present with the traditions 
of the past: 
. .. de manera que se pueda comprender el antiguo contraste en que vivimos, 
y el cual desde el hogar doméstico hasta la plaza pfiblica, desde la moral hasta 
la politica, provoca una lucha llevada a cabo por ambas partes con la decisién 
mas arraigada.”® 


The Spanish novelist should take into account “‘esta lucha, y declararse 
partidario de uno y otro bando con las galas de la imaginacién,” but he 
should try to harmonize the two conflicting orders.?® 

* “Eugenio Sué,” El Siglo pintoresco, 11 (1846), 209-212. 

* “La novela esp. II,” Sem. pint. esp., x11 (1847), 117. 27 Tbid., 118. 

%8 “Te la nov. mod.,”” Rev. de Esp., de Ind. y del estranj., x11 (1848), 187. ™ Loc. cit. 
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From the time of Larra’s profesién de fe until 1850, Neira de Mosquera 
is the most positive advocate of a novel which would disseminate ideas 
of importance to contemporary society. He is more specific than his con- 
temporaries in his advocacy of the novel of social problems. But the 
view is apparent among critics of this period that the modern novel 
should treat of various problems confronting society. This is the convic- 
tion voiced by later critics, particularly of the decade 1870-80, who see 
in the novel of that time a presentation of themes, problems and theses 
of prime interest to contemporary Spanish life. A reactionary spirit both 
in politics and religion comes into evidence in the criticism of the 1840's, 
but the reaction does not appear to be very pronounced. Some of the 
critics were “revolutionary” to the extent of favoring social reform. None 
of them was alarmed over “‘socialistic’”’ or “democratic” doctrines in the 
novels of Eugéne Sue,* although all of them were quick to denounce the 
depiction of vice and immorality in Sue or any other French novelist. 
The criticism, up to 1848 at least, seems to reflect no definitely predomi- 
nant political sentiment. It presents what might be called a mixture of 
progressive and conservative views. 

In considering the instructive element in the novel, a distinction must 
be made between a novel which is instructional and moral in a general 
and indirect way and one that is strictly didactic. Much is said in the 
early part of our period of the moral, ennobling and instructive mission 
of the novel, but most of these statements perhaps should be taken as 
generalities. There are some intimations on the part of critics, however, 
as to how far teaching should be carried. Larra apparently would uphold 
the indirect or implied lesson in literature. Of Dumas’ Catherine Howard 
he approvingly states: ‘En Catalina Howard ve [el espectador] la moral 
en accién. Tendencia irresistible del siglo, en que no hay mas verdades 
que los hechos, en que la moral se presenta al hombre no como dogma, 
sino como interés.’’*! Nicolas Sicilia, who attaches much importance to 
the novel’s influence upon customs, seems to have in mind indirect 
teaching: “ . . . y asimismo el fabulista envuelve las mas duras lecciones 
de la esperiencia con la graciosa novedad de la alegoria.”* With all of 
Cueto’s talk** about the novel’s propagation of wholesome moral ideals, 
he cites Scott as a model in this. Obviously, then, some critics assume 
that the moral and instructive value of the novel will be received through 


8 Valera, “Los Miserables. . . . ” (1862), Obras completas, xxt1, 131, testifies that before 
1848, in contrast to the situation in 1862, Spaniards scarcely knew what socialism was, 
and that Sue was published at that time without thought of his doctrines. 

3 “Catalina Howard” [1836], Obras completas, 111 (Paris, 1889), p. 64. 

# “2Qué es la novela?”, Rev. de Mad., 2a serie, tv (1840), 116. 

3% “Creencias y desengatios .. . ,’’ Rev. de Mad., 2a época, 1 (1843), 101-102. 
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inference. Others do not seem to be concerned with the manner in which 
the benefits of the novel shall be imparted. In any case, opposition to 
didacticism is not articulate at this time, Dogmatism and moralism as 
opposed to esthetics has not yet become an issue. 

From 1850 to 1870 there is less discussion of trascendencia in a general 

way than in the preceding period, and more attention directed specifi- 
cally to the moral, religious, social and political aspects of the novel. 
The general “philosophical” mission of the novel is still considered im- 
portant. Guillermo Forteza, for example, believes that the novel not only 
must observe, portray, describe: it must philosophize, declaim, moralize.* 
It must dip beneath the surface and discover the “resortes internos que 
mueven a la sociedad, la fisonomia moral.’ Ricardo Federico™ sees in 
the novel a transcendental form which gives life to abstract conceptions 
and teaches reason by way of sentiment. And other writers testify to the 
prominent place which the “philosophical” novel occupies in critical 
thought. But most of these writers identify trascendencia in the novel 
with specific trends in contemporary literature, social, political, etc. 
We may group with these writers others who make no mention of the 
“philosophical” novel. They all have in common the sentiment of re- 
action, moral, religious, political, which is the dominant note in criticism 
of this period. This reaction, which is noticeable from 1840 at least, be- 
comes intensified in the 1850’s. It arises in part from a general view of the 
age. In many cases it arises specifically from the French ‘‘philosophical”’ 
and social novel. 

Ferndn Caballero serves as an important rallying point in a widespread 
longing for religious literature. Her contemporaries find room for praise 
in the moral and religious side of her writing more perhaps than in any 
other phase and welcome her as a power for good in a skeptical age. The 
following examples are typical. Antonio Arnao speaks of Fernan Cabal- 
lero’s consoling influence: “ . . . y tantas otras celestiales creaciones como 
ha derramado en esta convulsa sociedad, para enjugar su llanto, alentarla 
con la esperanza, y mostrarle el camino de su fe y de su felicidad.’’*’ 
Fermin Puente y Apecechea*® declares that the best and most lasting 
element in Fernan Caballero’s works is a certain spirit of God; and adds: 


% “Tnfluencia de la novela en las costumbres,” Obras criticas y literarias, 1 (Palma de 
Mallorca, 1882), p. 120. The date of Forteza’s essay is 1857. It was awarded the prize in 
a certémen conducted by the Real Academia Sevillana de Buenas Letras; see Rev. de 
ciencias, lit. y artes, tv (1857), 62 (“‘Miscelanea’’). % Ibid., 129. 

% “De Villahermosa a la China. Coloquios de la vida intima, por Don Nicomedes Pastor 
Diaz,” Rev. de ciencias, lit. y artes, v (1859), 407. 

37 “Historia del Semanario,”’ Sem. pint. esp., xv111 (1853), 3. 

38 ““Prélogo,” Un servilén y un liberalito (Madrid, 1857), pp. xii-xiii. 
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“la belleza moral es el alma de toda obra.”’ José Fernandez Espino points 
to the moral value of Fernan Caballero’s novels: 


... €l furioso embate de las pasiones se estrella en el respeto al deber y en el 
ejercicio de las virtudes, y en que si halla colores para el vicio encuentra consejos 
que lo templen, o arrepentimiento que lo destruya, o penas que lo castiguen.** 


He considers her a strong force in opposition to the novel of immoral 
customs and dangerovs social and political themes.*® 

Fernan Caballero, herself, in her non-fictional writings, champions the 
cause of morality and religion. She takes full cognizance of the French 
“philosophical-social” novel, and in a way (albeit reactionary) accepts 
the example set by the French in the doctrinal type of novel. She justifies 
religion in her works not only as an essential part of Spanish customs*! 
but also on the grounds that if certain writers of anti-religious doctrines 
(Sand, Sue, Soulié) are not criticized for their philosophical and social 
preaching, she should not be condemnea for upholding religion, the anti- 
dote to these doctrines.” In other words, she too will write “philosoph- 
ical’ novels, but her “philosophy” is religion. In her opinion, the novelist 
should combat vice and try to ennoble human nature. The remarks 
in her article on Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola are representative: 


*.. ese género destinado a esparcir la cultura, o mas bien a inocularla, a pre- 
sentar modelos, a escarnecer vicios y malas tendencias, a poner cada cosa en la 
luz que le corresponde, . . 

La misién de la novela es, pues, realzar la naturaleza humana, no herdica- 
mente a una altura ficticia, sino mansamente a una altura real.” 


Fernan Caballero’s view of the novelists’ mission in exalting virtue and 
denouncing vice is obviously more restrained and more in keeping with a 
desire to portray reality than the views expressed by some. Compare, 
for example: 


€Qué es novela? Entiendo que sea una ficcién en la que se introducen personajes 
ideales . . . ; vestidos y adornados de virtud m4s que humana, enemigos per- 
seguidores del vicio, la virtud est4 colocada en su mAs alto triunfo, y el vicio se 
demuestra siempre envilecido. 


*® “Tiscourso leido ante la Real Academia Sevillana de Buenas Letras . . . sobre la in- 
fluencia de la novela en las costumbres,” Rev. de ciencias lit. y artes, tv (1857), 38. 

40 “Prélogo,” Clemencia, 11 (Madrid, 1857), p. x. 

“ See “‘Prélogo del autor,”’ Estar de mds, in Obras completas, tx (Madrid, 1924), p. 191. 

“ See Alberto Lépez Argiiello, Epistolario de Fernén Caballero (Barcelona, 1922), p. 92, 
letter of 3 de agosto de 1857. 

“% “Fabiola,” Rev. de ciencias, lit. y artes, 11 (1856), 429-430. 

“ Pedro de Pardo y Torres, ‘La historia y la novela. Articulo original,” Sem. pint. esp., 
xIx (1854), 365. 
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Of the writers, in addition to Fernén Caballero, who unmistakably 
show their reaction to the French “philosophical-social” novel, Candido 
Nocedal is one of the most important at this time. In his Academy ad- 
dress* in 1860 he laments the fact that “la literatura se ha hecho tras- 
cendental,” the novel especially. The novel and drama, he says, have 
been converted into formidable mediums for teaching dangerous doc- 
trines. Nocedal inveighs in particular against socialistic literature which 
attempts to overthrow the constituted authority and set the poor classes 
against the aristocracy. He is willing for tyrannical monarchs to be de- 
scribed as such, but he considers it a serious danger to society to paint 
all monarchs as tyrants. He would condemn the novel for depicting 
non-attainable utopias as well as for preaching immoral and skeptical 
doctrines. Against the assertion ‘El hombre ha nacido para ser dichoso,”’ 
he would offer the philosophy of the Church: “‘Mas filoséfica y mds exacta 
la Iglesia, nos ensefia desde nifios a llamar valle de lagrimas a la tierra.’ 
He opposes what he calls dogmatic literature and the dogmatic novel, 
but he is thinking of the French “novela con fnfulas de social y filo- 
séfica,”’*” and we may assume that he favors a novel, dogmatic or not, 
that would combat the French school. He admires Ferndn Caballero, 
though he makes no point of her religion, and he believes that “el vicio, 
preséntese donde quiera, se ha de manifestar siempre deforme y aborreci- 
ble: la virtud cifiendo la merecida corona.’’** 

The Duque de Rivas,* like Nocedal, regrets that the novel has been 
made an instrument of corruption. He realizes, however, that the evil 
lies not in the fact that the novel has become trascendental, but rather in 
the tendency of novelists to propagate evil doctrines. He goes further 
than Nocedal and proposes that the novel take an active part in the 
social movement and combat the current dissolutive trend: 


Yo creo que si la tomara para combatir las pasiones aviesas del siglo, para con- 
trarestar sus tendencias desorganizadoras, y para oponerse al torrente de 
desmoralizacién que arrastra la sociedad a insondables precipicios, la novela 
haria un gran servicio al género humano.™ 


Rivas would prefer that the novel exclude all philosophical, scientific, 
political and social questions, but since the trend is emphatically toward 


4 “‘Observaciones sobre la Novela” [1860], Discursos letdos en las recepciones publicas 
que ha celebrado desde 1847 la Real Academia Espafola, 11 (Madrid, 1860). 

 Tbid., 382. Fernan Caballero shows her agreement with Nocedal’s discourse for she 
writes (to Cafiete) that she is glad to see Nocedal boldly project his philosophy of religion 
and morality; see Argiiello, Epistolario de Fernén Caballero, 124. 

47 Thid., 394. 4 Tbid., 386. 

4° “Discurso de contestaci6n,” Discursos .. . Real Acad. Esp., 11, 405-414. 

50 Thid., 407. 
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trascendencia and dogmatism in literature, the movement should be 
utilized to inculcate wholesome ideals in opposition to revolutionary and 
heretical literature.™ 

Juan Valera stands apart both from the reactionaries and the novelists 
whom they attack. In his review of Nocedal’s address he refuses to as- 
sume an alarmist attitude. Realizing that even the youth of his day 
interests itself in philosophical, political and scientific elucubraciones, he 
says: “¢ M4s cémo extrafiarlo ni c6mo remediarlo, aunque lo lamentamos, 
cuando esas elucubraciones han invadido también toda nuestra vida?’’* 
He discounts the importance of the novel’s role in the dissemination of 
doctrines: 
Sin novelas, lo mismo que con novelas, hubiese habido siempre socialistas, 
panteistas, neo-catélicos y otros sectarios. En los primeros tiempos del cristian- 
ismo hubo mas herejias que ahora, y apenas se escribian novelas.™ 


As for morality, he maintains that the contemporary novel is more moral 
than the literature of “los tiempos felices’”’ for whose return Nocedal had 
longed. Valera would not condemn Les misérables for being immoral 
or irreligious, and only slightly for being anti-social.” He goes so far as to 
say: “Quisiéramos que hombres de la fama y del talento de Victor Hugo 
tratasen de resolver las mds temerosas cuestiones sociales.”’*’ But he 
thinks Fantine has little significance fom the social standpoint, and that 
the anathema placed upon it by the neo-Catholics is groundless. Thus, 
Valera in characteristic manner aligns himself with neither of the two 
extreme groups who express their political and religious beliefs in the 
novel. He is almost equally cool to the novela progresista of Ayguals de 
Izco and the novela retrégrada of Fernan Caballero.** 

Valera is the most important exception to the movement of reaction. 
The reactionary trend continues, though perhaps less prominently, 
through the 1860’s. Luis de Barreda®® commends Fulgosio’s Alfonso 
(1866) for its great moral value, contrasting it to the conventional 
French novel, in which life is dominated by social fatality, vice and 
passions. Fulgosio’s novel reveals life as it is, with its tortures and its 
hopes and its consoling “‘resignacién cristiana.”’ It belongs to 


ese grupo de literatura nacional del que el inimitable Fern4n Caballero es el 
niicleo. Este género participa algo de la pulcritud literaria de los ingleses, de 


5 Thid., 409-410. 

% “Te la naturaleza y carActer de la novela” (1860), Obras completas, xxi. 

53 Thid., 46. 4 Tbid., 47. 5 Tbid., 37 ff. 

% “Tos miserables. Primera parte. Fantina. Por Victor Hugo” (1862), Obr. comp., xx11. 

5? Tbid., 119. 58 “Te la naturaleza y cardcter de la novela,” Obr. comp., xxt, 48. 

59 “Alfonso: novela original, por Don Fernando Fulgosio,” El Museo universal, x (1866), 
222. 
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Goldsmit (sic) y Adisson (sic) . .. cuando sondamos la profundidad del pen- 
samiento de Balzac se apodera de nosotros el vértigo. No sabemos que hay de 
desconsoladora en el fondo lagubre de aquella filosofia en que revelan las ansie- 
dades humanas dentro del cfrculo inflexible de la impotencia suprema, . . . 

Afortunadamente el sefior Fulgosio no se inspira en el pantefsmo sentimental 
. .. la literatura francesa del afio 30. 


Abdén de Paz calls for a patriotic novel based on “la libertad sin utopias 
y en el Cristianismo sin preocupaciones.’’ He believes that the end of 
all literature, especially the novel, which is a faithful mirror of the 
politics of a nation, ought to be progress. But true progress is not to be 
found in the direction indicated by the French social novel, and the 
Spaniards’ first aim should be to liberate themselves from the influence 
of Paris, the Sodom of Europe. José Espafia Lledé6,® strongly opposed 
to the French novel, advocates a novel that will praise virtue, condemn 
vice and spread wholesome doctrines. This ideal, he says, has been 
realized in writers of different countries: Richardson, Mme de Staél, 
Fenimore Cooper, Silvio Pellico, Fernan Caballero and Antonio Trueba. 
But other writers—Sue, Soulié, Balzac, Hugo—have converted the 
novel into a “cAtedra de socialismo” and other noxious doctrines, and 
“tiempo es ya de que esta c4tedra de corrupcién se convierta en pulpito 
de la virtud.’’* Ruiz Aguilera® recommends Saez de Melgar’s Aniana o 
la quinta de Peralia (1866), which presents the thesis that a happy matri- 
mony can exist only when husband and wife share equal responsibilities. 
He apparently approves the novel’s presentation of a social thesis and 
approves the thesis as well. But the novel is written in the French realistic 
manner, and from an esthetic rather than a moral viewpoint he objects 
to this. 

In the period 1850-70, didacticism as opposed to aesthetics is still 
not a widely debated issue. The reactionaries, while obviously advocating 
a novel to combat the French doctrinal novel do not as a rule make 
clear whether or not they would draw the line between preaching a lesson 
and allowing the lesson to be inferred. Their main desire is that the doc- 
trine be imparted by the novelist, regardless of the method employed. 
Apparently, however, the emphasis which is now placed upon the 
doctrinal novel starts a reaction to dogmatism and moralism. J. F. 
Pacheco,® having in mind the French, opposes the novel of social doc- 

6° Loc. cit. 

® “Ta novela. Estudio histérico-filoséfico desde su nacimiento a nuestros dias,”’ Revista 
de Espanta, x (1869), 115. & Tbid., 116. 

83 “Estudio hist6rico-critico sobre la novela,” El Liceo de Granada, Revista quincenal de 
ciencias, literatura y artes, 1 (1869), 6-9. 

* Tbid., 9. % “Revista de la semana,” El Mus. univ. x1 (1867), 2. 

% ““Prélogo,” La Estrella de Vandalia (Madrid, 1857), p. viii. 
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trine because it too often becomes hollow evangelism instead of a work 
of art. He is for the most part in sympathy with Fernén Caballero’s 
writing but he thinks that her works would gain artistically if she were 
willing to let the moral be implied.*’ Valera®® also objects to Fernan’s 
political, religious and social dissertations. The moral should not be 
presented in the form of an academic discourse, but “El fin moral o 
politico que una novela puede tener es indispensable que nazca y se 
manifiesta con el progreso mismo de la accién y desenvolvimiento de los 
caracteres...”®*, In his discussion of Nocedal’s Academy address, 
Valera discourses on the thesis novel, which he calls novela doctrinal and 
novela dogmdtica. He proscribes as a general rule any kind of dogmatism 
in the novel, for he is above all a partisan of art for art’s sake and believes 
that the end of poetry, the novel included, is beauty.” But he is not 
totally opposed to the divulgation of doctrines by means of the novel. 
He realizes that some good novels of the past have been doctrinal: 


No es esto conceder que la novela dogmA4tica haya nacido en nuestra edad. La 
Ciropedia es una novela politica, y el cuento de Apuleyo, singularmente el 
hermoso episodio de los amores de Psiquis y Cupido, est& lleno de simbolos de 
las m&s profundas doctrinas platénicas.” 


Valera, therefore, would not condemn all writers for expounding ques- 
tions of philosophy and science in literature; not Goethe, Jacobi, Tirso, 
for example. But ‘“‘no todos los hombres de imaginacién son hombres de 
ciencia, y no siéndolo, es lo mejor escribir novelas para deleitar honesta- 
mente sin sermones ni disertaciones.””” Although he does not expressly 
make the distinction between a doctrinal novel which openly lays down 
a thesis for proof and one in which the thesis is only inferred, it is clear 
from his remarks that of the two kinds he definitely prefers the latter. 

The reactionaries, we may say, in their preoccupation with the French 
novel and the Spanish imitations of the French, condemn the novel of 
social and political problems. But in their opposition, they recommend a 
“doctrinal” novel, at this time occasionally called ‘“‘novel of thesis,’’ that 
would deal with questions of moral and spiritual value to society. In a 
broad sense, then, the novel of “ideas” is generally encouraged. A line 

87 Tbid., xxv. $8 “Revista de Madrid” (1856), Obr. comp., xx, 266. 

*° Ibid., 267. Not all the comments on Fern4n Caballero’s sermonizing were as mild as 
these statements of Pacheco and Valera. Fern4n’s concern over the numerous caustic 
attacks on her neo-Catholicism and her “novelas devocionarias,” including an article by 
Valera himself, may be seen in some of her letters from 1859 to 1865. See: Argiiello, 
Epistolario, 123, 134; and Obras completas de Fernén Caballero, xtv (Epistolario), 397, 407. 

70 “Te la naturaleza y cardcter de la novela,” Obr. comp., xx1, 46. 

” Tbid., 47. 

™ Ibid., 48. Cf. Francisco Giner,” Proverbios ejemplares . . . (Ruiz Aguilera),” 1864, in 
Estudios de literatura y arte, 2a. ed. (Madrid, 1876), for a similar objection to sermonizing 
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544 The Spanish Novel of “Ideas” 


of battle is drawn between the traditionalists and authoritarians on the 
one hand and the revolutionaries on the other. The parallel to politics 
can clearly be seen. As far as criticism of the novel is concerned, however, 
the revolutionaries and democrats are conspicuous chiefly as targets of 
attack. A moderate liberalism is in evidence, but the predominant ex- 
pression of opinion is ultraconservative. 

From 1870 to 1880 there is a noticeable change in criticism of the novel. 
In the first place, there is a renewed en phasis on the general “transcen- 
dental” function ofthe novel and an increasing conviction that the novel 
should deal with important problems of contemporary society. From 
1875 to 1880 criticism treats to an important degree of what some call 
the novel of “ideas” and what others call the novel of “thesis” and 
novela tendenciosa. In the second place, didacticism versus art for art’s 
sake becomes a primary issue. In this decade, too, the political conditions 
of Spain are reflected in the criticism. As is naturally to be expected for 
the period following the revolution of 1868, the expression of liberal 
views becomes rather general. But the conservative forces have by no 
means become silent. 

In a statement which calls Neira de Mosquera to mind, Galdés” 

stresses the importance of the Spanish middle class as material for the 
novel and declares the Spanish novelist’s mission to be an examination 
and reproduction of the problems of contemporary society. The most im- 
portant problem is religion: 
Descuella en primer lugar el problema religioso, que perturba los hogares y 
ofrece contradicciones que asustan; porque mientras en una parte la falta de 
creencias afloja o rompe los lazos morales y civiles que forman la familia, en 
otras produce los mismos efectos el fanatismo y las costumbres devotas.” 


Luis Vidart™ sanctions the flexibility of the contemporary novel, which 
he thinks must embrace the many phases of modern civilization, includ- 
ing politics, morals, science, philosophy etc. Emilio Nieto recognizes the 
trend in poetry toward keeping pace with science in investigating the 
problems of contemporary life: “ ... esto es lo que se exige al poeta, y 
esto lo que realiza mediante el género épico-lirico, cuyas expresiones mas 
importantes son el drama y la novela.’’* Despite the acclaim accorded 
El sombrero de tres picos (1874), some were anxious to see Alarcén under- 
take a more serious type of literature. Luis Alfonso was surprised at the 


78 “Observaciones sobre la novela contempordnea en Espafia, Proverbios ejemplares y 
Proverbios cémicos, por D. Ventura Ruiz Aguilera,’’ Rev. de Esp., xv (1870), 162-172. 

™ Tbid., 167. 

7 “Ta novela en la edad moderna,” Rev. de Esp., xxt (1871), 34. 

%8 El realismo en el arte contempordneo (Madrid, [1874?]), p. 33. 
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novel’s strong seductive appeal when “‘ni fué concebida merced a largas 
vigilias y prolangados estudios, ni encierra asunto de gravedad, ni 
acrecienta con nuevos dones los tesoros de la moral, de la ciencia o de la 
historia.””” He continues: 

Menester es ahora, en nuestro siglo, en el que gustan las gentes de saber el por 
qué de las cosas, y de hallar alguna leccién o ensefianza en el fondo de lo que han 
a las manos; menester es, repito, dar a la estampa obras que mds importancia 
envuelvan y ms trascendencia impliquen.”* 


He welcomes El sombrero de tres picos as an example of a traditionally 
Spanish novel in contrast to the novel of foreign influence, but still he 
hopes that Alarcén will not renounce “mds graves obras.” 

After the appearance of Valera’s Pepita Jiménez (1874), Alarcén’s 

El escandalo (1875), and other novels of Valera, Galdés, and Pereda, 
critics are impressed with the importance of the “philosophical’’ move- 
ment in Spain and associate with it the revival of the Spanish novel. 
Manuel de la Revilla emphasizes first of all the psychological aspects of 
the novel. He sees in certain works of Valera, Alarcén and Galdés a 
fortunate adaptation of the psychological novel to Spain.”® But he speaks 
in the same breath of the social, philosophical, and psychological as- 
pects.*° That he considers the psychological-social novel a French im- 
portation can be seen from his review of El amor y el matrimonio (1876) 
of Ricardo Orgaz: 
... en la cual ha intentado su autor, con buen acuerdo, ensayarse en el género 
de novelas psicolégico-sociales que cultivan en Francia escritores insignes y que 
en Espafia comienza ahora a ser estimado. Por desgracia, el Sr. Orgaz ha imitado 
en demasf{a a sus modelos franceses, inspirandose en las doctrinas antisociales y 
en extraviados idealismos que le caracterizan... ™ 


Here, in Revilla’s opinion we may say, a Spanish author had fallen into 
the common error of most Spanish novelists of the century prior to 1870: 
free imitation of foreign models rather than a national adaptation; 
whereas Valera, Galdés, and (to a degree) Alarcén successfully adapted 
to Spain a foreign type of novel. 

Leopoldo Alas asserts in 1877 that the resurrection of the Spanish 
novel is undeniable and that fortunately it has come about in the field 
of the reflective or “philosophical” novel: 


™ “Una opinién acerca de este libro” (1874), prologue to El sombrero de tres picos 
(Madrid, 1906), p. 12. 18 Ibid., 13. 

79 See “Las ilusiones del Doctor Faustino, por D. Juan Valera,” Revista europea, v (1875), 
73; “Revista critica,” Revista contempordnea, vit (1877), 279-280 (apropos of Gloria). 

*° Cf. further “El escandalo, por Don Pedro Antonio de Alarc6n,” La Ilustracién 
espafiola y americana, xxvi (1875), 22. 
81 “Rev. crit.,” Rev. contemp., tv (1876), 126. 
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Algunos autores, pocos todavia,—pero ya seran muchos,—sintiéndose llenos de 
fuerzas adecuadas, han emprendido la meritoria empresa de remover y conmover 
la conciencia nacional, y hablando a la fantas{a de nuestro pueblo con poderosas 
imfgenes, llenas de frescura, originalidad y sabor de patria, despiertan en ellos 
dormidos gérmenes del pensamiento reflexivo de un suefio de siglos. Porque no 
hay que olvidar que no toda la filosoffa es cientffica, ni siquiera metédica, ni 
escolAstica siquiera; hay tambien la filosoffa de todas los dias y de todas las 
horas; ... Para este modo de filosofia, que pod{fa llamarse filosofia necesaria, 
sirven admirablemente las obras literarias, y la novela tendenciosa o filos6fica, o 
como se quiera, es ahora en nuestro pais de gran oportunidad. 

La primera filosoffa, aun en este aspecto vulgar, es la filosoffa de lo absoluto 
(aunque fuese para negarlo), y as{ lo han comprendido nuestros buenos novelis- 
tas, que por esta raz6n y otras no menos atendibles y que miran al tiempo actual 
y alas condiciones de nuestra raza, han tratado el problema religioso bajo uno u 
otro aspecto en sus principales producciones. ... La novela modernfsima es- 
pafiola ha empezado, pues, por donde debfa empezar; no ha podido ser mas 
oportuna: cuando los franceses confiesan que la suya degenera, se empequefice, 
notamos con placer purfsimo que la nuestra se acrisola, se ennoblece y se 
levanta ... pero no nos ciegue el orgullo; ellos ya han pasado por aqui. Juan 
Valjean podria ser abuelo de Gloria.* 


Palacio Valdés also approves of trascendencia in the novel, though with 
less emphasis than such writers as Revilla and Alas. The novel, he be- 
lieves, “puede servir y ha servido siempre para un fin social.’ He ap- 
plauds Galdés and Valera for their novels of “ideas.’’ Not until their 
day had the Spanish novel treated of the great ideas which characterize 
society. But he can not stomach Alarcén’s “philosophy”: ‘Dos cosas 
son las que no he podido digerir en mi vida: los langostinos y la filosofia 
de Alarcén.”® Félix Rosell*®’ sees the novel of “ideas” as a regular move- 
ment in Spain. Until now, he says, the majority of Spanish novelists 
have overlooked the great ideas underlying Spanish society and thus 
have given imperfect pictures; but 


Valera, Pérez Galdés, Correa y Alarcén.. . retratan con verdadera exactitud 
el espiritu que palpita en la sociedad para quien escriben, y buscan el argumento 
de sus obras en la resolucién de uno de los frecuentes problemas fntimos que 
agitan al hombre al recorrer la espinosa senda de la vida.** 


Further evidence of the importance attached to the “philosophical” 


82 Referring to a statement to this effect by a French critic, in the first part of his article. 

88 “Gloria, novela del sefior Pérez Galdés. (Primera parte),” Rev. eur., rx (1877), 208. 

* “Tos novelistas espafioles. Fernan Caballero,” Rev. eur., x1 (1878), 243. 

8 “Los nov. esp. D. Benito Pérez Galdés,” Rev. eur., x1 (1878), 338. 

% “Los nov. esp. D. Pedro Antonio de Alarc6n,”’ Rev. eur., x1 (1878), 467. 

87 “Ta cigarra. Relaci6n contemporanea, por D. José Ortega Munilla,” Rev. de Esp., 
Lxv1i (1879), 283. 88 Loc. cit. 
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movement may be seen in some of the classifications of the novel. 
Luis Vidart®* goes so far as to reduce the usual classification to two main 
divisions: novela narrativa (histérica) and novela reflexiva (filoséfica). 
When the critics shift from generalities to the examinatio. of specific 
works, much is said of the themes, theses, and problems presented by 
the novelists. Luis Vidart® interprets Pepita Jiménez as a novel having a 
moral and philosophical theme: the vindication of the laws of nature 
against exaggerated spiritualism. He declares also” that Dofia Luz 
(1879) is an exposition of social problems of great importance: celibacy 
and permanency of vows of priests and the indissolubility of marriage. 
Luis Alfonso” says that Las ilusiones del doctor Faustino (1875) is an 
exposition of the author’s theories. Valera here attacks false imagination 
and fantasies, but he chooses a poor basis in the weak and unstable 
Faustino, who, rather than his illusions, is his own downfall. Revilla” 
judges Pasarse de listo (1877) as a thesis novel. The thesis is: “pasarse de 
listo”’ is sometimes the equivalent of “pasarse de tonto.’”’ He finds fault 
with Valera’s novel, not for presenting a thesis, but for the poor char- 
acterizations. Alas views Valera as a novelist of “philosophical” themes: 


Se le dice al pfo lector: el vago misticismo inspirado por imprudentes ensefianzas 
engendradores de orgullo y aspiraciones falsas, zsabes cémo se llama? Se llama 
D. Luis de Vargas. gY sabes cual es el destino de ese ideal nebuloso que se cree 
afocado a imposibles grandezas? Pues es el casarse con Pepita Jiménez. 

Cuando la filosoffa se llama Pepita Jiménez, no se olvida jamés.™ 


He finds Valera’s filosofia too vague in general to allow of a precise im- 
pression. As for the religious problem, “Valera en Pepita Jiménez y en 
las Ilusiones del doctor Faustino, por miltiples respectos, habla de re- 
ligién con una especie de panteismo literario.”® 

El escéndalo, according to F. de Paula Canalejas, is not a book of 
entertainment; “se encamina a resolver un problema; mejor dicho, el 
problema de estos tiempos, la cuestién religiosa.’’* Canalejas thinks that 
Alarcén has the right to present a religious question. If irreligion has 
made use of the novel, he says, why not religion? In fact, if the novel is 


8° “Tyna nueva teorfa acerca de la clasificacién de las obras novelescas,’”’ Rev. contemp., 
vi (1876), 244. 

9 “Recuerdos de una polémica acerca de la novela de D. Juan Valera, Pepita Jiménez,” 
Rev. de Esp., i111 (1876), 269 ff. 

% “Ta literatura docente. Dofia Luz, novela original de D. Juan Valera,” Rev. de Esp., 
Lxvi1 (1879), 347. 

% “Tas ilusiones del doctor Faustino por D. Juan Valera,” La Ilustr. esp. y amer., XXVIII 
(1875), 59. % “Rev. crit.,” Rev. contemp., xvi (1878), 121-125. 

% “Gloria, ... ,”” Rev. eur. 1x (1877), 208. % Loc. cit. 

% “FJ escdndalo, novela por Pedro Antonio de Alarcén,” Rev. eur., v (1875), 132. 
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to paint modern life, “debe retratar las aberraciones de la cultura cient{- 
fica y la turbacién creciente de la conciencia religiosa ... La novela 
debe afrontar resuelta y tenazmente los misterios de la vida presente, de 
la edad que corre, ...’’*? But Alarcén has failed to grasp the religious 
question aright. It is not so simple as he presents it; Fabian Conde is too 
easily converted, and the novel becomes more of an exegesis on behalf of 
the Jesuits than a work of art. Revilla first welcomes El escdndalo, inter- 
preting it primarily as a psychological novel. In Alarcén, he says, the 
philosophical and moral conception is overshadowed by the artistic; 
whereas in Valera the philosophical element has preponderance over the 
artistic conception. Revilla thinks well of Alarcén’s novel, though he 
does criticize the characters and the inverisimilitude of Fabidn Conde’s 
easy and rapid conversion.** But after Alarc6én’s Academy address (1877), 
Revilla rejects El escéndalo on “philosophical” grounds: 


El impetuoso soldado de la libertad, el generoso espfritu sediente de progreso, 
aparecia convertido en colaborador de la obra tenebrosa que intenta consumar 
el ultramontanismo. Los problemas mds Arduos de la moral se resolvian en la 
obra con arreglo al m4s exagerado criterio mfstico; la conciencia humana que- 
daba aherrojado a los pies de un jesuita.*® 


He now maintains that Alarcén should never have tried the novela 
filosé6fica, but it is obvious that Revilla objects to Alarcén’s espousal of 
neo-Catholicism rather than his venture in the “philosophical’’ novel. 
Alas also centers upon the religious problem in speaking of El escéndalo: 


Alarcén en su mas alabada novela, El escéndalo, trata el problema religioso en 
sus relaciones con la conciencia moral. . . . gQué representaba El escdéndalo? La 
solucién del pasado, y con formula bien concreta y conocida: el jesuitismo. .. . 
Los partidarios de la tradicién y de la autoridad estaban de enhorabuena; tenfan 
un novelista filoséfico, trascendental, que resolvia los m4s apurados casos de 
conciencia con el criterio de Loyola . . . 1° 

The contemporary novels of Galdés are welcomed for their handling 
of important questions of Spanish life. Revilla in particular calls atten- 
tion to their “transcendental” aspect. Dofia Perfecta (1876), he says 
“encierra no poca trascendencia” in painting the obscurantism of pro- 
vincial cities.'' Gloria (1877) plants a grave problem in the field of the 
psychological-social novel,’ and although the same problem has been 
treated in Octaveo Feuillet’s Sibylle, Galdés is much more profound 


7 Loc. cit. 

98 “F] escdndalo, novela por Pedro Antonio de Alarc6n,” La Ilustr. esp. y amer., XXVI 
(1875), 22-23. 

99 “Bocetos literarios. Don Pedro Antonio de Alarc6n,”’ Rev. contemp., x1 (1877), 23. 

100 “Gloria... ,”” Rev. eur., tX (1877), 209. 


101 “Rey. crit.,” Rev. contemp., tv (1876), 377. 102 Tdem., vit (1877), 279. 
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than Feuillet.'% Gloria is the most “transcendental’’ novel in Spain 
today. La familia de Leén Roch (1879) raises questions of religious 
faith, which means intolerance, and divorce.'!® Revilla considers this 
novel inferior poetically to Gloria but superior morally and socially. 
Alas, who is always ready to praise Galdés, likes Gloria especially.’ 
He declares that the Episodios nacionales were enjoyed by some for 
their freshness and lack of trascendencia but that the greater part of the 
reading public preferred a national novel that would treat of cosmo- 
politan questions.’ In Gloria Galdés attends exclusively to religion. 
He has achieved much more than Alarcén and Valera. The religious 
problem is treated in Gloria with precise and transparent logic. The 
major part of the poets who try to personify an ideal waste their time 
because they take false examples to work with. This is true in the case 
of Fabian Conde and Faustino but not with Gloria. Palacio Valdés! like- 
wise praises Galdés for his novels of ‘‘ideas,”” notably Gloria. But Galdés 
is attacked for his unorthodoxy. Pereda, who is representative of the 
orthodox Catholic group, laments in correspondence with Galdés,’* that 
the latter in Gloria has finally given in to his tendency toward the novela 
volteriana. He sees in Gloria an attack on Catholicism; whereas in Dofia 
Perfecta, he considers the attack as directed simply at hypocrisy in 
Catholicism. He does not argue on the question of doctrinism in the 
novel, but on the particular view which Galdds takes of the religious 
question. When Galdés in reply reminds Pereda of the political color 
of Los hombres de pro, Pereda remarks that if his own novel had been 
criticized for its political satire, even more criticism could be expected 
of a novel on religion. Dofia Perfecta, Gloria and La familia de Leén 
Roch at first evoke bitter criticism from Menéndez y Pelayo on the 
religious question. He calls Galdés “el heterodoxo por excelencia, el 
enemigo implacable y frio del Catolicismo,’’"® although he is able later 


108 Tdem., 1x (1877), 379. 1% Tbid., 381. 

10 “Anflisis y ensayos. La familia de Leén Roch por Benito Pérez Galdés,” Rev. contemp., 
x1x (1879), 503. 

16 “Gloria... ,” Rev. eur., rx (1877), 208 ff. Cf. Edith Fishtine “ ‘Clarfn’ in His Early 
Writing,” Romanic Review, xx1x (1938), 333. 

107 Later, when his interest in the “philosophical”? movement has subsided, Alas is 
careful to assure his readers that he thinks highly of the Episodios nacionales; see ‘Gloria 
(Pérez Galdés). Primera parte,”’ Solos de Clarin, 4th ed. (Madrid, 1891), footnote, p. 365 
(first edition: 1881). 

108 “Tos nov. esp. D. Benito Pérez Galdés,” Rev. eur., xt (1878), 335-339, 400-405. 

109 See José Ma. de Cossfo, La obra literaria de Pereda, Santander, 1934, pp. 129 ff. 
Pereda expresses the same sentiment in a letter to Menéndez y Pelayo; see M. Artigas, 
“De la correspondencia entre Pereda y Menéndez y Pelayo,” BBM P, xv (1933), 92, letter 
of Feb. 15, 1877. 

00 Historia de los heterodosos espafioles, vi11 [1882] (Madrid 1932), p. 486s 
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to judge Galdés serenely from a purely literary viewpoint and to refer 
to Gloria as one of the novelist’s best works, the conflict presented in it 
being “puramente doméstico y de amor, aunque sea todavia poco 
verosimil en Espafia.””™4 

Pereda’s novels are also greeted with considerable discussion of 
trascendencia and theses.™* The Bocetos al temple (1876) are recognized 
as having “un sentido filoséfico y moralizadora en mas alto grado que 
en Ins cuadros de costumbres a que debe su reputacién el Sr. Pereda.”!* 
El buey suelto (1878) is severely criticized as 2 diatribe against celibacy. 
An anonymous writer!‘ denounces Pereda’s use of invectives, his in- 
dulgence in caricature, and the narrow applicability of the customs 
described. On similar grounds Alas“ attacks El buey suelto, in his 
opinion a novela tendenciosa despite Pereda’s assertion to the contrary; 
but he praises Don Gonzalo Gonzdlez de la Gonzalera (1879), in which, 
curiously enough, he is able to view politics as a secondary theme." 
Menéndez y Pelayo would have liked to remain aloof to the polemics 
on the “transcendental” aspect of Pereda’s novels. He was hostile to 
the controversial novel of his time. He preferred to evaluate the novel 
from the standpoint of pure art without indulging in arguments over 
temporary fads of a doctrinal and moralizing nature. Of Tipos trashu- 
mantes (1877) he says: 


No le abran los que buscan en cada obra de imaginacién grandes problemas 
sociales y otras inocentadas por el mismo orden, materia luego de pesadas e 
impertinentisimas controversias en Ateneos y corrillos."” 


He declares that he knows Pereda had no recondite or ultratranscen- 
dental end in writing this collection: 


ni quiso reformar el mundo, ni echarse a misionero, ni hacer novelas teolégicas 
(una de las gracias que nos ha traido esta bienaventurada época, con ser la 


1 “T), Benito Pérez Galdés . . . ” (1897), Estudios de crit. lit., v (Madrid, 1908), p. 112. 

112 A fairly comprehensive view of the contemporary criticism of Pereda can be had from 
Cossfio’s La obra lit. de Pereda, although the book would be of more value if the summaries 
and quotations were fuller. 

u3 “Boletin bibliogr4fico. Bocetos al temple por J. M. de Pereda,” Rev. de Esp., 111 (1876), 
574. 

4“ F] buey suelto... Cuadros... por J. M. Pereda,” Rev. de Esp., yx11 (1878), 285. 

15 “*F] buey suelto,” Solos de Clarin, 241-255. The sharp criticism of this novel Alas would 
later have modified, because of the admiration which he came to have for Pereda; see 
footnote, p. 241; also “‘prélogo de la cuarta edicién,” p. 2. 

16 “Don Gonzdlo Gonzdlez de la Gonzalera (Pereda),’’ Solos de Clarin, 354-360. 

117 “Ti pos trashumantes. Croquis a pluma, por don José Ma. de Pereda,”’ Revista Canta- 
bro-Asturiana, 20 de agosto de 1877 (quoted from Miguel Artigas, ‘Un episodio descono- 
cido de la juventud de Menéndez y Pelayo,” BBMP, x (1928), 295. 
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mfs olvidadiza de tan graves materias y hasta del catecismo), ni poltticas, ni 
humanitarias, sino describir tipos y gracejas y divertirse."!* 


Apparently Menéndez y Pelayo was drawn into the controversies on 
Pereda’s works for two main reasons: his ardent friendship with Pereda 
and his strong Catholic sentiment. However much he preferred to discuss 
Pereda’s skill as a painter of types and customs and his realism, though 
he discounts the significance of the term “realism,” Pereda’s increasing 
inclination toward the novel of thesis led him to defend what from a 
purely esthetic standpoint he would have chosen not to consider. Not 
until the appearance of De tal palo tal astilla (1880) did he say that 
Pereda wrote a novel of thesis. And yet, in reference to El buey suelto, he 
contends that because of the grave, doctoral aspect together with 
physiological analysis which the anti-matrimonial theme has taken in 
modern Europe, “es obligacién ineludible en el escritor cristiano y de 
bien ordenado entendimiento, aplicar su ingenio a reparaciém del edi- 
ficio social, lidiando por la familia, que es su primera y necesaria base.’’"* 
He watched for a while with disdain the polemic on Don Gonzalo Gonzélez 
de la Gonzalera,”° and then wrote an article (La Jlustr. esp. y amer., 
28 de febr. de 1879) in its defense. He maintains that Pereda wished to 
prove nothing, that political satire is only a secondary consideration and 
not the primary intention of Pereda, and he hastens into a praise of the 
characters, types and scenes.” Of De tal palo tal astilla he says: 


...es un libro de tesis, en que abandonando el autor, hasta cierto punto, la 
observacién desinteresada, principal musa suya, trata de inculcar, aunque no 
directamente, no una, sino muchas y varias moralidades. Plantea, pues, lo que 
llaman ahora conflicto o problema religioso, ...'* 


and concludes with a statement which expresses his real feeling in regard 
to a novela tendenciosa: 


De tal palo tal astilla es, hasta el presente, la Ginica tentativa de Pereda en el 
campo de la novela tendenciosa. Como si hubiera querido desagraviar a los criticos 
amantes del arte puro y desinteresado, escribié6 inmediatamente otro libro [E/ 
sabor de la tierruca], de los que no prueba nada ni van a ninguna parte sino a 
hacer sentir y gozar. Posible ser& que, . . . le nieguen algunos alcance y trans- 


U8 Loc. cit. 

119 “Prélogo” to Los hombres de pro, lv. Although this prologue was written in 1884, in 
its discussion of individual works it is essentially a résumé of what the author had previ- 
ously said when Pereda’s novels first appeared; see his own statement, p. lii; also Cossfo, 
p. 5. The observations in the “prélogo” on El buey suelto are in fact a repetition of an 
article, “El buey suelto...,” in the Rev. de Esp., txt1 (1878), 564-566, which is signed 
“X” and which is undoubtedly by Menéndez y Pelayo since much of its language is re- 
peated in the “prélogo.” 120 See Cossfo, 124. 

121 See “Prélogo” to Los hombres de pro, \viii ff. 2 Tbid., \xii. 
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cendencia, y hasta le disputen el titulo de novela. Cuesti6n de nombres, propia 
de retéricos ociosos.™ 


In his opposition to the ‘transcendental’ novel, Menéndez y Pelayo 
represents a minority among the critics of the day. He is obviously 
opposed to didacticism, but what he most objects to is that the novel 
embrace social, religious, and political problems; and possibly his ani- 
mosity to the problem novel is abetted by his own conservatism in 
religion and politics at a time when conservatism is on the defensive. 
Other critics approve of the problem novel but at the same time let it 
be known that they do not favor a dogmatic exposition of the novel’s 
central theme. The critics of this time show little inclination to make a 
distinction between the two terms commonly applied to the novel which 
deals with a “transcendental” theme or problem: novela de tesis and 
novela tendenciosa. But they do make a distinction between offering a 
thesis for proof or posing a problem for solution and the impartial pres- 
entation of a problem from which the reader may draw his own con- 
clusion. 

Galdés, speaking of the conflict arising between skepticism and im- 

morality on the one hand and religion on the other, says: ‘‘Sabemos 
que no es el novelista el que ha de decidir directamente estas graves 
cuestiones, pero si tiene la misién de reflejar esta turbacién honda .. .’’4 
He makes clear, as he discusses Ruiz Aguilera’s Proverbios ejemplares y 
proverbios cémicos (1870), that he does not favor direct teaching in the 
novel: 
Nada de abstracciones, nada de teorias, a quisélo se trata de referir y de expresar, 
no de desarrollar tesis morales m4s o menos raros, y empingorotados; sélo se 
trata de decir lo que somos unos y otros, los buenos y los malos, diciéndolo 
siempre con arte. Si nos corregimos, bien; si no, el arte ha cumplido su mi- 
si6én, ... ™® 


Valera in his forewords to Pepita Jiménez and Dofia Luz takes cog- 
nizance of the contemporary emphasis on the novela docente. Of Pepita 
Jiménez he says: “...no tuve propésito de demostrar esto o de im- 
pugnar aquello; de burlarme de un ideal y de encomiar otro; de mos- 
trarme mds pfo o menos pio. Mi propésito se limité a escribir una obra 
de entretenimiento.’ In the dedicatoria of Dofia Luz, however, he 
seems to make a concession to the novela docente: 


Por lo dem4s, aunque la novela no divierta, creo yo que vale algo por las muy 
graves y severas lecciones que contiene. 


123 Tbid., Ixviii. 
1% “Observ. sobre la nov. contemp....,” Rev. de Esp., xv (1870), 167. 
1% Tbid., 170. 1% ““Prélogo” (1875), Pepita Jiménez, 6 (Obr. comp. tv). 
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El desastrado caso del P. Enrique deberé servir de escarmiento y grabar en la 
mente del cortesano viejo, como moraleja principal, aquellas advertencias 
divinas con que el ilustre Pietro Bembo hermosea . . . El Cortesano.'*” 


The advertencias which Padre Enrique did not heed are in brief: let not 
the contemplation of earthly beauty in individual form interfere with 
your efforts to embrace the conception of the universal beauty of the 
realm of ideas. And Valera concludes: “Ahora que esté en moda lo 
docente, digame V. con franqueza si mi novela no ensefia algo cuando 
esto ensefia.”’?* In view of Valera’s previously expressed and unmistak- 
able aversion to didacticism in the novel, we may properly assume that 
his pretension of teaching is ironical here.”* It is probable, however, 
that he is perfectly willing that the “lesson” be deduced. At least, the 
presentation of a philosophical theme, in this case ideal beauty, would 
be in harmony with his previous statements on philosophical doctrines 
in the novel. 

Despite the importance which Alas attaches to the novela tendenciosa, 
he does not praise such a novel solely because it is tendenciosa. The 
greatest novel is one in which the ensefianza is inclosed in an artistic 
copy of reality. The lesson should be deducible but not openly taught. 
This, he thinks, Galdés achieves: 


Las novelas contempordneas del Sr. Pérez Galdés son tendenciosas, sf, pero no 
se plantea en ellas tal o cual probleme social, como suele decir la gacetilla, sino 
que como son copia artistica de la realidad, es decir, copia hecha con reflexién, no 
de pedazos inconexos, sino de relaciones que abarcan una finalidad, sin lo cual 
no serian bellas, encierran profunda ensefianza, ni m4s ni menos, como sin‘la 
realidad misma que también la encierra, . . . *° 


Palacio Valdés admits that the novel may serve a social purpose.” It 
may teach but it is above all a work of art; its primary end is beauty.’ 
Fern4n Caballero communicates the trascendencia of her works by a 
multitude of “ideas esparcidas sin gran razén y pertenencia por el curso 
de ellas,” rather than from the conception and development of an idea." 
What Palacio Valdés admires is the achievement of a profound concept 
in a non-didactic work of art like Gloria, where the idea is subordinated 
to art and beauty.™ If we are to judge from Pereda’s statements on his 


127 “A la Sefiora Condesa de Gomar,”’ Dofia Luz, 5-6 (Obr. comp. 111). 138 Tbid., 8, 

2 Luis Vidart (“La literatura docente, Dovia Luz... . ,” Rev. de Esp., txvmt (1879), 
354) looks upon Valera’s dedicatoria as ironical, but says that if the novelist did intend to 
uphold a “misticismo idealista,” he has fortunately achieved just the opposite. 

0 “Ta familia de Leon Roch,” Solos de Clarin, 216. 

ial “Tos nov. esp. Fernén Caballero,” Rev. eur., x1 (1878), 243. 

12 Loc. cit. 133 Tbid., 248. 

4 “Tos nov. esp. D. Benito Pérez Galdés,” Rev. eur., xt (1878), 338. 
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own works, we may assume that he like Menéndez y Pelayo was opposed 
to a novelist’s posing a problem for proof, although he reserved the 
right to base a novel upon some definite theme. Of El buey suelto he 
says: 

. .. no me guié el propodsito de resolver en ellos [estos cuadros] problema alguno 
sino el de fantasear sobre un tema determinado, con el mismo derecho que han 
tenido otros escritores para fantasear con opuesta tendencia; .. . 


He disclaims any “transcendental” intention: “Lo serio, lo ingenioso, 
lo transcendental, el libro, en fin, que se necesita, escribalo quien haya 
nacido para tan alta impresa.’"* He maintains that politics in Don 
Gonzalo ...is only secondary.’ With the appearance of Gloria, how- 
ever, Pereda begins to think of demonstrating the solution of the re- 
ligious problem which Galdés had treated.™* 

Those who advocate didacticism in the novel, in opposition to the 
principles represented by the foregoing writers, are motivated primarily 
by a moral sentiment. The question of morality in the novel is a promi- 
nent issue around 1875. The critics align themselves on two opposite 
sides. Some believe in teaching morality by praising virtue and con- 
demning vice. This attitude is a continuation of the reactionary senti- 
ment of the preceding decades. The opposition to this group is led by 
the partisans of “art for art’s sake.’’ Morality thus becomes a question 
from the standpoint of esthetics. 

Alarcén’s Academy address in 1877 affords one important view of 
the question. It is an effort to harmonize the moralist’s tenets with 
esthetics, but it reveals Alarcén as being predominantly on the side of 
the moralists. Realizing that some writers had exaggerated a legitimate 
aspiration by maintaining that art should be nothing more than a re- 
ligious expression or a medium for teaching, he condemns this opinion 
from a literary viewpoint, though sympathizing personally, for to him 
“fa moral verdadera es la predicada por Jesucristo.’"**° He proposes, 
however, to defend morality without “confundir la bondad metafisica 
con la ortodoxia catédlica.”™! He directs his arguments mainly to the 
champions of art for art’s sake, who he believes, would separate Art 
from Morality, or in other words, Ja Bondad from la Belleza. But la 
Belleza, la Verdad and la Bondad, although distinct in their spheres of 
action, must always be concentric and harmonious; beauty cannot 


18% Dedication of the first edition, “Al sefior D. M. Menéndez y Pelayo,” El buey suelto 
(Madrid, 1899), p. 5. 1% Tbid., 7. 187 See Cossfo, La obra lit. de Pereda, 117. 

188 See Artigas, ‘“De la correspondencia entre Pereda y Menéndez y Pelayo,” BBMP., 
xv (1933), 92. 

139 “Tiscurso sobre la moral en el arte,” Juicos literarios y artisticos (Madrid, 1921), pp. 
7-58. 40 Thid., 24. Ml Loc. cit. 
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exist indifferent to or independent of morality.“ To maintain the con- 
trary is to place evil and iniquity in the realm of beauty. The theory of 
art for art’s sake leads eventually to the downfall of the entire social 
structure. Impiety and base materialism (of the French) must be 
ardently combatted. 

Revilla answers Alarcén in severe tone, saying that the latter has 
completely misunderstood the subject. The partisans of art for art’s 
sake have never maintained that the bad and the immoral are beautiful. 
They maintain simply that Beauty and Good are different and that the 
former does not have to include a moral tendency. Evil is not beautiful 
in itself but may be used in art to throw Good into relief or because it 
may contain a certain element of good; for example, Don Juan Tenorio 
and, Milton’s Satan. Theoretically, immorality is legitimate in art; it 
may be and should be condemned from a social standpoint but not from 
the standpoint of esthetics. There is a difference in saying that art is 
indifferent to morality and saying that it is hostile to morality. The 
latter would mean that art must be docente. 

Basically, the debate resolves itself simply into the question of whether 
or not literature should be used to teach morality. Both sides would 
agree on the point that art should be morally useful, that is, moral in the 
sense of being related to the spiritual life of society. But the group 
represented by Revilla takes a much broader view of “morality” than 
the group represented by Alarcén. 

Most of the better known critics assume an attitude similar to that 
of Revilla, and it may be said also, that of Valera. They believe that 
art should be in harmony with good morals but that it should not be 
used to teach morals. The end of art is beauty. The bad and ugly in life 
may find representation in art if they are treated as negative forces. 
The moral value of literature should be indirectly and subtly derived. 
Luis Vidart,’ reviewing his polemic with José Navarrete on Pepita 
Jiménez, repeats his defense of this novel against the attacks of im- 
morality leveled at Valera. Stating that most “literatura amena’’ is 
criticized at that time for being immoral, he regrets that this is true 
in the case of a novel whose tendency is “progresiva, y por lo tanto 
verdaderamente moralizadora. Valera al negar en Pepita Jiménez el ideal 
mistico, al revindicar los fueros de la naturaleza ante la invasién de las 
exageraciones espiritualistas, ha servido, desde la esfera del arte, al 
progreso de la conciencia moral de la humanidad.’’" Navarrete criticized 

18 Thid., 53. 143 “Rey, crit.,” Rev. contemp., vir (1877), 121-124. 

44 ““F] realismo en el arte dram4tico” (summaries of addresses given in the Ateneo), 
Rev. eur., tv (1875), 116 (address of Montoro). 


45 “Recuerdos de una polémica acerca de la novela de D. Juan Valera, Pepita Jiménez,” 
Rev. de Esp., i111 (1876), 269-284. 48 Thid., 269-270. 
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Valera for not offering an affirmative dogma for the ideal (mysticism) 

which he destroys. Vidart replies that direct teaching must not be ex- 
pected of art. The new ideal must be deduced from the negation of the 
old. The battle is thus sharply drawn between one group that is pre- 
dominantly “progressive” and another that is predominantly tra- 
ditionalist. The former object to morality for morality’s sake just as 
the latter object to art for art’s sake. 

From the discussions centering on the “transcendental” trend in the 
novel of the 1870’s, the following critical views are discernible: (1) the 
esthetic view, which prefers to judge these novels from the standpoint 
of pure art; (2) the “philosophical” view, emphasizing ideas in the novel; 
(3) opposition to the presentation of theses in the novel; (4) opposition 
to specific tendencies, the two main views being the orthodox or tra- 
ditionalist and the progressive or liberal view; (5) moralism, didacticism, 
advocacy of la literatura docente; (6) opposition to didacticism, though 
admitting the development of definite themes. The most debated ques- 
tions, apparently, were didacticism versus art for art’s sake (which would 
subordinate moral and social themes to art)? and progressivism versus 
traditionalism. The most important critical opinion favored the sub- a 
jugation if not the elimination of the didactic element And, with the 
exception of Menéndez y Pelayo, the most important expression of 
opinion might be called liberal rather than orthodox Catholic. 

We may summarize for the entire period of our study as follows: 
Critical opinion was fairly consistent in advocating a serious and useful 
purpose for the novel. There was a general agreement that the modern 
novel should be ¢rascendental, that it should proceed from some basically 
profound or moral idea, moral in the sense of relating to the spiritual 
and intellectual life of society. This view approved of the novel’s em- 
bracing various social, religious, political and even scientific themes. 
Early in the period the orientation is toward France. The French were 
recognized as having a “philosophical” novel, which the Spaniards 
lacked. However, opposition to the French novel was voiced by some, 
not because it was “philosophical” but primarily because of the nature 
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447 Revilla states in 1877 that there are two great problems which occupy literary men 
of the day and are constant subjects of debate: ‘‘Versa el uno sobre la naturaleza de la con- 
cepci6n artistica, y el otro sobre el fin que la obra de arte puede proponerse, y dan lugar: 
el primero a dos grandes escuelas, la idealista y la realista; y el segundo a dos poderosas J 
tendencias, la representada por los partidarios del arte docente, y la que se simboliza en 
la conocida férmula: el arte por el arte.” See “La tendencia docente en la literatura con- 
temporanea” (1877), Obras de D. Manuel de la Revilla (Madrid, 1883), p. 137. And he 
would make trascendencia in literature secondary to Ja belleza. 
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of its “‘philosophy,”’ which was thought to be pessimistic, skeptical and 
morally dangerous. After 1850 this opposition became much more in- 
tense and the Catholic reaction tended to overshadow “philosophical”’ 
aspects of the novel which did not support morality, religion and the 
constituted political authority. From 1870 to 1880 the general ‘‘tran- 
scendental” mission of the novel was given renewed emphasis. The 
course of critical thought seemed to resume where it had left off some 
twenty years before. From 1875 to 1880 critics recognized that Spain 
had an important “philosophical”? movement of its own in the novel. 
Throughout the entire period, political conditions in Spain are reflected 
in criticism, and political as well as religious beliefs often account for 
biased judgments of individual works and authors. Viewed as a gener- 
ality, the change in political sentiment seems to be from a mixture of 
moderate liberalism and conservatism in the early part of the period 
to a severe conservatism following the midcentury and then to a rather 
broad liberalism in the 1870’s. 

Of the specific manifestations of the novel of “ideas,’”’ the novel of 
social problems is the most important. Morality, religion and humani- 
tarianism are often corollary considerations. The belief that the novel 
should concern itself with important social questions of contemporary 
life was held by critics before 1850, who were thinking primarily of the 
French novel. With the reaction, the term “social novel”’ came to have 
a stigma attached to it because of the evil doctrines seen in various 
French social novels and Spanish imitations of the French. From 1870 
to 1880, however, the novel of social problems again received general 
encouragement. The Spanish novelists of this decade were praised for 
their novelas tendenciosas or novels of thesis in which they dealt with 
subjects of primarily social significance. Religion itself was at this time 
discussed as a social problem. Differences of opinion arose chiefly over 
the attitude which the novelist assumed toward his subject. 

There was an early advocacy of the moral and instructive function 
of the novel. This became more intense with the growth of the moral 
and religious reaction. Opposition to immorality in French literature 
was common to nearly all Spanish critics, but open teaching in the novel 
gave rise to much debate. This question did not become an issue in the 
1840’s. With the emphasis of the 1850’s on the moral and religious 
mission of the novel, however, an opposition to moralism and didacticism 
became apparent. This opposition was led by the partisans of art for 
art’s sake, Valera being the outstanding representative. In the 1870's 
the group which emphasized esthetics became much larger, and di- 
dacticism as opposed to art for art’s sake became one of the most de- 
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bated questions. Most of the important critics objected not only to 
moralism but to the dogmatic exposition of social and political questions 


ie ae 4 RE 


as well. 

It is thus apparent that the “philosophical-social’’ aspect of the novel ] 
of 1875-1880 was in keeping with a rather consistent expression of critical 
tastes during the several preceding decades. On the other hand, the ie 


tendency toward didacticism was meeting with a growing disfavor. 
Critics were increasingly emphasizing esthetics, even at the expense of 
social problems, and in this respect were anticipating the swing away q 
from the novel of thesis.’ ‘ 
SHERMAN H. Eorr 
Washington University 
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48 The following revistas, not cited in the footnotes, were examined and found to have 
little of importance to this paper and very little indeed in the way of criticism of the novel: 
Cartas espafiolas, 1831-32 (1-v); El Criticén, papel volante, 1835 (nos. 1-5); El Artista, 
1835-36 (1-111); No me olvides, 1837 (nos. 1-41); EJ Siglo XIX, 1837-38 (ser. 1-2); La Re- 
vista europea, 1837 (1-v); El Panorama, 1838-40 (ep. 1-2); El Entreacto, 1839; La Esper- 
anza, 1839-40 (ser. 1-2); Revista gaditana, 1840 (1); Revista cientifica y literaria, 1847 (1); 
Revista europea, 1848-49 (i-1v); La Ilustracion, 1849-57 (1-1x); Revista de Espanta y sus 
provincias de ultramar, 1850 (1-v111); Album pintoresco de la Biblioteca Espanola, 1852-53; 
Revista espaftola de ambos mundos, 1853-55 (1-1v); El Padre Cobos, 1855-56 (ep. 1-2); El 
Domingo, 1857; El Pensamiento de Valencia, 1857-58 (1-11); El Criticén, papel volante, 1859 
(nos. 6-8) ; El Genio del hogar, 1861-62 (1); El Cascabel, 1864-66; Revista hispano-americana, 
1865 (1); El Averiguador, 1871. 




















XXVII 
MORE SW!INBURNE-D’ANNUNZIO PARALLELS 


N 1896 Enrico Thovez, in an essay on L’arte del comporre di Gabriele 

d’ Annunzio,' made an open accusation of plagiarism, and supported 
it by pointing out numerous parallels between d’Annunzio’s work and 
passages from Flaubert, Baudelaire, Maeterlinck, Verlaine, Shelley, 
and Whitman. Croce undertook d’Annunzio’s defense,? and Thovez, in 
a reply to Croce, became so satirical as to remark: “Mi vien da pensare 
al propositio di un amico mio, il quale afferma burlescamente di voler 
dare un’ edizione delle opere del d’Annunzio ‘col testo a fronte’.’* In 
the same essay he adds Tommasseo and Maupassant to the list of 
creditors. 

Since this opening of the question, a great deal of discussion of both 
the sources and the literary ethics of d’Annunzio has appeared, and 
borrowings from many other writers have been noted. It is probable 
that d’Annunzio used Swinburne more extensively than any other 
writer, and an astonishingly large number of parallels have already been 
printed.‘ The purpose of this note is to add eighteen parallels (from 
d’Annunzio’s plays, with one exception) which, so far as I am aware, 
have not been pointed out before, and to call attention to a few points 
of interest concerning d’Annunzio’s use of his borrowed material. 

There are a number of general similarities which amply justify 
Huneker’s reference to d’Annunzio as “this Swinburne of Italy.’ 
Meozzi comments® that both poets show a high sense of the destiny of 
man, and idolatry of art, a love of eloquence shown in strikingly similar 
sorts of verbal splendor, and a passion for heroes and the sea. To these 
traits we may add the use of a stock character who might be called the 
tiger-woman—a creature compounded of beauty, lust, and sadistic fury. 
The story of Phaedra demanded some such character (though Racine, 
laboring under the bienséances, succeeded in evading the necessity), but 


1 Reprinted in Thovez, L’arco d’Ulisse (Napoli: Ricciardi, 1921), pp. 32-47. 

2 La Critica (March, 1898, and Nov., 1903). 

* Thovez, Il pastore, il gregge, e la zampogna (Napoli: Ricciardi, 1926), p. 170.—This 
book, first published in 1910, contains several essays on d’Annunzio, one of them, “I mio 
ed il tuo” (pp. 162-172), dealing entirely with the accusation of plagiarism. 

* See Paul Falzon, “Reminiscences of Swinburne in d’Annunzio,” N & Q, 11th Series, 
v, 210-203. Falzon’s passages are included in the large collection of Swinburne-d’Annunzio 
parallels which appeared in four studies of the ‘‘Fonti d’Annunziane” in La Critica, vim; 
22-31; x, 257-263; x1, 431-440; x11, 15-25. 

5 Huneker, Iconoclasts: A Book of Dramatists (N. Y.: Scribner’s, 1914), p. 323. 

6 Antero Meozzi, Significato della vita e dell’ opera di Gabriele d’ Annunzio (Pisa: Vallerini, 
1929), 1, 264-265. 
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Dolores, Faustine, Basiliola, and La Comnéna, to name only a few 
typical ones, give ample evidence of a fondness for the character in 
itself. This woman and the passionate strain of verse in which she is 
presented are probably the most distinctive similarities, for the charac- 


teristics listed by Meozzi are shared by a number of fin de siécle poets. ] 
However, even when we make all possible allowance for the general so 
incidence of some of these traits, the coincidence of the entire group . a 


is striking. 

One of the most interesting things about d’Annunzio’s use of Swin- ez 
burne is the deliberation with which he apparently worked. His borrow- . Sa 
ings are too exact to be the result of vague recollection, and in several e: 
passages he has made careful mosaics of Swinburnian lines. No. 6. in ee 
the list at the end of this article, is a good example. The first two lines of 
Swinburne are used in a rhetorical rather than a logical parallel, though 
the climactic use of antique is imitated. The three passages from The 3 
Triumph of Time, however, are all parts of a general apostrophe to the 3 
sea in Swinburne. D’Annunzio has taken them out of a passage of some : 
fifty lines and fitted them into his own apostrophe to Rome, changing 
the last line, in order to make it fit into its new context, from the idea 
of impersonal faithfulness to that of jealous vengeance. 

A speech from La cittd morta shows an even more extensive dove- 
tailing of lines. Anna says: 


te 


ehikanetee™ 


mA 


Io ho gia messo i miei giorni e i miei sogni fuori dell’ anima mia:—i giorni che 
sono passati, i sogni che si sono spenti. Io vorrei che nessuno avesse pieta di me, 
che nessuno tentasse di consolarmi. Vorrei trovare qualche cammino tranquillo 
per i miei piedi incerti, qualche luogo dove il sonno e il dolore si confondessere, 
dove non fosse strepito né curiosita, né alcuno vedesse o ascoltasse. (111, iii.)’ 


bE RL ia ot lets meee ASH 


The first part comes directly from The Triumph of Time: 


aden iiss 


I have put my days and dreams out of mind, 
Days that are over, dreams that are done. (1, 35.)® 


aa 


The remainder of Anna’s speech is from the same poem, but from a part 
some 150 lines later. Also, the two principal ideas are reversed: 


WT a 


I have found a way for the failing feet, 
A place for slumber and sorrow to meet; 
There is no rumor about the place, 

Nor light, nor any that sees or hears. 


hele 


gsi bes 


7 Since d’Annunzio’s plays were read in various editions, references are given simply 
by act and scene for the prose plays, and by line for those in verse. The speaker is always 
named. 

8 All Swinburne references are to Collected Poetical Works by Algernon Charles Swinburne 
(N. Y.: Harper, n.d.). 
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I have hidden my soul out of sight, and said 
“Let none take pity upon thee, none 
Comfort thy crying... (1, 40-41.) 










It is interesting to note further that a passage which serves as a general 
introduction to the second of the Swinburne quotations was used by 
d’Annunzio in Pia che l’amore.® 

The impression of painstaking borrowing is strengthened by d’An- 
nunzio’s tendency to take large portions from a few poems of Swinburne. 
The Triumph of Time and Phaedra are clearly his favorite sources, and 
he uses them repeatedly. Since Swinburne’s Phaedra is a single scene in 
dramatic form, representing the moment when Phaedra declares her 
love to Hippolytus and he repulses her, it supplies excellent material 
for the scenes of almost insane passion of which d’Annunzio is so fond. 
He draws upon this source largely for his own Fedra and for the delirious 
' passion of Gauro, the last of the prisoners to be slain by Basiliola in 
La nave. In Fedra and La nave together he uses about one-fifth of Swin- 
burne’s Phaedra, and from one passage of nineteen lines he borrows six 
extracts which add up to about fourteen lines of the original. These 
borrowings are all indicated, here and there, in the Critica collection, 
but it is worth while to collect them and set them by the connected 
passage from which they are taken, in order to see the lengths to which 
; d’Annunzio’s borrowing sometimes goes. A part of one of Phaedra’s 
speeches of entreaty in Swinburne follows: 























I do but bid thee be unmerciful, 
Even the one thing thou art. Pity me not: 
Thou wert not quick to pity. Think of me 

As of a thing thy hounds are keen upon 

In the wet woods between the windy ways, 
And slay me for a spoil. This body of mine 

Is worth a wild beast’s fell or hide of hair, 
And spotted deeper than a panther’s grain. 

I were but dead if thou wert pure indeed; 

I pray thee by thy cold green holy crown 

And by the fillet-leaves of Artemis. 

Nay, but thou wilt not. Death is not like thee, 
Albeit men hold him worst of all the gods. 

For of all gods Death only loves not gifts, 

Nor with burnt-offering nor blood-sacrifice 
Shalt thou do aught to get thee grace of him; 
He will have naught of altar and altar-song, 
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® Critica, x, 424. 
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And from him only of all the lords in heaven 
Persuasion turns a sweet averted mouth.’° 


With this we may compare d’Annunzio’s lines in the following list. It 
will be noticed that one passage is even used twice, in different works. 


To voglio 
che tu mi sii crudele, che tu sii 
qual sai esser. 
La nave, ist Episode. (Voce di Gauro). 


. . » poi trattami qual fiera 
perseguitata dai tuoi cani, trattami 
quale preda raggiunta. 

Fedra, 2183-85. (Fedra). 


La mia 
criniera vale il vello 
cel cervo. 
Fedra, 2433-35. (Fedra). 


perché maculato io era 
pid profondamente che il nato 
della pantera. 

Laus Vitae, 6732-34. 


-..e pid 
profondamente maculata io sono 
della belva odorante, 
maculata di macchie.. . 

Fedra, 2149-52. (Fedra). 


Fuorché d’uno, 
o madre irreprensibile di Téseo, 
fuorché del solo che non ami i doni 
né l’ara né il libame né il peane; 
fuorché di quell’ un solo. 


Ma chi parla entro me 
non pud esser placato con offerte. 
Fedra, 425-429 & 437-438. (Fedra). 


Not only does d’Annunzio tend to concentrate on a few poems of 
Swinburne, but his general borrowing is confined almost entirely to the 
first series of Poems and Ballads. In my list, Nos. 11 and 12 are the only 
ones not from this work, and references beyond it are very rare indeed 

10 7, 30. Swinburne’s note points out his indebtedness to a fragment of Aeschylus’ Niobe 


for the last six lines. However, the extent of other borrowings from the passage quoted 
above makes it clear that Swinburne, not Aeschylus, was d’Annunzio’s source. 
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in the Critica series. This greatly limited knowledge of Swinburne may 
be easily explained by the fact that d’Annunzio apparently read him 
in Gabriel Mourey’s French prose version." La Critica uses Mourey for 
its citations from Swinburne, but makes no comment on d’Annunzio’s 
use of the same source. Thovez remarks that d’Annunzio evidently used 
Rabbe’s French prose version of Shelley,’ and even though d’Annunzio 
imitates Swinburne very closely, it is easy to find departures from the 
original which are due to Mourey’s errors or freedom of rendering. 
A single example will suffice here. In Dolores, Swinburne has the line, 
“Death tingled with blood, and was life.” In Fedra, d’Annunzio uses 
this idea as “ . . . la morte s’imporpord di sangue / e divenne la vita.’’™ 
Mourey’s version explains this discrepancy: he apparently mistook 
tingled for tinged, since his reading is “la mort se rougit de sang et devint 
la vie.” It is significant that Hertha, from Songs Sefore Sunrise, does 
not appear among d’Annunzio’s sources until after the publication of 
Mourey’s version of that collection. Thus it is plain that the plays draw 
largely from the first series of Poems and Ballads because that was the 
only work of Swinburne which d’Annunzio knew during the greater 
part of his period of dramatic production.” 

One further point deserves notice. D’Annunzio does not merely use 
large quantities of Swinburne: he relies on him for points of climax, and 
particularly for striking, unforgettable passages which can be used once, 
and then repeated or alluded to later in a play with particularly dramatic 
effect. No. 15 is an example of such repetition at an interval of only a 
few pages. In Fedra there are three examples of such returns to themes 
taken from Swinburne, all after somewhat greater intervals.'? Some 
themes are both repeated in one work and used in others. In La cittd 
morta Anna tells Bianca Maria, “Tutto il vostro viso batte come un 
polso violento,”’ and a return to this idea of the pulsing face is made at 
three different times in later parts of this play, as well as in Fedra.'* 
A double use of the spotted-panther figure has already been seen in the 
parallels to the long passage quoted from Swinburne’s Phaedra earlier. 


1 A, C. Swinburne, Poémes et ballades, traduction de Gabriel Mourey (Paris: Albert 
Savine, 1891). Chants avant l’aube, traduit par Gabriel Mourey (Paris: Stock, 1909). 

® Larco d’Ulisse, p. 45. 31, 160. “4 Lines 1316-17. 

% Poémes et ballades, 2nd. ed. (Paris: Stock, 1909), p. 204. 

% He does not seem to have used Nouveaux poémes et ballades, translated by Albert 
Savine (Paris: Stock, 1902). 

17 Compare lines 425-438 with 1300, ff.; 1314, ff. with 3107, ff.; 1329-38 with 3134, ff. 

18 Tt occurs, as quoted above, in La citiéd morta, 1, iii, and is alluded to again in the same 
scene. A different form of it is found in 111, ii, and is repeated verbatim in v, i. It appears 
in Fedra, 751, as “‘Tutto il viso ti pulsa.” The original form, in Swinburne’s Phaedra (1, 29), 
is “My whole face beats.” 
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It is apparent both from the quantity and from the nature of d’An- 
nunzio’s borrowings from Swinburne that the English poet exerted a 
considerable influence on the Italian. This brief study has been confined 
largely to the plays, but the subject seems to be one which would repay 
detailed investigation. 


NEW PARALLELS 
1. La citta morta (1898) 
Perdo quel che amo, salvo quel che posso. 
11, ii. (Anna) 
I lose what I long for, save what I can... 
The Triumph of Time, 1, 36. 
2. La cittd morta 
. . .@ le mie palpebre su i miei occhi erano come il fuoco sul fuoco. 
11, iv. (Leonardo) 
Mine eyelids on mine eyes like fire on fire. 
Laus Veneris, 1, 14. 
3. La citta morta 
Chi, chi avrebbe fatto per lei quel che io ho fatto? 
v, i. (Leonardo) 
There will no man do for your sake, I think, 
What I would have done for the least word said. 
Fs The Triumph of Time, 1, 37. 
se 4. La gloria (1899) 
‘: ...i0 pensavo: ‘Ella ama i giochi che gli uomini giocano con la 
morte, e in cui la morte potrebbe vincere.’ 
1, v. (Flamma) 
She loved the games men played with death, 
Where death must win. 
Faustine, 1, 108. 
5. La gloria 
Ah, tu sei giovine, Elena, ma la tua anima é antica quanto il mondo! 
m1, iv. (Flamma) 
And young, but with fancies as hoary 
And grey as the world. 
















Dolores, 1, 158. 
6. La gloria 
Roma! Noi ci agitiamo, mutiamo, passiamo: ella é immobile, sicura 
e antica; unica nata, in un giorno d’aprile, senza sorelle e senza 
fratelli nei secoli. . . . Il suo abbraccio é atroce come il dolore. 
... Si vendica contro chi, avvendole dato tutto l’amore, osa 
riprenderlo. 
IV, i. (Steno) 
We shift and bedeck and bedrape us, 
Thou art noble and nude and antique. 
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Dolores, 1, 155. 
O fair white mother, in days long past 
Born without sister, born without brother... 
The Triumph of Time, 1, 42. 
Thy large embraces are keen like pain. 
Ibid. 1, 42. 
... or when 
Having given us love, hast thou taken away? 
Ibid. 1, 43. 
7. La gloria 
Tu nuoti in vista della terza onda. 
(La Comnéna) 
Difficile romperla o superarla, per il nuotatore. 
(Flamma) 1, ii. 
Who swims in sight of the great third wave 
That never a swimmer shall cross or climb .. . 
The Triumph of Time, 1, 36. 
8. La nave (1908) 
Saziati del nostro 
sangue! 
1st episode. (I Prigioneri) 
Satia te Sanguine, 1, 71. 
9. La nave 
O Iézabel, 
ti rallegri nel sangue caldo, pid 
che nel vapore del tuo bagno. ... 
1st episode. (Traba) 


She drank the steaming drift and dust 
Blown off the scene; 

Blood could not ease the bitter lust 
That galled Faustine. 


All round the fowl fat furrows reeked, 
Where blood sank in; 

The circus splashed and seethed and shrieked 
All round Faustine. 


But these are gone now: years entomb 
The dust and din; 
Yea, even the bath’s fierce reek and fume 
That slew Faustine. 
Faustine, 1, 108-109 


10. Le martyre de Saint Sébastien (1911) 
—O dieux, dieux 
renversés, brisés, effacés 
en un jour! 
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Lines 1212-14. (Voice from the crowd) 


11. Le martyre de Saint Sébastien 
Je suis le but qui est frappé 
et je suis le trait qui le frappe. 
Lines 2700-01. (La Fille Malade) 
I the mark that is missed 
And the arrows that miss... 
Hertha, 1, 733. 


12. Le martyre de Saint Sébastien 
Que tu portes en toi des forces 
qui te sauvent ou qui te damnent... 
Lines 2880-81. (Le Saint) 
Out of me are the forces 
That save it or damn... 
Hertha, 1, 732. 


e 13. Le chévrefeuille (1913) 


oe ee 


Bn ae mae See 


jette la mer: l’épave et le noyé. 


Gone deeper than all plummets sound, 
Where in the dim green dayless day 
The life of such dead things lies bound 
As the sea feeds on, wreck and stray 
And castaway. 
Félise, 1, 190. 


be ll 


14, Parisina (1913) 





i Or sei diviso da me, sei reciso 

i] da me, o fiore 

: della mia carne; e sol rimasta é in me 
- una radice amara 

as che non si pué divellere. 

: 1. (Stella) 


But now, you are twain, you are cloven apart, 
Flesh of his flesh, but heart of my heart; 
And deep in one is the bitter root, 
And sweet for one is the lifelong flower. 
The Triumph of Time, 1, 37. 


15. Parisina 
= ... m’avessi 
tu suggelato in te, 
m’avessi fatto tuo 
per sempre nel tuo sangue e nel tuo soffio.. . 





O Gods dethroned and deceased, cast forth, wiped out in a day! 
Hyman to Proserpine, 1, 68. 


Nous sommes dans le profondeur, nous sommes dans le gouffre. 
Peut-étre, sans le savoir, nous ressemblons aux choses que re- 


11. (Aude) 
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1. (Ugo d’Este) 
Ti serro; in me ti chiudo; ti suggello 
in me. T’ho nel nio sangue e nel mio soffio. 
1. (Stella) 
Yea, I know this well: were you once sealed mine, 
Mine in the blood’s beat, mine in the breath .. . 
The Triump of Time, 1, 38. 


16. Parisina 
. .e in qualche luogo, in un cammin selvaggio, 
per una ripa verde, 
entro una fresca valle, 
in qualche luogo solo 
é la morte, e sul capo della morte 
la ghirlanda del sonno. 
1. (Ugo d’Este) 
Alas, but surely where the hills grow deep, 
Or where the wild ways of the sea are steep, 
Or in strange places somewhere there is death, 
And on death’s face the scattered hair of sleep. 
Laus Veneris, t, 14. 


17. Parisina 
Amor prese Vergogna per lo mento. 
E, com’ei l’ebbe tocca, 
ella si fece bianca. Sacramento 
fu ’] bacio nella bocca. 
11. (La Verde) 


To hunt sweet Love and lose him 
Between white arms and bosom, 
Between the bud and blossom, 

Between your throat and chin; 
To say of shame—what is it? 
Of virtue—we can miss it, 
Of sin—we can but kiss it, 

And it’s no longer sin. 

Before Dawn, 1, 152. 


18. Laus Vitae (1903-4) 
Ma il tuo seno, che tu mi celi, 
non é forse profondo 
come un fior numeroso? 
Lines 6427-29. 
But thy bosom is warm for my face and profound as a manifold 


flower... 
Hesperia, 1, 174. 
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XXVIII 


DIE SINNLICH-UEBERSINNLICHE BEDEUTUNG DER 
TONWELT IN HERMANN STEHRS 
ERZAHLUNGSWERK 


IE Stehr aus dem schlesischen Heimatdichter ein Kiinder der 

deutschen Seele und einer der gréssten deutschen Erzihler der 
Gegenwart geworden ist, haben gerade in den letzten fiinf Jahren die 
Monographien von Werner Milch,! Hermann Boeschenstein® und Emil 
Freitag,’ sowie die zusammenfassenden Aufsitze von Heinz Kinder- 
mann‘ R. Petsch® und E. Alker® zu zeigen versucht. Das Geheimnis des 
Zaubers, den Stehr auf den feinfiihligen Leser ausiibt, liegt in der 
Meisterschaft, mit der er gelernt hat, eine Welt zartester und tiefster 
Seelenregungen einzubetten in eine dussere erdenhafte Wirklichkeit, die 
unsere Sinne unmittelbar packt. In dieser Stehrschen Welt werden wir 
hellsichtiger und hellhériger. Hinter dem Schleier der physischen Wirk- 
lichkeit tritt das Seelenhafte und Uebersinnliche greifbar an uns heran. 
In den verschiedenen Schaffensperioden des Dichters treten die einzelnen 
Sinne nicht immer mit gleicher Starke hervor. Es ist von besonderem 
Reiz, nachzuerleben, wie eben zu einer Zeit, in der sich bei Stehr ein 
GehGrleiden entwickelt, die Tonwelt in seinen Werken lebendiger wird 
und der Gehérsinn zuweilen geradezu eine zentrale Stelle unter den 
Sinnen einnimmt. Wir denken an die Zeit von 1911 bis 1931, in der 
seine besten Werke, die Mirchen und Romane mit legendenhaftem 
Einschlag, erschienen sind. Es ist die Zeit von Stehrs religidsem Finden, 
in der er der alten deutschen Mystik so nahe kommt, die romantische, 
dionysische Epoche, im Gegensatz zu Stehrs Altersperiode, die wieder 
mehr apollinisch eingestellt ist. 

In seiner 1936 erschienen Dissertation tiber Das Uebersinnliche bei 
Hermann Stehr hat Hans M. Meyer® unter dem Titel “Erlebnis des 
Seelischen: Klang und Musik” einige einschligige Hauptstellen aus 
Stehrs Werken zusammengetragen, ohne aber dem Thema gerecht zu 
werden. So soll nun hier der Versuch gemacht werden, die Bedeutung 
der Tonwelt als Ausdruck des Seelischen in Stehrs Erzihlungswerk 
eingehender und organischer darzustellen. 


1 Hermann Stehr. Seine dichterische Welt und ihre Probleme (Berlin, 1934). 

2? Ibid., Einfiihrung in die Stimmung seines Werkes (Breslau, 1935). 

3 Ibid., Gehalt und Gestalt seiner Dichtung. Band 1. Weltanschauung (Groningen, 1936). 
‘ [bid., Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde (1935), Heft 6. 

5 Tbid., Dichtung und Volkstum (1935), Heft 4. 

5a Neophilologus, xxv (1940), no. 2. 

6 Germanische Studien, Heft 179 (Berlin, 1936). 
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Wegen seiner freien politischen und religiédsen Gesinnung und wegen 
seiner “hartnickigen, leidenschaftlichen Gegenwehr’ gegen das 
“Mucker- und Pedantentum” in den katholischen Volksschulen Schle- 
siens musste Stehr seine jungen Mannesjahre “‘in dem kleinen Pohldorf, 
hoch oben im Gebirge, einen Biichsenschuss weit von unabsehbaren 
Wildern, in einem Schulhaus zwischen zwei Dérfern todeinsam’”’ und 
in driickender Armut verbringen. Auf seinen ausgedehnten, einsamen 
Waldwanderungen lernte der Dichter mit seinen aufgeschlossenen Sin- 
nen allmihlich die feinsten Geriusche und Klinge in der Natur er- 
lauschen. Vom Heiligenhofbauer erzaihit er spiter, dass er die Verin- 
derungen im Luftraum voraussagen konnte “etwa aus dem Klang, den 
der Hornflug der Kifer hervorbringt,’’ oder “dem Nachhall, den der 
Aufschrei eines Vogels am Walde verursacht.’’ Der Naturalismus lehrte 
ihn dann diese vielfailtigen Gehérswahrnehmungen dichterisch wieder- 
zugeben. So kénnen wir nun, um nur ein Beispiel herauszugreifen, mit 
dem Dichter von der einsamen Waldhiitte des Geigenmachers aus der 
tausendfaltigen Musik des Waldregens zuhéren: “‘Das war ein Quirlen 
und Quengelieren in den Traufen, ein Schmatzen und Zeschen an den 
Scheiben, ein Fauchen und Stéhnen in der kurzen Esse, ein Gurgeln und 
Rollen vom Bach her, und wenn die Baume aus ihrer dumpfen Lethargie 
auffuhren und unwillig die Regenlast abschiittelten, prasselten die 
Tropfen wie Handwiirfe feinen Sandes klirrend gegen die Fenster.” 

Boeschenstein macht darauf aufmerksam, wie Stehr uns die Aussen- 
welt durch die unverbrauchten Sinne eines Kindes oder den neuge- 
weckten Lebensdurst eines Genesenden sinnenfrischer erleben lasst, wie 
die Laute dem Graveur, nachdem er die Sprache verloren hat, umso 
eindringlicher klingen, weil er ihnen nicht antworten kann und wie das 
Heiligenlenlein von Anfang an viel feiner hért, weil es blindgeboren ist.*® 
Schon in der Wiege werden die blinden Augen “‘wie horchende Spiegel.” 
“Es war das Sehen eines Lauschens in ihnen, ein umgekehrter Blick, so, 
als breite sich die Welt nicht draussen vor ihnen aus, als zége alles durch 
die Tiefen ihres Innern voriiber.’’ Mit dem blinden Kinde lauschen wir 
so nicht nur hellhériger in die Welt hinein, wir erleben sie auch verinner- 
lichter. An das Lenlein mag der alte Peter Brindeisener gedacht haben, 
wenn er von den ganz FeinhGrigen sprach, “‘deren Sehnsucht so lauter 
war, dass sie sich durch die Hoffnung auf Erfiillung nicht mehr verun- 
reinigte; jene ganz Stillen erlauschten wohl auch manches, fiir das das 
Ohr eines Menschen zu grob ist, das nur mit der Seele wahrgenommen 
werden kann: es klang ihnen wohl der geheimnisvolle Ton, den etwa ein 
Baum hervorbringt, der einsam, ohne sich zu riihren auf dem Felde 
steht.”” Dieses Mit-der-Seele-wahrnehmen hat schon der Student Brind- 

7 Hermann Stehr, Mein Leben (Berlin, 1934). 8 Boeschenstein, a.a.O., S. 64. 
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eisener seinen verstindnislosen Kommilitonen klar zu machen versucht, 
wenn er von dem dusseren und inneren Hoéren erzihlt und behauptet, 
dass der Mensch mit dem ganzen Kérper hére und zwar viel ““Wunder- 
sameres als mit dem plumpen Ohrenfell.’’ Die zartesten Eindriicke aus 
der Tonwelt versenken sich, dem Menschen unbewusst, in die Tiefen der 
Seele, wo der Kiinstler sie zwar erleben, aber nur unvollkommen nach- 
schaffen kann. Darauf weist wohl der junge Brindeisener hin, wenn er 
sagt: “Die dusserliche Musik, deren Wellen die Luft durchzittern, ist 
doch nur ein kiimmerlicher Versuch, das Unbeschreibliche auszudriicken, 
das ein unsichtbares Instrument unseres Innern spielt.”’ 

Dringt nun die Tonwelt auf so geheimnisvollen Wegen in unser Inneres 
und weckt dort, uns zunichst noch unbewusst, eine Welt von ungeahnter 
Zartheit und Fiille, so muss sie ans Licht des Bewusstseins gehoben von 
innen heraus den ganzen Menschen ergreifen. So kann es Peter Brind- 
eisener vorkommen, als ob er nicht nur mit dem Ohr, sondern auch 
mit den anderen Sinnen hére.® Von hier aus liisst sich auch das Ver- 
tauschen der Sinneswahrnehmungen verstehen, auf das Freitag hinweist, 
wenn er zeigt, wie bei Stehr Laute manchmal sichtbar werden und 
Sichtbares in der Seele klingt.!° Dass wir dabei nicht an eine organische 
Assoziationsfunktion denken diirfen, die ja bei Kiinstlern nicht selten 
vorkommt, betont Freitag mit Recht. Beim “‘innern Héren” kénnte man 
an ganz zarte, dem Menschen einstweilen noch verborgene Antennen 
der Seele denken, die die feinsten Eindriicke aus der Tonwelt aufnehmen, 
oder man kénnte mit Freitag von einer “‘iibersinnlichen Wahrnehmung”’ 
sprechen. In diese Richtung weist eine von Freitag hier nicht angefiihrte 
Stelle aus dem Heiligenhof, wo es heisst: ‘““Dort ganz, ganz hoch hérte 
Johanna ein Brausen gehen; aber sie vernahm es mit jenem geheimnis- 
vollen Gehér, das den Menschen sonst nur im Traum erschlossen wird. 
Ein ganz leises Rauschen ging iiber allem Gewélk in diesen unendlichen 
Fernen, und man horte es ihm an, dass es seit Ewigkeit da oben hin- 
strich.” Im Traum ist der Mensch nicht an Raum und Zeit gebunden, 
so kann man “jenes geheimnisvolle Gehér’” wohl iibersinnlich nennen. 
Vom leisen Brausen in hichster Héhe aber spricht Stehr 6fters. Man 
darf es wohl mit seiner friihen Geschichte vom Rauschen in Zusammenhang 
bringen. Hier denkt sich der Dichter eine Erde, die lautlos ist, weil der 
Lufthauch noch fehlt, jener géttliche Atem aus der Hohe, der den Ton 
erst méglich macht. Da erweckt der Weltallschépfer mit seinem Fliigel- 
rauschen die Erde aus ihrem stummen In-sich-selbstruhen. Nun erst 
vermochte die Erde ihre Seele zu offenbaren, ‘“‘die sonst stumm in den 
Tiefen gelegen hatte.’’ So offenbart sich die Weltallseele dem “inneren 
Hoéren”’ in dem leisen Rauschen der héchsten Héhen. Wir kénnen das 

® Peter Brindeisener, S. 68. 10 Freitag, a.a.0., S. 119 f. 
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auch symbolisch fassen und sagen: in dem leisen Rauschen der tiefsten 
Tiefen. 

Wer ganz hingegeben in die Seele des Weltalls sich hineinlauscht, 
kann mit ihr so eins werden, wie der Heiligenbauer, in dessen Stimme 
sein Weib eben diesen “Laut des Sausens iiber allen Wolken”’ zu ner- 
nehmen glaubte." Denn im Klang der Stimme eines Menschen offenbart 
sich sein innerstes Wesen, auch das, was ihm selber noch unbewusst ist. 
Diese Ueberzeugung spricht Stehr nicht nur durch Peter Brindeisener 
aus, sondern lisst sie uns auch an seinen Gestalten immer wieder erleben. 
In seiner Lebensbeichte berichtet Brindeisener, wie die Stimme seines 
finsteren, jihzornigen Vaters in seiner Seele nachklang, “und aus ihrem 
Tonfall und Rhythmus formte sich deutlich sein Gesicht, weiss, er- 
schépft, bése, so feindselig und fremd im Ausdruck, wie ich es noch nie 
gewahr worden war. Denn in der Stimme des Menschen ist seine ganze 
Gestalt, und die Klinge nehmen wir nicht bloss mit dem Ohr, sondern 
ebenso mit den anderen Sinnen wahr.” In seinem wilden Hass gegen den 
Heiligenhof hatte die Stimme des alten Brindeisener zuweilen “‘wirklich 
mehr den Klang vom Gebriill eines Tieres.”” Nachdem der junge Peter 
vorzeitig aus seiner knabenhaften Unschuld gerissen worden ist, erkennt 
er in dem merkwiirdig aufreizenden Klang von Mathinkas Lachen 
“etwas von dem brunstvollen Kichern, mit dem die Magd gestern in 
der Dunkelheit des Heubodens so ritselhaft still geworden war.” Peter 
fiirchtet sich vor Mathinkas heller triumphierender Stimme, da er darin 
das Dimonisch-erotische ihres Wesen spiirt, das ihn bedroht. 

Meist sind es aber die giitig menschlichen und iiberirdischen Michte, 
die sich bei den Stehrschen Menschen durch den Klang ihrer Stimme 
kundtun. Der Heiligenbauer redet mit einer so weichen Stimme zu 
seinem blindgeborenen Kind, dass es das erstemal lichelnd nach seinem 
Gesicht greift. Als das Lenlein dann zu einem beriihmten Augenarzt 
nach Miinster gebracht wird, heisst es: ‘‘Plétzlich anderte sich die 
Klangfarbe der Stimme des Doktors. Jede Strenge wich aus ihr, das 
ohnehin weiche Organ wurde noch klingender. Die Worte hérten sich 
wie ein heiteres Spiel an. So redete er zu der kleinen Helene, und schon 
nach wenigen Augenblicken war sie von der sanften Gewalt des Mannes 
so hingenommen, dass jede Scheu von ihr wich.” Der iiberirdische Klang 
in der Stimme des blinden Lenlein wird von Stehr, wie wir spiter sehen 
werden, ausfiihrlich geschildert, denn er iibt eine unwiderstehliche 
Gewalt auf die Gemiiter aus. Als das Midchen zum Weibe reift und 
durch die Liebe zu Peter sehend wird, ‘indert sich auch die Klangfarbe 
ihrer Stimme. Den Uebergang, noch vor dem Durchbruch ins Licht, 


1 Der Heiligenhof 1, S. 116. Freitag, a.a.0., zeigt, dass auch andere Gestalten Stehrs 
in begnadeten Augenblicken die mystische Einheit mit dem Weltal! empfinden. 
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deutet Stehr so an: “Bei all den leidenschaftlichen, wirren Reden verlor 
sich aus ihrer Stimme manchmal das nur ihr eigene silberne Klingen, 
die Worte mutierten in einen vollen fremden Ton hinein.”” Nachdem 
dann das Lenlein sehend geworden ist und festen Fuss auf der Erde 
gefasst hat, berichtet Peter von ihr “‘... nur bei genauem Hinhéren 
vernahm man noch als Unterton den entriickten Klang ihrer Stimme, 
von dem so viele Menschen wie von dem Tiefsinn eines ausserweltlichen 
Sinnes bezaubert worden waren. Ihre Worte ziickten keck und schnell 
wie ein Wirbel aus einer kleinen silbernen Trommel.”’ 

So ist das, was die Stehrschen Menschen sagen, oft unwichtig im 
Vergleich zu dem, was von der Seele in ihrer Stimme dabei zum Ausdruck 
kommt. Vom Heiligenbauer berichtet Stehr, dass er “‘von etwas Ab- 
griindigem in den Worten, noch mehr in der Stimme Fabers ange- 
schiittert’”’ wurde. Und als er zwei Jahre darauf sich durch den Anblick 
eines grotesken Kriautersammlers an die kurze Begegnung mit Faber 
erinnert fiihlt, ist es ‘der Wohllaut dieser sonoren, sicheren Stimme’”’ 
Fabers und “der Takt ihres Klanges,’’ der den Heiligenbauer in der 
Erinnerung so erschiittert. Bezeichnend ist auch, dass im Geigenmacher 
und im Heiligenhof die weibliche Hauptgestalt durch ihre Stimme mit 
dem geliebten Menschen in seelische Beriihrung tritt, noch ehe sie seine 
leibliche Form erblickt. Der verirrte Geigenmacher findet durch das 
Rufen des Miadchens zu seiner Waldhiitte zuriick, vor deren Schwelle 
er das Schénlein schlafend findet. Das Singen des blinden Lenleins 
erweckt die Sehnsucht in dem jungen Peter, dieses ritselhafte, geheim- 
nisvolle Kind selbst zu sehen. 

Im Gesang kann sich der Klang der menschlichen Stimme zum voll- 
kommensten Ausdruck seiner Seele steigern, die im Ueberirdischen 
wurzelt. Peter Brindeisener erzihlt von Lenleins Singen: “Nicht das, 
was sie sang, ergriff mich so, denn es waren die bekannten Lieder unserer 
Gegend, nein, wie sie sang. Ich habe viele beriihmte Siaingerinnen im 
spiteren Leben gehért, aber noch von keiner Stimme bin ich so ergriffen 
worden wie von der kindlichen Stimme dieses blinden Miadchens. Da 
war nicht ein Laut, der nicht so vollkommen aus der Seele quoll, so 
dass er gleichsam dadurch selbst zu sein aufhérte, wie Lerchen, die so 
hoch steigen, dass ihre Lieder zu Gesingen des Himmels werden, in 
dem sie sich verlieren.”’ Mit solcher Lebendigkeit bricht das Uebersinn- 
liche in dem Gesang des Heiligenlenleins in die Menschenwelt herein, 
dass es in die empfanglichen Seelen iiberfliesst. So hért Peter plétzlich 
in der Stimme seiner schwindsiichtigen Schwester kurz vor ihrem Tode 
einen Ton, der war so “kindhaft-diinn, so hoch, so ganz fremd und 
entriickt,”’ und wie er so daliegt und lauscht, wird es ihm klar, dass 
das die ‘“Traumstimme des blinden Miadchens” ist. Noch wunderbarer 
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ist die Verwandlung der Schwerdtnerin, die zum Heiligenlenlein pilgert, 
um sich bei ihm Trost zu holen. Sie wird von dem Gesang des Kindes 
in ihrer tiefsten Seele ergriffen. Friiher sang sie mit ihrer rauhen Stimme 
vor den Tiiren der Bauern, die sie verspotteten. Nun war durch Helenes 
Singen ein innerstes Seelenpfértchen in ihr aufgegangen. “... ihre 
Stimme schien nun nicht mehr aus ihr zu kommen, sondern drang von 
da her, wo der Lebenskummer aller Menschen ruht, und war von einem 
Klang erfiillt, der jeden Zuhérer vor ein heimliches Gericht stellte und 
ihn von dem Zwang seines Geschickes in den Strom des ewigen Schicksals 
erlést.”” In dieser bedeutsamen Stelle lisst Stehr uns besonders deut- 
lich empfinden, wie die Tonwelt als Triger des Uebersinnlichen die 
Schranken der Individuation durchbrechen und den Menschen ins 
Ueberzeitliche hinaufheben kann.” Von dort her wird dann das Men- 
schenleben an sich schon als schmerzliche Vereinzelung, Vereinsamung 
empfunden, als ““Lebenskummer,” und vor der Harmonie des Weltalls 
wird der Grundton des selbstischen Erdenlebens als Misston erlebt. 
Darin liegt schon das “heimliche Gericht.”’ Als ein heimliches Welt- 
gericht, das den metaphysischen Sinn seines Lebensweges blitzartig 
erhellt, empfindet auch Peter Brindeisener Helenes Gesang, wie er in 
ihm sehnsuchtsgeboren in der Erinnerung aufklingt: ““Der Lauschende 
wurde von den geheimnisvollen Ténen immer tiefer gefiihrt und mit 
jedem leisen Klang drang er einen schwindelnden Schritt weiter in eine 
abgriindige Unbegreiflichkeit, von der er spiirte, dass es nichts anderes 
als sein Dasein sei. Und die Téne selbst, das war der engelhaft hohe 
Gesang der Seele des Heiligenhoflenleins. Und allmiihlich, wie, verstand 
Brindeisener nicht, stiegen Bilder aus seinem vergangenen Leben auf. . . 
Es waren ganz andere Dinge, die er sah, als hitten sie nicht das geringste 
gemein mit dem tiefbeseelten Getén, das er indessen immerfort hérte. 
Und doch war da eine heimliche, unbegreifliche Uebereinstimmung, so 
als nihme er durch die Klinge, die fiir ihn aus Lenleins Seele stammten, 
den Sinn seiner ganzen Vergangenheit wahr, der sein Leben tief und 
auch seinen Himmel weit machte.”’ 

Was das Singen des Lenleins fiir Peter bedeutet, als Leitstern seiner 
Sehnsucht nach dem Ueberirdischen, gerade das bedeutet auch der 
Gesang des Schénleins fiir den Geigenmacher. Beiden hilft der engel- 
hafte, vom Irdischen noch nicht getriibte Klang der Midchenstimme, 
die Triibungen zu iiberwinden, die aus dem irdisch Leidenschaftlichen 
steigen. Nur finden wir bei dem Geigenmacher, dem Kiinstler, eine noch 
vollstindigere Verwandlung in den Klang jenes engelhaften Wesens, 


12 Hier wire das erreicht, was Freitag “die Auflisung der Persinlichkeit ins Anonyme” 
nennt, die unio mystica, die, wie Freitag zeigt, das Ziel der Stehrschen Mystik bildet. Die 
Mystik sei aber die Grundlage der ganzen Stehrschen Dichtung. 
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als es bei Peter oder der Schwerdtnerin méglich war. Von ihm heisst es: 


“ce 


. .. er hérte den Laut ihrer schénen Stimme nun durch seinen ganzen 
Leib klingen, so etwa, wie gewisse Blumen wiahrend der Nacht von dem 
Licht strahlen, das sie am Tage in der Sonne getrunken haben. Seine 
Nerven bebten von den Ténen, die aus des Schénleins Seele in ihn 
gestrémt waren, so, dass er seinen Kérper oft gar nicht fiihlte, weil er 
ein einziger Wohllaut geworden war.” 

Die im Gesang erhéhte, unbegreifliche Macht der menschlichen 
Stimme als Ausdruck des iiberirdisch Seelischen wird in den beiden 
bedeutendsten Romanen Stehrs, im Heiligenhof und in Peter Brindeisener 
als Lebenstatsache im Zusammenhang mit anderen Erkenntnissen 
dargestellt. Als Hauptthema erscheint sie in den Geschichten aus dem 
Mandelhaus, einem Roman, der 1913, also fiinf Jahre vor dem Heiligen- 
hof, erschienen ist. Seinem iiberzeitlichen, symbolischen Gehalt ent- 
sprechend sollte man diesen Roman eigentlich ein Mirchen nennen. 
Wohl aus diesem Gefiihl heraus ist er jetzt in der Gesamtausgabe mit 
dem Geigenmachermirchen, das viel spiter entstanden ist, in einem 
Band vereinigt. Der Roman erziéhlt kurz folgendes: Als dem Schneider 
Mandel das langersehnte Kniblein geboren wurde, starb die Mutter in 
der folgenden Nacht. Der Schneider nahm die taubstumme Maruschka 
ins Haus, um fiir ihn und den kleinen Amadeus zu sorgen. ‘Linger als 
andere Kinder lebte Amadeus in wunderbaren Gesichten.”’ Er fiihlte 
sich also noch linger von der vorgeburtlichen géttlichen Welt umhiillt. 
Schmerzlicher vollzog sich in ihm das Herabgleiten in die Vereinzelung 
und Verfestigung des Erdendaseins, wihrend sich die Tore des um- 
fassenderen Bewusstseins langsam hinter ihm schlossen. Lebensangst 
ergriff ihn und dagegen gab es fiir ihn nur ein Schutzmittel: das Singen. 
“Er liess die Augen zufallen und hing sich mit seiner ganzen Seele an 
seine Stimme. Die fiihrte ihn sachte aus seiner Angst heraus in eine Welt 
hinein, die er noch nicht gesehen hatte, und wenn er so oder so sang, 
wurde Himmel oder Wolke oder Wald oder sein Vater oder seine Mutter, 
alles, wie es gewesen war und noch viel, viel schéner.” Auch im Traum 
erlebte er noch die mystische Allverbundenheit der Welt. ‘‘Alle Dinge 
traten aus der Verschlossenheit ihres Wesens hervor, und die Gebirde 
ihrer Gestalt, ihre Farbe offenbarten sich ihm in Klingen, die gleich 
einer hérbaren Verklirung um sie standen.”* 

Der Schneider fiihlte in der kindlichen Stimme die Seele seines ver- 
storbenen Weibes widerklingen. Auch schien ihm das Lied des Séhnleins 
aus Welten zu kommen, “‘wo Michte am Werk sind, die kein Denken 
fassen, kein Wort ausschépfen kann.” Aber wenn Maruschka ins Zimmer 
trat, nahmen die zarten Tine, dem Kinde unbewusst, einen sinnlicheren 
18 Man beachte hier den Gebrauch der Tonwelt als Symbol. 
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Klang an und fachten so in dem Schneider die Glut der Leidenschaft an 
zu dem iippigen Leib der Taubstummen. Um der Seelenruhe des Vaters 
willen musste Amadeus sein Singen einstellen; damit verstummte aber 
auch das Tiefste seiner Kinderseele. Zwar konnte das Bauernkind 
Veronika in seiner kindlichen Unschuld das Lied des Amadeus wieder- 
erwecken, der alte Mandel aber kam trotzdem immer mehr in die Gewalt 
der sinnlichen Maruschka. Es kam so weit, dass er beschloss, “es ihr 
gleichzutun und mit Gewalt sich taub zu machen. Allein er mochte sich 
noch so sehr verschliessen und auf den Jungen gar nicht achten, wider 
seinen Willen sog er gleichsam mit den Poren seines Leibes die Stimme 
des Amadeus ein und hérte sie dann aus dem heimlichsten Grunde 
seiner Seele als eine Mahnung des Gewissens aufklingen.” Eines Abends, 
als der Vater mit Maruschka das Haus verliess und der kleine Amadeus 
zuriickbleiben musste, lief er an den Teich, wo im silbernen Schimmer 
des Mondes ihn die Sehnsucht nach seiner verstorbenen Mutter ergriff.“ 
Da fielen die Fesseln des aufgezwungenen Stummseins von seiner Seele. 
“Die verschiitteten Jubel seiner Lieder wachten in ihm auf. Er merkte, 
dass seine himmlische Mutter ihm zuhdére.’”’ Jemand rief ihn beim 
Namen. Es war aber nicht die tote Mutter, sondern der Schneider 
Mandel, der erschrocken herbeieilte, um sein Séhnlein vom Teichrand 
zuriickzurcissen. Als Amadeus ihm gestand, dass er zur Mutter wollte, 
erkannte der alte Mandel, welche Gefahr ihm von der stummen Ma- 
ruschka drohte. Schon am nichsten Morgen musste sie das Haus 
verlassen. Nun konnte das Kind sein Lied wieder erténen lassen. “Erst 
klang es leise, wie das Lied des Rotkehlchens, das im Daimmern des 
Strauches noch an sich selber zaudert. Dann aber dehnte es sich immer 
weiter ins Freie und Begliickte hinauf und verhalf dem Schneiderhaus 
und allen, die darin waren, zu der friiheren wundersamen Seele.’’ So 
enthiillt uns dieser Roman im Lied des Amadeus die aus héheren Welten 
stammenden, vom Irdischen noch ungetriibten Kindheitskrifte in der 
Menschenseele, im Kampf mit erdgebundener Leidenschaft. 

Was sich im Gesang offenbart, steigt meist aus den unbewussten 
Bereichen der Seele. Die letzte Stufe erreichen wir erst mit den Gestalten 
Stehrs, die das Késtlichste ihres Lebens in dem Klang einer anderen 
Menschenseele gefunden und wieder verloren haben und die nun mit 
ihrem tiefsten Wesen bemiiht sind, diesen Seelenton fiir sich wieder 
zum Klingen zu bringen. Nach dem Tod des Lenleins versucht das in 
primitiver Weise der alte Heiligenhofbauer mit dem Liuten der Glocke; 
schon zielbewusster ringt Peter mit seinem Flétenspiel; am vollkom- 


4 Freitag, a.a.O., S. 278, fasst auch das Naturbild symbolisch: “Die Mondesstrahlen, 
die in den Teich fallen, sind ihm der Weg zur Mutter, eine Symbolisierung des Hinabstiegs 
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mensten gelingt es den beiden Geigenbauern, dem Geigenmacher, der 
sein Schénlein vor dem Hochzeitstag verliert und dem Meister Cajetan, 
der sich selbstlos von Marianne inspirieren lisst. Die Glocke auf dem 
Heiligenhof hat ihre eigene Geschichte. Der tolle Jakob, ein Vorfahr des 
Heiligenhofbauers liess ein Glockentiirmchen auf dem Wohnhaus er- 
richten und lautete die Glocke dreimal am Tag als Zeichen seiner Um- 
kehr von einem wilden Leben. Spiter verfiel das Tiirmchen und der 
Glockenstrick riss ab. Die Sage ging, dass die Glocke liute, wenn ein 
Ungliick auf dem Hof bevorstehe. In der Nacht, in der das Lenlein 
empfangen wurde, glaubte die Biuerin einen leisen Glockenton vom 
Tiirmchen zu héren. Nachdem dann der Niemandalb tot aufgefunden 
wurde, der, wie Johanna glaubte, das Leben ihres Lenleins bedrohte, 
war es ihr, als ob der unheilverkiindende Glockenton auf immer von 
einem himmlischen Klingen in héchster Héhe aufgesogen wiirde. Als 
mit dem Sehendwerden des Lenleins fiir den Heiligenhofbauer der 
Zugang zum Jenseits verschiittet wurde, stieg der verzweifelte Vater ins 
Tiirmchen hinauf und zwischen den Balken eingezwingt stiess er mit 
einer Latte an die Glocke. Nach dem tragischen Tod des Kindes baute 
sich der Bauer ein einfaches Wohnhaus und nahm die Glocke mit. In 
der neuen Umgebung klang sie weicher. Die Leute sagten, dass sie eine 
Menschenstimme bekommen habe und dass das verklairte Lenlein im 
Himmel mitsinge, wenn der Bauer sie liute. Dieser glaubte endlich 
selbst daran. ‘“‘Seitdem schloss er beim Liuten die Augen und lauschte 
dem Klang der Stimme seines Kindes, das ihn bei Lebzeiten so tief in 
alles Jenseitige gefiihrt hatte, dass er heute nicht mehr verstand, was 
er damals gesonnen hatte. Aber solange sein Lenlein durch die Stimme 
der Glocke in ihm sang, war alles wie damals, und er hatte die alte 
Seligkeitsempfindung des gesamten Weltallbesitzes durch seine Seele.’’ 

Eine ganz aihnliche Rolle, wie die Glocke auf dem Heiligenhof, spielt 
die Fléte des Grossvaters fiir Peter Brindeisener. Als er den viterlichen 
Hof verliess, um in Miinster das Gymnasium zu besuchen, packte die 
besorgte Mutter ihm diese Fléte in den Koffer als Talisman fiir letzte 
Lebensnot. In der ersten Nacht in Miinster vernahm Peter in der Ferne 
ganz schwache, helle Flétenténe. Da glaubte er “seinen Grossvater aus 
dem Jenseits blasen zu héren.” Spiter erkannte er, dass es der letzte 
Hauch seiner Kindheit war, die bei diesem heimatlichen Gefiihl iiber ihn 
hinstrich. Am Morgen nach der ersten Liebesnacht mit Mathinka, die 
den Anfang der sinnlichsten Periode seines Lebens bildete, holte Peter 
die Fléte hervor und blies hinein. “Sie gab aber einen schrillen angst- 
vollen Ton von sich.’’ Da glaubte er, nun sei alles verloren. Und doch 
arbeitete er sich in der Erinnerung an das Lenlein allmihlich aus seiner 
Sinnlichkeit empor. Nach drei Jahren kramte er die Fléte wieder aus, 
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“ym zu erforschen, was fiir ein Ton nun aus ihr klinge.”” Er war erfreut 
“iiber die klaren Tone sanfter Seligkeit, mit denen sie aus ihrem langen 
Schlaf erwachte.”’ Und er schépfte Mut daraus. Durch eine tragische 
Verkettung der Schicksale trieb Peter am Schluss seine Braut, das 
Heiligenlenlein, in den Tod. Nach langen, elenden Irr- und Bussfahrten 
gelang es ihm endlich, ihr letztes Lied, nicht zu héren, aber wenigstens, 
“mit dem Gefiihl wieder zu erahnen.’’ Gegen Schluss seiner Beichte 
berichtet Peter: “Nun begann ich heimlich und einsam mit der Fléte 
meines Grossvaters als zerbrochener und gescheiterter Mann um die 
Stimme derjenigen zu kimpfen, die ich einst in den Tod getrieben habe, 
dass sie an diesem klingenden Seil sichtbar und verzeihend zu mir 
heraufsteige in mein abgegrastes Dasein. Wie habe ich gerungen. Aber 
meine Inbrunst, mit der ich alle Jahre an ihrem Todestage in der Oster- 
nacht nach ihr langte, reichte gerade hin, mein Herz nicht ganz in Ver- 
zweiflung verkommen zu lassen und meine Sehnsucht zu reinigen und 
zu steigern.”’ 

Was dem ungliickseligen Brindeisener nicht gelingt, wird den beiden 
Geigenbauern in reichem Masse beschert; denn sie sind reinen Herzens 
und nicht gehemmt durch eine schuldbeladene Vergangenheit. Auch ist 
die Geige selbst schon ein ausdrucksvolleres und seelenhafteres Instru- 
ment als die Glocke oder Fléte. Vor seiner Lebensbegegnung mit dem 
Schénlein ist es dem Geigenmacher gelungen, eine Geige zu bauen, bei 
deren Klang die Menschen in jenseitige Welten entriickt wurden; sie 
haben aber dann den Weg in ihr alltagliches Menschenwesen lange nicht 
mehr zuriickgefunden. Bei Meister Cajetan war es ahnlich. Die iiber- 
irdische Musik eines Bach sank so tief in seine Seele, dass er sie aus den 
unbekannten Tiefen seines Innern nicht mehr willkiirlich ins wache 
Bewusstsein zuriickrufen konnte. ‘‘Dennoch lebte es in dieser geheim- 
nisvollen Weite bis in das leiseste Hauchen seiner Klangschénheit weiter 
wie in einer anderen ausserirdischen Welt seines Wesens, nur einem 
ritselhaften kérperlosen Ohr erreichbar.’”’ Da nun die Geigen, wie 
Cajetan selbst erzihlt, die Unvollkommenheiten ihrer Erzeuger erben, 
sogar solche und die am sichersten und tiefsten, von denen der Macher 
gar nichts weiss,”’ fehlt den Geigen dieser Meister die mittlere Lage. In 
ihrer Liebe zu einem jungen Madchen wird nun den beiden Geigen- 
bauern, jedem in seiner Art, ein so tiefes menschliches Erlebnis zuteil, 
dass sie es mit den jenseitigen Tiefen ihres Wesens verbinden kénnen. 
Aber erst nachdem der Geigenmacher sein Schénlein verloren hat, kann 
er von ihrer Idealgestalt inspiriert seine Wundergeige bauen. “Die 
Klinge, die aus dieser Geige drangen, das waren selbst Kénige, Herr- 
scher, Glorientriger und jubelnde Geister. In ihnen war der selige 
Schauer der Divinitat von Anbeginn und zugleich das Feuer und die 
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Inbrunst der Erde.” Und dem ehrfiirchtigen Meister Cajetan wird eben 
durch den anfanglichen Verzicht auf den Besitz Mariannes die Meister- 
geige geschenkt, von der Louis Spor, der Geigenvirtuos, glaubte, dass 
sie nicht von einem Menschen gebaut sein kénne, “sondern nur von 
einem himmlischen Geist.” 

Der Mensch selbst wird einmal vom Geigenmacher als die Wunder- 
geige bezeichnet, “auf der Gott selber spielt.’? Jedes Menschenwesen 
hatte dann seinen eigenen ewigen Seelenton, einen “Klang, der aus den 
Tiefen vor uns aufsteigt und in den Griinden nach uns sich verliert.’’® 
Fiir den Menschen aber kime es darauf an, “seine Seele wirkend und 
handelnd in seinem Leben zur Entfaltung zu bringen, die Musik dieses 
ewigen Wesens seiner letzten Tiefe durch die Gestalt seiner Eigenart 
ténen zu lassen. Dann verdient er in Wahrheit den Namen Person, der 
etymologisch von personare—durchténen, abgeleitet ist.” Dies sind 
Stehrs eigene Worte.” In ihnen hat die ‘“‘Klangsymbolik”’ seiner Dicht- 
ung prignanten Ausdruck gefunden. ‘‘Klangsymbolik?”’ Das Wort ist 
wohl nicht umfassend genug und weist vielleicht zu sehr auf das aesthe- 
tische Kiinstlertum hin. Die Tonwelt, wie sie sich in Stehrs Werken 
offenbart, ist dafiir zu sehr mit des Dichters innerstem Wesen verquickt. 
Faber spricht einmal von den Menschen als den Lichtschatten Gottes 
und Freitag erwihnt, dass dieses Gleichnis eine Entlehnung sei aus der 
neuplatonischen “Lichtmystik.’’” Die ‘‘Lichtmystik” bei Stehr kénnte 
schliesslich aus einer anderen Quelle fliessen, seine ‘“Klangmystik’’ aber 
quillt aus Stehrs ureigenem Wesen. 

EricH HOFACKER 

Washington University 


% Worte Dr. Brustats in der Erzihlung Der Geist des Vaters, S. 134, in der Novellen- 
sammlung Abendrot. 
16 Uber dusseres und inneres Leben (Rede) (Leipzig 1931). ” Freitag, a.a.0., S. 238. 
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XXIX 
TENDANCES DE COUPE SYLLABIQUE EN FRANCAIS 


OUS ne nous occuperons, dans cet article, que des groupes inter- 
vocaliques de deux consonnes (exemple: aspect). 

“La structure syllabique n’est pas quelque chose d’absolument fixe 
en francais,” dit M. Gougenheim en se placgant du point de vue phono- 
logique.' Il va de soi que ce manque de fixité s’attribue aussi bien a la 
coupe syllabique. On ne s’étonnera donc pas de ce que les traités qui 
ont affaire avec la description phonétique du francais évitent parfois ce 
sujet et que ceux qui en parlent soient rarement d’accord. Nous n’avons 
pas la prétention de trancher définitivement la question mais simplement 
d’établir les tendances les plus apparentes de coupe syllabique en frang¢ais 
moderne. Dans ce but, nous avons relevé des exemples de tous les 
groupes intervocaliques de deux consonnes qui peuvent se trouver dans 
la langue francaise et nous les avons assemblés dans le tableau I qui suit. 

Les mots dans lesquels les deux consonnes se succédent ortho- 
graphiquement (exemple: doud/é) ont été choisis de préférence; ils sont 
soulignés sur le tableau. A défaut de tels mots, on a choisi ceux dans 
lesquels un e instable sépare orthographiquement les deux consonnes” 
(exemple: enveloppe). A défaut de mots simples on a pris des mots 
composés (pince-mez). Et 4 défaut de ces derniers, on a relevé des suites 
de mots qui se trouvent facilement en contact dans le méme groupe 
rythmique (chau ffe-nous).* 

1 G. Gougenheim, Eléments de phonologie francaise (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1935), p. 94 

? Nous croyons qu’il n’y a généralement pas de différence entre le groupe de deux con 
sonnes sans e instable et celui avec e instable entre les deux consonnes, pour un débit 
normal de conversation (cf. P. Delattre, ““L’e muet dans la coupe syllabique,”’ Le francais 
moderne, V1, 154-159.) D’autre part nous sommes parfaitement d’accord avec M. Gougen 
heim quand il dit que l’e instable entre consonnes 4 l’intérieur du mot peut “étre prononcé 
dans certaines conditions stylistiques.’’ Gougenheim, op. cit., p. 97. 

3 La succession de mots dont l’un se termine par une consonne et le suivant commence 
par une autre consonne offre généralement les mémes conditions phonétiques de groupe 
ment consonantique que les groupes de consonnes entre voyelles 4 l’intérieur du mot 
(couplet, coupe-les; serment, sers-m’en), surtout si la voyelle n’est pas sous l’accent 
(complaisant, coupe-les-en). (Toutefois on peut faire une différence, sans ralentir le débit. 
quand les deux consonnes sont a grande aperture, la premiére présentant la moins grande: 
carriére, car hier; enroué, nord-ouest; en ruine, genre huit.) I] n’en serait pas ainsi de la 
succession de mots dont le premier se terminerait par une voyelle ferme et le deuxiéme 
commencerait par un groupe de consonnnes: dans ce cas les deux consonnes auraient une 
tendance plus prononcée qu’autrement a appartenir 4 la méme syllabe (des spécimens, 
aspect; trés stable, costume; bien scandé, cascade; on remet, armée). Cf. Gougenheim, op. 
cit., p. 94; et P. Delattre, “Le mot est-il une entité phonétique en frangais?”’ Le francais 
moderne, vii, 46-55. La différence qu’a observée Mlle Durand entre le t 4 tension croissante 
de “petit orage’”’ et le t A tension décroissante de “‘petife orange’’ ne s’applique sans doute 
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On sait que les seuls groupes qui soient anciens, a |’intérieur des mot 
sont les groupes séparables: r+consonne,' et les groupes inséparables 
occlusive ou fricative labio-dentale+liquide. Mais beaucoup d’autré 
groupes ont été introduits, soit par emprunt ou formation savante, soi 
par la chute d’un e instable entre deux consonnes.® De plus, beaucou; 
de groupes, qui n’existent pas 4 l’intérieur des mots, se trouvent, dans 
des conditions phonétiques semblables, 4 l’intérieur de groupes ryth 
miques. Cependant il ne sera pas nécessaire de remplir toutes les cases 
du tableau: lorsque le groupe ne contient pas de sonante (semi-consonne, 
nasale ou liquide), l’assimilation sourde-sonore est assez forte pour que 
le groupe donne l’impression acoustique soit de deux sonores soit de 
deux sourdes. Nous avons donc alors laissé vides les cases dans lesquelles 
une sourde et une sonore se rencontrent. 

Les groupes dont la deuxiéme est une nasale mouillée ne se trouvent 
pas en frangais, méme dans l’union de deux mots, sauf pour rp. 

Du point de vue phonétique, les deux consonnes d’un groupe inter- 
vocalique de consonnes appartiennent 4 la méme syllabe quand la 
premiére a une tension croissante (a-pprend). La coupe syllabique se fait 
alors entre la voyelle qui précéde et la premiére consonne du groupe. 
Au contraire, lorsque la premiére consonne a une tension décroissante, 
la coupe syllabique se fait entre les deux consonnes (ar-pent), car la 
deuxiéme a toujours une tension croissante.® 

Lorsque la premiére consonne est 4 tension croissante, c’est cette 
consonne qui attire la plus forte dépense d’énergie articulatoire. Mais 
si cette premiére est 4 tension décroissante c’est sur la deuxiéme que se 
porte la plus forte dépense d’énergie articulatoire. L’effort articulatoire 
nest pas le méme pour les deux consonnes. II] se porte toujours sur }’une 
plus que sur l’autre et cela peut se distinguer assez facilement sans Iaide 
des instruments (com-pris, cour-ber; a-ptitude, ap-titude). 

On s’appuiera donc sur le principe suivant: 

Si l’effort articulatoire dominant se porte sur la premiére consonne, 
c’est qu’elle a une tension croissante et que la coupe syllabique se fait 
avant les deux consonnes. 

Si, au contraire, l’effort articulatoire dominant va a la deuxiéme 
consonne, c’est que la premiére a une tension décroissante et que la 
coupe syllabique se fait entre les deux consonnes. 





qu’au cas ot le second mot commence par une voyelle. Cf. M. Durand, Le genre grammatical 
en francais parlé ad Paris et dans la région parisienne (Paris: Francais Moderne, 1936), pp. 
240-241. 

4 Nous employons les signes phonétiques de l’alphabet phonétique international mais 
nous gardons “r” pour l’articulation dite parisienne. 

5 Cf. Gougenheim, op. cit., p. 96. 

6 Cf. M. Grammont, Traité de de phonétique (Paris: Delagrave, 1933), p. 102. 
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L’application pratique de ce principe au tableau I nous a permis 
d’établir le tableau qui expose les tendances de coupe syllabique pour 
les groupes intervocaliques de consonnes (Tableau II). Expliquons ce 
tableau IT. 

Les groupes dans lesquels les deux consonnes ont tendance 4a ap- 
partenir 4 la méme syllabe sont précédés d’un tiret (-pr); ceux dont les 
deux consonnes tendent 4 faire partie de deux syllabes différentes ont 
un tiret entre les deux consonnes (r-p); et ceux dont les tendances sont 
peu marquées dans un sens ou dans |’autre n’ont pas de tiret (mm). 

Les groupes du premier genre se trouvent dans la région nord-ouest, 
ceux du deuxiéme dans la région sud-est et ceux du troisiéme aux 
environs de la diagonale sud-ouest/nord-est. 

La tendance 4 |’union des deux consonnes est généralement d’autant 
plus marquée que le groupe est plus prés du nord-ouest; et inversement 
la tendance 4 la séparation est d’autant plus accentuée que le groupe 
est plus prés du sud-est. C’est ainsi que les groupes -pr et r-p, qui 
occupent les coins diagonalement opposés, sont exemplaires des ten- 
dances extrémes 4 l’union et 4 la séparation. 

Le tableau se divise de lui-méme en formes géométriques qui en 
faciliteront l’examen: une équerre (numéros 1 et 2 sur le schéma du bas), 
une croix (5, 10, 7, 4, 8) et quatre rectangles (3, 9, 11, 6). Nous ne 
comptons pas les trois colonnes de gauche (consonne—semi-consonne) 
comme faisant p*rtie du tableau. 

Dans l’équerre se trouvent les groupes qui ont une liquide ou une 
nasale mouillée pour premiére consonne (branche horizontale) ou pour 
deuxiéme consonne (branche perpendiculaire). 

Dans la croix, on a les groupes qui ont une nasale pour premiére 
consonne (horizontalement) ou pour deuxiéme consonne (perpendicu- 
lairement). 

Dans les rectangles, on a les groupes formés d’occlusives, de fricatives, 
ou des deux. 


Mais, indiquer le sens de la tension, ou distinguer sur laquelle des 
deux consonnes se porte l’effort articulatoire dominant, ce n’est pas 
expliquer pourquoi la coupe syllabique se fait ici plutét que 1a. 

Nous avons cherché 4 réunir les principes qui gouvernent la syllabation 
phonétique des groupes qui nous intéressent, et nous en exposons six 
dont les trois premiers sont de beaucoup les plus importants. 

1. Différence d’aperture: Le fait que la premiére consonne a une 
aperture plus petite que la deuxiéme favorise |’union des deux consonnes 
(a-ppris); et inversement (har-pic). 

F. de Saussure s’étend passablement sur l’importance du degré 
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d’aperture dans la consécution des explosions et des implosions.’ II faut 
citer au moins cette phrase du chapitre sur le phonéme dans la chaine 
parlée: “Deux explosions peuvent se produire consécutivement; mais si 
la seconde appartient 4 un phonéme d’aperture moindre ou d’aperture 
égale, on n’aura pas la sensation acoustique d’unité qu’on trouvera dans 
le cas contraire ...’’® Bien qu’il ne considére que |’aperture, il prévoit 
qu’il ne faut pas s’arréter 1a: “Ici par une simplification voulue, on ne 
considére dans le phonéme que son degré d’aperture, sans tenir compte 
ni du lieu, ni du caractére particulier de l’articulation (si c’est une sourde 
ou une sonore, une vibrante ou une latérale, etc.). Les conclusions tirées 
du principe unique de l’aperture ne peuvent donc pas s’appliquer 4 
tous les cas réels sans exception.’’® 

M. Grammont distingue cing degrés d’aperture pour les consonnes 


simples en général,'® ce qui groupe les consonnes frangaises de la maniére 
suivante: 


degré zéro: p, b, t, d, k, g; 
degré 1: f, v, s, z, §, 3; 
degré 2: m, n, p; 

degré 3:1, r; 

degré 4: j, w, q. 


C’est l’ordre que nous avons suivi de haut en bas et de droite 4 gauche 
dans l’organisation du tableau, excepté pour les nasales m et n"™ que 
nous avons placées entre les occlusives et les fricatives. Cette place leur 
convient mieux, surtout quand elles font partie d’un groupe con- 
sonantique. 

Le principe de la différence d’aperture est le plus important des six. 
Son application seule suffirait 4 expliquer tout le tableau en général et 
la plupart des cas en particulier. Ainsi les groupes qui ne sont classés 
ni comme unis ni comme séparés sont ceux dans lesquels les deux con- 
sonnes n’ont pas ou ont peu de différence d’aperture (afsa, adga, amna, 
a3/a) et ceux dont l’union ou la séparation est marquée de la facon la 
plus claire sont les groupes dans lesquels la différence entre l’aperture 
des deux consonnes est la plus forte (apra, atra, akra; arpa, arta, arka). 

2. Différence de force d’ articulation: Le fait que la premiére consonne 
a une force d’articulation supérieure 4 la deuxiéme favorise l’union des 
deux consonnes (a-ppris); et inversement (har-pie). 


7 F. De Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale, 3¢ éd. (Paris: Payot, 1931), pp. 77-95. 
8 Ibid., p. 84. 

9 Ibid., p. 85, note 2. 

10 Grammont, op. cit. p. 99. 

" Dans la suite de cet article, nous appellerons p “nasale mouillée” ou simplement 


‘mouillée” et nous garderons le terme de “‘nasale”’ pour m et n. 
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D’aprés notre étude en cours sur la durée des voyelles, on peut 
distinguer cing degrés de force d’articulation pour les consonnes simples 
finales: 

degré 1: k, t, p; 

degré 2: f, 1; 

degré 3: n, m, s, §, g, d, b; 

degré 4: pn, j; 

degré 5: v, 3, Z, Fr. 

Mais la force d’articulation peut varier sensiblement quand la con- 
sonne fait partie d’un groupe; nous ne pouvons donc nous appuyer sur 
ce classement que d’une maniére trés générale. 

Ce deuxiéme principe s’applique aussi au tableau dans son ensemble; 
mais la force d’articulation étant en général d’autant plus grande que 
l’aperture est plus petite, son application est inverse de celle du premier 
principe dans les sections nord-ouest et sud-est du tableau. Elle reste 
la méme autour de la diagonale sud-ouest/nord-est. 

Les groupes les plus unis sont ceux pour lesquels la force d’articulation 
de la premiére consonne est nettement supérieure 4 celle de la second 
(pr, tr, kr); les groupes les moins unis ceux dans lesquels la force d’ar- 
ticulation de la premiére consonne est nettement inférieure a celle de la 
deuxiéme consonne (rp, rt, rk); et les groupes sans tendance bien domi- 
nante, ceux pour lesquels la différence de force d’articulation est faible 
ou négligeable (fs, mn, pt). 

Ce deuxiéme principe contribue aussi 4 expliquer des cas particuliers 
du tableau: 

Si on peut classer les liquides r et / dans le méme groupe du point de 
vue des apertures (ce qui n’est d’ailleurs qu’approximatif), on ne peut 
certes pas le faire du point de vue des forces d’articulation. Dans cette 
classification, nous |’avons vu, / est nettement supérieur 4 r. Ainsi, la 
prononciation -/r est possible surtout 4 cause de la force d’articulation 
inférieure de la deuxiéme consonne; mais dans le groupe inverse r-/, le 
fait que c’est la premiére consonne qui a la plus petite force d’articulation 
contribue 4 séparer les consonnes. 

% Nous basons ce classement sur les résultats obtenus jusqu’a présent dans notre 
étude en cours sur la durée des voyelles. La force d’articulation d’un consonne simple 
étant inverse de la durée de la voyelle qui précéde, on pourra en juger par les données 
suivantes qui représentent en centiémes de secondes la durée d’e accentués devant chacune 
des consonnes simples: p(14), t(15), k(16), £(18), 1(21), n(23), m(25), s(24), §(25), d(26), 
g(26), b(26), (28), j(31), v(36), 3(37), z(38), r(42). 

18 La durée d’e accentués devant les groupes de consonnes dont la premiére est un r est 
instructive a ce sujet si on la compare a celle qu’on trouve devant les consonnes simples: 
rp(i1), rt(12), rk(13), r§(14), rs(16), rf(17), rm(18), rn(20), r(22), rg(22), rb(23), rd(25), 
rv(26), r3(27), rl(27). 
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On peut encore comprendre, d’aprés ce deuxiéme principe, que les 
groupes qui se terminent par / (ap/a, avila) aient une moins forte tendance 
4 l’'union que ceux qui se terminent par r (apra, avra); et que ceux dont 
la premiére est une sourde (akra, afla) aient une plus forte tendance a 
l’union que ceux dont la premiére est une sonore (agra, avila). 

3. Loi du moindre effort: La loi du moindre effort joue un réle qui 
favorise la séparation des consonnes, car, abstraction faite des autres 
influences, il est plus aisé de séparer les consonnes que de les prononcer 
ensemble. (L’application de ce principe est d’autant plus perceptible 
que l’aperture des consonnes est plus grande.) De la sorte, s’il est néces- 
saire, entre autres conditions, pour que les deux consonnes soient nette- 
ment inséparables, que la premiére ait une aperture bien inférieure 4 la 
deuxiéme, il n’est pas nécessaire, pour que les deux consonnes soient 
nettement séparables, que la premiére ait une aperture supérieure 4 la 
deuxiéme d’une maniére aussi marquée. Cela contribue 4 expliquer les 
exemples suivants: la séparation dans orné est plus marquée que l’union 
dans mimerai; la séparation dans par/é est plus marquée que |’union dans 
galerie; et la séparation est plus marquée dans les groupes liquide- 
fricative (argent) que l’union dans les groupes fricative-liquide (lingerie). 

4. Direction de la suite des mouvements articulatoires: Si le lieu d’ar- 
ticulation de la deuxiéme consonne est plus en arriére que celui de la 
premiére (direction avant-arriére), l’union des deux consonnes s’en 
trouve favorisée car cela rend plus commode la mise en place des organes 
pour la deuxiéme consonne pendant l’articulation de la premiére; et 
inversement. L’effet de ce principe se voit en comparant les groupes qui 
sont de part et d’autre de la diagonale sud-ouest/nord-est et dont les 
deux consonnes ont méme aperture. Ainsi l’union est plus favorisée dans 
amna que dans anma, dans apfa que dans atpa, dans afsa que dans 
asfa, dans alra que dans aria. 

Ce principe contribue aussi 4 l’explication d’ensemble du tableau dont 
les coins nord-ouest et sud-est représentent les extrémes: -pr, -br sont 
des suites d’articulation “avant-arriére’”’; r-p, r-b sont des suites d’ar- 
ticulation “arriére-avant.”’ 

5. Distance des lieux d’ articulation: La proximité des lieux d’articula- 
tion des deux consonnes favorise leur union; et inversement. Exemples: 
en ce qui concerne les deux consonnes, apfa est plus uni que akfa, akra 
que apra, akfa que akfa, agda que agba, apfa que akfa, atsa que aksa. 

Cependant il faut excepter les groupes dans lesquels les deux articu- 
lations proches se génent mutuellement parce qu’elles font emploi des 
mémes organes, sans, en méme temps, étre assez différentes de caractére. 
Exemples: as/a, a/sa, ayna. C’est surtout le cas pour les groupes ot une 
occlusive est suivie d’une nasale dont l’articulation labiale ou dentale 
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est la méme que celle de l’occlusive, 4 condition que |’explosion de 
occlusive soit buccale (ce qui est rare). Exemples: abma, adna. 

6. Place des consonnes par rapport a lV accent: Le fait que la voyelle qui 
suit n’est pas sous l’accent de groupe favorise l’union des deux con- 
sonnes; et inversement.* Ce principe n’intéresse que les groupes sans 
tendance bien déterminée. Exemples: 


gagnera tout il gagnera 
aptitude ada pté 
disloqué disloque 
enveloppé enveloppe 
blasphémer blasphéme 


Nous pouvons maintenant passer 4 l’explication de chacune des 
parties du tableau II a l’aide des six principes qui précédent et de 
quelques remarques complémentaires. 

(0) Le rectangle perpendiculaire, 4 gauche et en dehors du tableau 
méme, contient les groupes terminés par une semi-consonne (ou semi- 
voyelle ou encore voyelle 4 tension croissante, dite voyelle ouvrante). 

Tous ces groupes sont unis, ce qui se comprend par le premier principe: 
l’aperture de la premiére consonne est toujours nettement plus petite 
que celle de la deuxiéme, cette derniére consonne étant dans tous les cas 
a aperture maximum. 

Cependant I’union est moins claire au bas du rectangle qu’au haut, la 
différence d’aperture y étant réduite. Elle est moins claire aussi dans la 
colonne qui a pour semi-consonne un 7 que dans les deux autres, |’ar- 
ticulation du 7 étant sans doute plus forte que celle du w ou du y (principe 
2). Le principe 2 s’oppose aussi a l’union (mais sans grand effet) dans 
les groupes ow le 7 est précédé d’une fricative sonore ou d’un r. 

Le cas de rj, groupe dans lequel la différence de force d’articulation 
opposée 4 |’union & son maximum pour cette colonne, présente de plus 
une particularité d’articulation qui, comme le principe 2, s’oppose a 
l’union: la langue ne peut absolument pas se mettre en position pour le 
j pendant l’articulation de |’r. Qu’on nous permette une parenthése pour 


4 Cf. les observations de Mlle Durand sur le t de désinence en enchafnement (non en 
liaison) dans les groupes: petite anse (t 4 tension toujours croissante devant voyelle ac- 
centuée) et petite orange (t A tension généralement décroissante devant voyelle inaccentuée). 
Bien que le cas soit différent, il y a un rapprochement 4 faire: si la lecon des exemples de 
Mlle Durand peut s’appliquer 4 la deuxiéme consonne des groupes qui nous intéressent, 
cette deuxiéme consonne est plus nettement a tension croissante devant voyelle accentuée 
que devant voyelle inaccentuée, et dans ce cas |’effort articulatoire se porte plus sur la 
deuxiéme consonne et moins sur la premiére, ce qui tend a les désunir; et inversement. 
M. Durand, op. cit., pp. 240-241. 

45 D’aprés la note 12, la force d’articulation de j est supérieure a celles de r, z, 3 ou v. 
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faire remarquer que c’est principalement 14 qu’il faut chercher |’expli- 
cation de la difficulté d’articulation des groupes trja, prja, dont parle de 
Saussure: “‘... dans un groupe comme #rja les trois premiers éléments 
peuvent difficilement se prononcer sans rupture de chaine: érja (& moins 
que le j ne se fonde avec 1’r en le palatalisant) ; pourtant ces trois éléments 
tr j forment un chainon explosif parfait...’ 

(1) La branche perpendiculaire de l’équerre: consonne+liquide (sauf 
rl), lue de haut en bas, offre d’abord des groupes nettement inséparables, 
remarquables par la petite aperture de la premiére consonne et la grande 
aperture de la deuxiéme. A mesure qu’on descend, la différence d’aper- 
ture diminue et les groupes deviennent de moins en moins unis. 

Les seuls groupes qu’on puisse vraiment appeler inséparables sont 
ceux qui ont pour premiére consonne une occlusive (aperture zéro). Ceux 
qui commencent par une nasale ou une fricative labio-dentale, bien 
qu’étant moins unis, ont encore cette tendance d’une maniére dominante. 
Ceux qui commencent par une fricative autre que labio-dentale ou par 
une mouillée n’appartiennent nettement ni aux groupes unis ni aux 
groupes séparés. Il est vrai que, dans ces derniers groupes, le principe de 
la différence d’aperture s’applique encore, mais il est fortement neutralisé 
par le principe 3 du moindre effort; et aussi par le principe 2 de la 
différence d’articulation, spécialement pour les groupes ow / est précédé 
d’une sonore. 

Enfin, dans le groupe /r, le principe 3 du moindre effort, qui a ici son 
application maximum 4 cause de la grande aperture des deux consonnes, 
tendrait 4 les séparer, mais les principes 2 (force d’articulation supérieure 
d’/) et 4 (sens avant-arriére de la suite des mouvements articulatoires) 
tendent 4 le neutraliser, ce qui explique la possibilité de ne pas séparer 
les deux liquides dans cet ordre. Dans l’ordre inverse: 7/, il est naturel 
que la séparation soit nette puisque les principes 2 (force d’articulation 
inférieure d’r) et 4 (sens arriére-avant) secondent le principe 3 (moindre 
effort) au lieu de s’y opposer. 

(2) La branche horizontale de l’équerre (liquide ou mouillée+con- 
sonne) ne contient que des groupes nettement séparables, mais qui le 
sont d’autant plus qu’ils s’approchent plus de la droite. 

Nous venons de parler de la séparation dans le groupe 71. 

Dans tous les autres, le principe 1 (grande aperture de la premiére 
consonne, bien que pas maximum pour p) suffirait 4 assurer la séparation. 
Il est partout renforcé par le principe 3 (moindre effort); et le principe 2 
contribue 4 rendre compte du fait que la séparation est moins marquée 
dans les groupes dont la premiére est / ou p, et dans ceux dont la seconde 
est une sonore. 

16 De Saussure, op. cit., p. 85, note 2. 
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(3) Les groupes du rectangle nord-ouest (occlusive+fricative) obéis- 
sent aux principes 1 et 2 qui s’unissent pour résister au principe 3: ils 
ont tous une petite différence d’aperture et une différence de force 
d’articulation modérée, qui font dominer la tendance 4 |’union; mais 
cette tendance serait plus nette sans l’effet inverse du principe du 
moindre effort.'” 

(4) Les groupes de la branche ouest de la croix (nasale+fricative) 
ont une tendance 4 l|’union légérement plus faible que les précédents, 
mais encore dominante. 

L’application des mémes principes est en jeu. Seul le principe 3 est 
opposé 4 l’union. Les principes 1 et 2 y contribuent dans tous les groupes 
Dans les cas de mf et nf, il doit en étre de méme malgré la force d’ar- 
ticulation de |’f, car les nasales ont tendance 4 se dénasaliser par assimi- 
lation régressive pour donner partiellement l’occlusive orale du lieu 
d’articulation qui leur correspond, ce qui augmente la force d’articulation 
de la premiére consonne. Ce n’est d’ailleurs pas le seul cas de formation 
épenthétique de consonne orale dans cette section du tableau; il peut 
sen trouver dans les autres groupes aussi bien, ce qui favorise toujours 
union des consonnes. 

(5) Les groupes de la branche nord de la croix (occlusive+nasale) ont 
pour tendance bien dominante d’étre unis. I] suffirait de |’expliquer par 
le principe 1, car la différence d’aperture est trés nette, mais il faut y 
ajouter le principe 2 4 cause du phénoméne habituel entre occlusive et 
nasale, qui produit une explosion du voile du palais vers le nez, cette 
explosion étant a4 forte articulation, surtout lorsque l’occlusive est 
sonore. 

(6) Les groupes du rectangle sud-est (fricative+occlusive) ont une 
tendance dominante a se séparer, ce qui s’explique par les trois premiers 
principes: la différence d’aperture favorise la séparation dans tous les 
groupes; la différence de force d’articulation aussi; et 4 cela s’ajoute le 
principe du moindre effort. 

(7) Les groupes de la branche sud de la croix (fricative+nasale) 
expliquent le fait qu’ils sont séparables par les mémes principes 1, 2 et 3, 
sauf pour les groupes fn et fm ou seuls les principes 1 et 3 agissent dans 
le sens de la séparation. 

(8) Les groupes de la branche est de la croix (nasale+ occlusive) 
obéissent tous aux principes 1 et 3 et sont ainsi séparables. Le principe 2 
contribue seulement 4 la séparation des groupes qui se terminent par 


17 Cf. les tracés trés instructifs de Mlle Durand, qui montrent une tension croissante 
pour la premiére consonne dans les groupes ts de “‘sept sous” et ks de ‘“‘asphyxie.”” M. 
Durand, Etude expérimentale sur la durée des consonnes parisiennes (Paris: Francais 
Moderne, 1936), pp. 17 et 23. 
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une sourde; et il s’oppose 4 la séparation des groupes qui se terminent 
par une sonore, ce qui explique que la tendance 4 la séparation soit plus 
forte chez les premiers que chez les derniers. 

(9, 10, 11) Les groupes du rectangle sud-ouest (fricative+fricative), 
ceux du rectangle central de la croix (nasale+nasale) et ceux du rec- 
tangle nord-est (occlusive+ occlusive) n’ont pas de tendance dominante 
bien marquée. 

Les deux consonnes ayant 4 peu prés la méme aperture et la méme 
force d’articulation, les principes 1 et 2 n’entrent pas en jeu. Le principe 
3 (moindre effort) s’applique peu aux groupes de fricatives, et pour ainsi 
dire pas aux groupes d’occlusives et aux groupes de nasales. Mais c’est 
dans ces trois rectangles qu’intervient l’application du principe 4: dans 
chacun, les groupes du nord-ouest, dont la suite des mouvements ar- 
ticulatoires a la direction avant-arriére, ont moins de tendance 4 la 
séparation que les groupes du sud-est, dont la suite des mouvements 
articulatoires a la direction arriére-avant.'® 


Aprés cet essai pour déterminer les tendances de la syllabation fran- 
caise, il serait intéressant de voir ce que disent 4 ce sujet les traités de 
phonétique ou de prononciation. 

Sur vingt livres que nous avons sous la main, dix n’abordent pas le 
sujet. Ce sont ceux des auteurs suivants: L. Bascan,'* Ch. Bruneau,”° 
B. Dumville, J. W. Jack,” Macirone,” Ph. Martinon,* Kr. Nyrop,” 
Abbé Rousselot et F. Laclotte, Ed. Tilley,27 H. Van Daele.** Les dix 


18 L’opinion de M. Grammont est que, dans le mot aftitude, la coupe syllabique entre 
les consonnes est moins fréquente que la coupe avant les consonnes, les deux prononcia- 
tions étant possibles en francais. Grammont, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 

Les tracés de Mlle Durand confirment également nos vues. Le groupe pt du mot aptitude 
s’y trouve, sur une méme page, avec p a tension croissante et avec p a tension décroissante, 
pour deux sujets parlants différents. Dans le groupe sf |’s est 4 tension décroissante dans 
les tracés de ‘‘asphyxie” et de “Alice file” par le méme sujet. De méme pour le groupe 
dp (ou presque tp) de “‘ne boude pas,” encore par le méme sujet, le d est 4 tension décrois- 
sante. Or ces deux derniers groupes sont dans la région sud-est de leurs rectangles respectifs, 
sur le tableau II. Durand, of. cit., pp. 21, 23, et 25. 

Enfin, il semble parfaitement possible (et c’est, si nous comprenons bien, |’opinion de 
Mlle Durand) que le changement de direction de la tension musculaire se produise pendant 
Varticulation d’une des consonnes. Si cela peut se confirmer, la coupe syllabique n’est 
nécessairement ni avant, ni entre les deux consonnes d’un groupe. Cf. ibid., pp. 11-27. 

19 Manuel pratique de prononciation et de lecture frangaises, 7¢ éd. (London: Dent and 
Sons, 1933). 

20 Manuel de phonétique pratique, 2° éd. (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1931). 

%1 Elements of French Pronunciation and Diction, 4° éd. (New York: Dutton). 

2 Manual of French Pronunciation and Diction (New York: Heath). 

23 French Phonetics (New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1921). 

4 Comment on prononce le francais (Paris: Larousse, 1913). 

% Manuel phonétique du francais parlé, 4° éd. (New York: Stechert, 1925). 

% Précis de prononciation frangaise, 3¢ éd. (Paris: Didier, 1927). 
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autres ne s’occupent que des cas oii les deux consonnes se succédent 
orthographiquement 4 l’intérieur d’un mot (exemples soulignés du 
tableau I). Leur générosité pour les groupes unis différe considérable- 
ment, de Roudet qui les réduit 4 douze (occlusive+ liquide) 4 Grammont 
qui en compte cent quinze (consonne+sonante). Les représentations 
schématiques qui suivent en facilitent la comparaison. Qu’on les examine 
parallélement 4 nos tableaux en tenant bien compte du fait qu’ils ne 
s’appliquent qu’aux cases contenant des mots soulignés dans le tableau I. 


“En francais, la consonne simple et le groupe occlusive plus 1 ou r se rattachent 
a la voyelle suivante; tout autre groupe de deux consonnes se partage entre la 
voyelle précédente et la voyelle suivante,’’ dit L. Roudet.*® (figure 1) 




















FicureE 1 











E. Bourciez est du méme avis: “ .. . en francais ce n’est pas seulement occlu- 
sive+r qui forme un groupe inséparable (pa-trie, mais aussi occlusive +1 (san- 
glot, ta-bleau).’’*° (figure 2) 





FIGURE 2 





27 Aid to French Pronunciation (New York: Macmillan, 1929). 

8 Phonétique du francais moderne (Paris: Colin, 1927). 

% Eléments de phonétique générale (Paris: Welter, 1910), p. 191. 

%” Précis historique de phonétique francaise, 7° éd. (Paris: Klincksieck, 1930), p. 37. 
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J. Vidon-Varney présente une régle détaillée: “In words having a group of 
two inseparable consonants, the division comes before the group of consonants. 
The groups of inseparable consonants are: bl, br, cl, cr, dr, fl, fr, gl, gr, pl, pr, 
tr, vr:.. . When b,c, d, g, k, l, p, r, or s precede another single consonant except 
lorr,... they belong to the first syllable while the following consonant belongs 
to the second syllable.’’* (figure 3) 





FicureE 3 


O. Bond ajoute quelques groupes inséparables: ‘‘5. Two consonants are di- 
vided (except groups in rule 6) . . . 6. Consonant groups formed of a consonant 
(other than 1, m, n, r, or s) plus] or r are not divided but go with the following 
vowel: ... ’’® (figure 4) 





FIGURE 4 


MM. W. A. Nitze et E. H. Wilkins ont presque le méme traitement: “‘a group 
of two consonant sounds of which the first is an explosive or a fricative and the 
second is | or r goes with the following vowel; any other group of two consonant 
sounds is divided, the first going with the preceding vowel, and the second with 
the following vowel;’’* (figure 5) 


| Pronunciation of French, Articulation and Intonation (Ann Arbor: Edwards Brothers, 
1933), pp. 85-86. 

® The Sounds of French (University of Chicago Press, 1925), pp. 9-10. 

3% 4 Handbook of French Phonetics (New York: Henry Holt, 1913), p. 59. 
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Ficure 5 


J. Geddes ajoute encore aux groupes unis: “If a single consonant is followed 
by 1 or r (except rl as in par-lait), both are united with the following vowel. . . . 


Other groups of two . . . consonants, when pronounced, are generally so divided 
that the first goes with the preceding syllable, the second . . . with the following: 
. ° (figure 6) 





FIGURE 6 


P. Genévrier est plus général: “‘Lorsqu’une voyelle est suivie de deux consonnes 
différentes (qui ne sont pas la graphie d’une consonne simple comme -ch), elle 
demeure unie, pour la prononciation, 4 la premiére des deux consonnes, la se- 


conde se reliant 4 la syllabe suivante: . . . Lorsque dans un groupe consonantique 





rentre comme second élément une liquide (I ou r), ce groupe phonétiquement in- 
dissoluble se rattache tout entier a la voyelle qui suit:’’** (figure 7) 





FIGURE 7 


4 French Pronunciation (New York: Oxford University Press, 1913), p. 14. 





% Précis de phonétique comparée francaise et anglaise et manuel de prononciation francaise 
@ lusage des étudiants anglo-saxons (Paris: Didier, 1927), pp. 48-49. 
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G. G. Nicholson mentionne les semi-voyelles: “In groups of two . . . conso- 
nants of which the last is a liquid: 1, r, or a semi-vowel: w, y, j, the two . . . form 
a syllable with the vowel which follows: . . . the groups rl, Ir form exceptions: 
. .. Similarly, where the last consonant is neither a liquid or a semi-vowel the 
group will be divided between the two syllables: . . . ”* (figure 8) 





FIGURE 8 


P. Passy n’entre pas dans les détails: ‘‘Quand il y a deux consonnes 4 la limite 
des syllabes, la limite se trouve généralement entre ces deux consonnes;. .. 
souvent méme deux consonnes sont réunies 4 la voyelle qui suit, quand la deu- 
xiéme est l, r, j, w, q:’8” (figure 9) 





FIGURE 9 


Enfin M. Grammont ajoute aux groupes dont la deuxiéme est une liquide ou 
une semi-voyelle, ceux dont la deuxiéme est une nasale: ‘Les groupes de con- 
sonnes dont la seconde est une sonante appartiennent tout entiers 4 la méme 
syllabe que la voyelle suivante: . . . Les autres groupes sont séparés par la coupe 
des syllabes: . . . ”’** Par sonante, il entend j, w, y, r, 1, pn, m. (figure 10) 


% 4 Practical Introduction to French Phonetics (London: Macmillan, 1909), pp. 72-73. 
37 Les sons du frangais, 11° éd. (Paris: Didier, 1929), p. 60. 
38 Traité pratique de prononciation francaise, 8° éd. (Paris: Delagrave, 1934), p. 101. 
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Ficure 10 


Tous les dix comprennent ps (capsule), 53 (objet), bz (subsiste), dv 
(subvint), tf (caoutchouc), d3 (budget), dv (advint), ks (accent), g3 
(suggére), gz (exact), parmi les groupes séparés; et, tandis qu’ici, /r, 
fl, wr, en font aussi partie, 1a, rl, rn, In, lm, rn, rm, sont rangés parmi les 
groupes unis. Dans l’ensemble, les nombreuses omissions dans la caté- 
gorie des groupes unis s’expliquent par l’influence de la syllabation 
orthographique, qui fait retourner 4 |’ancien francais et au latin clas- 
sique. Or, la description phonétique de la langue d’aujourd’hui ne peut 
se faire qu’en considérant les sons de cette langue méme et non | origine 
de ces sons. 

Comme nous venons de citer des traités pédagogiques, il est peut-étre 
utile de rappeler, en terminant, que la coupe syllabique des groupes de 
deux consonnes ne s’enseigne pas par des régles. On peut constater 
qu’elle est relativement fixe dans certains cas, qu’elle a des tendances 
plus ou moins marquées dans d’autres, mais il n’y a pas 1a de lois. Ce 
qu’il faut enseigner, c’est la bonne prononciation des consonnes, qui 
dépend avant tout de la tension articulatoire propre au frangais. Si 
cette prononciation est correcte, la séparation des syllabes sera tout 
naturellement ce qu’elle doit étre. 

PIERRE DELATTRE 

Wayne University 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


1. LACK OF SYNCOPE IN PORTUGUESE 
I 


In an article entitled “Italian-Rumanian Long Forms as Against Spanish and 
French Short Forms” (PMLA, tu, 625-630), Dr. Ephraim Cross has sought to 
prove that there are no just grounds for assuming that the “Eastern”? Romance 
languages (Italian, Rumanian, and Eastern Rhaetic) are inherently different 
from the ‘“‘Western”’ branches (French, Spanish, and Western Rhaetic) in regard 
to syncope. According to Dr. Cross, syncope was uniform in Vulgar Latin in all 
parts of the Romance territory, and as proof of this the author cites: (1) the 
evidence of the inscriptions and (2) a list of words which occur in Vulgar Latin 
and survived in Romance, and which are supposed to have undergone syncope 
in both the Eastern and Western divisions of Romance. In this article, Dr. Cross 
is carrying out the conclusion of his previous dissertation on inscriptions.' 

Without wishing at this point to advance an argument in favor of a definite 
geographical classification (not necessarily an East-West one) of the Romance 
languages in the matter of syncope, I should like to point out that there seems 
to be a wide difference between Portuguese and the other Romance languages 
in respect to this phenomenon. 

We know that in Vulgar Latin the vowel of the posttonic penult fell regularly 
between certain pairs of consonants.*? There was further syncope in the other 
Romance languages between additional pairs of consonants.’ Now in Portuguese- 
“If the posttonic penult was e or i (Cl. L. & or f), preceded by 1, m,n or r, or pre- 
ceded by c and followed by t, it fell in the late Vulgar Latin or early Portuguese 
period. . . . All posttonic penults which did not fall in Vulgar Latin and in which 
the conditions of §52, 1 (i.e. the section which I have quoted in the paragraph 
above) did not obtain, remained in Portuguese.’” 

In a study of Dr. Cross’s list of words, I selected those Latin forms which 
came through as popular words in Portuguese and in which the posttonic penult 
did not fall in either Vulgar Latin or in Portuguese. In the following words the 
contrast between the long Portuguese and short Spanish forms is to be noted: 


L. baczilum Optg. bagoo MPtg. bago cf. Sp. blago 
L. debitam Ptg. divida cf. Sp. deuda 
L. persicum Ptg. pécego cf. Sp. prisco 
L. popilum OPtg. povoo MPtg. povo cf. Sp. pueblo® 
L. tabiilam Ptg. tdboa cf. Sp. tabla 


1E. Cross, Syncope and Kindred Phenomena in Latin Inscriptions (New York, 1930). 

2? C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, pp. 233-239. 

3K. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, 2nd ed. (Copenhagen, 1904), 
1, §146, 258, 259. 

R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de Grammética Historica Espanola, 5th ed. (Madrid, 1925), 
§25, 26. 

‘E. B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese (Philadelphia, 1938), pp. 52-53.—Cf. Groe- 
ber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie (2d ed.), 1, 957, §107. 
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I have collected a few examples of popular and semi-learned words not found 
in Dr. Cross’s list, in which, as in the examples above, we find long Portuguese 
and short Spanish forms. 


Lat. glandiilam Ptg. landoa cf. Sp. landre 
Lat. parabdlam OPtg. paravoa cf. Sp. palabra 
Lat. diabdlum OPtg. diaboo MPtg. diabo cf. Sp. diablo 
Lat. luminaria Ptg. lumieira cf. Sp. lumbrera 
Lat. biféram Ptg. bevera cf. Sp. breva 
Lat. dectmum Ptg. dizimo cf. Sp. diesmo 
Lat. duracinum Ptg. durdzio cf. Sp. durazno 
Lat. fraxinum OPtg. freixeo MPtg. freixo cf. Sp. fresno 
Lat. *retinam Ptg. redea cf. Sp. rienda 
Lat. -abilem Ptg. -avel cf. Sp. -able 
Lat. -ibilem Ptg. -ivel cf. Sp. -ible 
Lat. capitilum OPtg. cabidoo MP tg. cabido cf. Sp. cabildo 
Lat. nebiilam Ptg. névoa cf. Sp. niebla 
Lat. periciilum OPtg. perigoo MPtg. perigo cf. Sp. peligro 
Lat. spatiilam OPtg. espadua cf. Sp. espalda 
Lat. nominare Ptg. nomear cf. Sp. nombrar 
Lat. femina Ptg. femea cf. Sp. hembra 
Lat. homines OPtg. homées MPtg. homens cf. Sp. hombres 
Lat. seminare Ptg. semear cf. Sp. sembrar 


Dr. Cross, in speaking of the unsyncopated forms of not only Italian and 
Rumanian, but also of Spanish and French, attributes them to the cultural in- 
fluence of Classical Latin. A study of the long Portuguese and short Spanish 
forms above would then lead one to the conclusion that the cultural influence 
was stronger in Portugal than in Spain. However, the fact that the number of 
words that are popular in other respects beside syncope is greater in Portuguese 
than in Spanish might indicate that the cultural influence was less in Portugal 
than in Spain. 

This difference between Portuguese and Spanish is evidence, in my opinion, 
of the lack of uniformity in the development of syncope among the Romance 
languages. It is to be noted that the variation occurs not between an “Eastern” 
and a “Western” language, but between two languages in the Iberian territory 
itself. 

K. S. RoBERTS 

University of Pennsylvania 


II 


The principles set forth in my article seem to me to be totally undisturbed by 
Mr. Roberts’ reference to lack of syncope in Portuguese. Although my article 
concluded with a declaration of intention to examine cultural conditions in de- 
tail, I see no objection to accepting Mr. Roberts’ note as an addendum to my 
exposition, as far as that exposition applies to Iberian Latin. 





5 Note that, although povo and pueblo are both dissyllabic, the Portuguese word is 
dissyllabic because of contraction and and the Spanish word because of syncope. 
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Surely, Mr. Roberts would not contend that Portuguese is fundamentally 
different from Spanish, for Spanish has proparoxytones too. Further, it is a ques- 
tion as to whether Portuguese fémea, pévoo, etc. are actually proparoxytones, 
with their middle vowels really semi-vowels. 

Roberts’ first list of words submits five forms which he assumes “‘came through 
as popular words in Portuguese and in which the posttonic penult did not fall in 
either Vulgar Latin or in Portuguese.” I think this assumption both as to the 
fully “popular” character of these Romance forms and lack of syncope in Popular 
Latin is somewhat bold. 

The two lists by no means show Portuguese to be in a more favorable position 
for Roberts’ purpose than is Italian with reference to Spanish. 

The second list cites ‘examples of popular or semilearned words not found”’ 
in my list, examples which show a divergence between Spanish and Portuguese. 
As a matter of fact, the article does treat, either specifically or generally, 
a number of these forms. The result of my examination was to indicate that the 
long forms were learned or semilearned. 

Where a form is otherwise (phonologically) “popular,’’ why should we exclude 
the possibility of a learned influence which would operate to preserve the unac- 
cented posttonic vowel? 

As to cultural influence, any difference between Spanish and Portuguese cer- 
tainly would not be more striking than that between long and short forms within 
the Italian peninsula. 

EPHRAIM CROsS 

The College of the City of New York 


2. “LIGHT ON THE DARK LADY” 


I 


As the leading point of three to prove the “Identification of Edward de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, as one of the objects of the libel contained in ‘Willobie his 
Avisa’ ” Miss Pauline K. Angell says: 


1. The central figure on the title-page of the book is the symbol of the cuckold. Looking 
solemnly down from the top center is an ass’s head adorned with a magnificent pair of 
horns. Recumbent figures on either side point fingers at the poor ass. This is a derisive 
touch which would not hit either Shakespeare or Southampton, since Shakespeare himself 
(not his wife) has been thought of as unfaithful to the marriage vows, and Southampton 
was still unmarried. It would hit the Earl of Oxford, and that, it seems, is what it was 
meant to do. Upon the forehead of the ass reposes a crescent. The crescent is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Oxford crest, which is a boar set apart from all other armorial 
boars by the fact that a crescent is emblazoned upon it. Crescents also are emblazoned on 
the stars of the Oxford standard. In fact, these crescents were so thoroughly identified 
with Oxford that the Queen called him her Turk. And so the horned ass embellished with 
a crescent which appears on the title-page of Willobie his Avisa was as good as a name- 
plate in 1594.1 


1 Angell, Pauline K., “Light on the Dark Lady,” PMLA, uit (1937), 653-654. 
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First we turn to the standard authority to see how accurately Miss Angell has 
described this compartment, and to learn something of its history. ‘‘A compart- 
ment with a stag’s head at top and two naked boys. To left Minerva with an owl, 
to right Diana with a quiver. At foot Diana bathing and the transformation of 
Actaeon into a stag. At foot two rabbits.’ It will be seen that the compartment 
depicts Ovid’s story of Actaeon being turned into a deer for having happened 
upon the chaste Diana inopportunely. There is no horned ass; the boys are call- 
ing attention to Actaeon’s fate; and so on. Apparently the compartment was 
made especially for Willobie his Avisa, as this is the first recorded use of it, and 
since it is so aptly fitted to the poem. But it was not discarded for many a year, 
its last recorded use being in 1641 upon the ‘‘Whole Boke of psalmes.”’ And this is 
merely the end of the period recorded; it may not have been the end of the com- 
partment. Clearly, this compartment had nought to do with Oxford, either per- 
son or place, and this is the key-stone point to Miss Angell’s Oxford building. If 
the compartment was designed originally for Willobie his Avisa, clearly the de- 
signer also took the poem at face value as a story of supreme chastity, thus 
fittingly introduced by the mishap of Actaeon. 
T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 


2 R. B. McKerrow and F. S. Ferguson, Title-page Borders used in England & Scotland 
1485-1640, No. 215. 


II 


Mr. Baldwin’s statement that the ass’s head or the stag’s head on the title 
page of Willobie his Avisa is the “keystone point” of my “Oxford building,” as 
he calls it, fails to take into account the nature of the evidence assembled in my 
article. In this evidence, which points to Oxford and his lady as central figures in 
the libel, there is no keystone. The force of the evidence lies in the fact that all 
the items point in the same direction. The removal of one or two or even three 
of them does not negate the conclusion. 

This particular item, however, to which I gave the number 1 simply because 
it is the first clue encountered on opening the book, still stands as contributory 
evidence in the spite of the standard authority which Mr. Baldwin has cited 
to the contrary. From that brief description, he has formed an erroneous idea of 
the appearance of the title page. It is reproduced in the Bodley Head Quarto 
edition and lies before me as I write. The text is assembled in an oval which is 
surrounded by the compartment. The horned beast is at the top of the oval. The 
naked figures, with heads averted, are pointing directly to this head with their 
free hands, the other arms being entwined in the horns. Full length figures of 
Minerva and Diana are on either side of the oval. A medallion which suggests 
the Acteon incident is at the foot of the oval. There is no suggestion that a con- 
nection exists between the figures at the top and the scene at the foot. In fact, the 
latter is further set off from the other decorations by being enclosed in its own 
frame. 

McKerrow and Ferguson thought the beast at the top was a stag. I thought 
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it was an ass. A zoologist would have difficulty in deciding what it is. Since it 
has a forelock, I am still inclined to think it is an ass. An ass has a forelock; a 
stag is not so blessed. However, whether it is a stag or an ass or some other animal 
does not matter. There is upon this head the horn-symbol of cuckoldry and the 
crescent of the house of Oxford, although the latter is not mentioned in the 
standard authority. The significance lies in those two features. 

It had occurred to me that the little scene at the bottom of the oval which 
suggests the Acteon incident was in reality also intended to illustrate a scene de- 
scribed by D. H. in his suit to Avisa (xl. 1-6), but I made nothing of it in my first 
paper, because the whole question of the identity of those suitors represented 
under the names of Nob, Caveleiro, Dydimus Harco, and Dan. Ben. demands 
more evidence than I have assembled as yet. This much may be said: that D. H. 
in the course of his wooing says that while resting from his “‘wild goose race,” in 
the vicinity of a “Christall Well, where Nimphes remaine”’ (xl. 1. 6), he was 
pierced by a dart from the hand of a maiden-like bird of Diana’s train. He ends 
by telling Avisa that 

You are the byrde that bred the bane 
That swelleth thus in restlesse thought (xl. 7. 1-2). 


The resemblance to the story of Acteon is apparent, in spite of the fact that the 
denouement has been altered. 

In the medallion on the title page, a man with the head of a stag is shown con- 
fronting a nymph who stands with her companions in a pool. But the pool is 
enclosed in a handsome square curb, whereas it was a woodland pool in which 
Acteon surprised Diana. Stow says that the Well of St. Agnes, identified in my 
article as the “Christall well” mentioned in Willobie his Avisa, was ‘“‘curbed 
square with stone.’! This fact, taken with the statement cited by Mr. Bald- 
win that this is the first recorded use of this compartment, from which he 
concludes that “apparently the compartment was made especially for Willobie 
his Avisa,” encourages the conclusion that this medallion was meant to illus- 
trate the encounter of D. H. and Avisa, and that a clue to the identity of D. H. 
may be found there. 

That the Acteon incident was not always associated with chastity, as Mr. 
Baldwin implies, is shown by Shakespeare’s use of it in connection with the horn 
joke in The Merry Wives of Windsor (ii. 1. 121 ff; iii. 2. 39-44) and in Titus 
Andronicus (ii. 3. 61 ff). 

PAULINE K. ANGELL 

Washingtonville, N. Y. 


1 John Stow, A Survey of London, edited by William J. Thoms (London: Whittaker & 
Co., 1842), p. 7. 


III 


Dr. McKerrow and Mr. Ferguson based their description of this border upon 
the numerous uses of it, not merely upon that in Willobie his Avisa (they give an 
excellent facsimile) ; and they examined originals, not merely a single representa- 
tion in a popular edition. I examined an original or so some time since, and saw 
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no occasion then to disagree with the description given by these experts. They 
do not include minor details, but certainly would not be puzzled by Diana’s cres- 
cent, which appears on the head of the full-length Diana of the border, as well 
as at the top-center of the border, etc. If Miss Angell will examine Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses as published by Hieronymus de Marnef, etc. at Paris, in 1583 
(p. 111), she should find Diana in her squarish sylvan bath with her crescent upon 
her head, and Actaeon with a magnificent pair of horns; but whether Actaeon 
is becoming an ass or a stag I cannot presume to decide for Miss Angell or for her 
zoologist, though Ovid says Actaeon became a cervus, which Cooper defines as 
“A Harte.” Presumably, therefore, the artist thought he was representing 
Actaeon as in the process of being metamorphosed into a cervus. The representa- 
tion in the medallion of Willobie is modelled upon some form of this particular 
illustration to Ovid. The items in the medallion are thus not local to England nor 
personal to the artist. The artist is not representing the Well of St. Agnes nor 
any other English well, and so on ad infinitum. As between Miss Angell’s inter- 
pretation, based upon her own reactions apparently to the one “‘facsimile’”’; and 
that of such authorities as McKerrow and Ferguson, trained by years of ob- 
servation upon this type of material, and based upon originals, scholars will 
doubtless have no difficulty in deciding for themselves. And they also will de- 
cide what effect the interpretation they accept has upon Miss Angell’s further 
observations and conclusions. 
T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 
IV 


It is true that I had seen only facsimiles of the title page when I wrote my 
paper on Willobie his Avisa, one in the Hughes edition of 1904 and one in the 
Bodley Head edition of 1926. However, as these resemble each other in every 
particular except that of size, it seemed reasonable to suppose that they are on 
the whole what they are said to be, exact copies of the page as it appears in the 
copy of the first edition which is in the British Museum. I have since examined 
the facsimile reproduced by McKerrow and Ferguson which Mr. Baldwin says is 
excellent and which is similar in every respect including size to that used in the 
Hughes edition. 

In what they have to say about this title page McKerrow and Ferguson are 
concerned primarily with its general appearance, the name of the probable en- 
graver and the books in which it was used subsequently. My approach was from 
another angle, which explains why I noted details which they did not note. 

As noted in my paper (pp. 669-671) there is evidence that the book carries a 
double entendre which serves as a safety device for the author. If he had been 
summoned to answer to a charge of libel, his defence might very well have taken 
the line which Mr. Baldwin takes. He would have claimed that the crescent at 
the top center was Diana’s crescent; that the beast with the forelock was the 
metamorphosed Acteon; that the Acteon incident was portrayed, not because of 
its association with the horn joke, but because it was appropriate to the theme of 
the book—which, he would insist, is chastity. 
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Thus it is apparent that Mr. Baldwin’s interpretation does not run counter to 
mine. The interpretations are not mutually exclusive. It is evident, also, that 
the author meant to offer the possibility of two interpretations. He himself 
admits that under the smooth surface he presents are rough implications, for 
which, however, he cannot be held accountable. In his A pologie to the 1596 edi- 
tion he takes pains to clear himself of responsibility for the secondary meaning 
offering ‘‘manifest iniurie to some” which he says that others have read into his 
book. This in itself bears witness to the fact that readers of that dey gave to the 
book an interpretation far from innocent. Its suppression by the censors is fur- 
ther evidence in the same direction. 

Nor do I stand alone among modern readers of the book in considering it 
libellous. Mr. G. B. Harrison has presented this thesis in the Bodley Head edi- 
tion. My contribution is simply an analysis of the text to discover the nature of 
the libel. 

PauLinE K. ANGELL 


3. SCORSONERE, “BLACK SALSIFY” 


... tantédt le billet étoit coulé dans une espéce de confiture seche, dont je croy que ce fut 
luy qui nous donna l’usage a son retour; car on en voit en France sous le nom de Scorsonere. 
Mme de Villedieu, Annales galantes (1670) 


THE above passage from a nouvelle historique whose scene is laid in fifteenth- 
century Castile has what appears to be the first printed appearance of scorsonére 
in French, antedating by ten years the first mention listed in Bloch’s Dict. 
étym. (i.e., Richelet, 1680). Rolland (Flore pop., vit, 207) states that it occurs 
with variations in spelling before 1670, but does not cite texts. Both the origin 
of the plant and the derivation of its name have been matters of disagreement. 
Nicholas Monardes in his Cosas que se traen de las Indias Occidentales (Seville, 
1565) devotes a section of the work to “las dos medicinas maravillosas que son 
contro todo veneno, la piedra bezaar y la yerva escuergonera’’ (this antedates, 
so far as I can establish, any appearance of the word in Romance hitherto 
pointed out). The West Indian origin of the plant is not subscribed to, however, 
by the sixteenth-century herbalist Mattioli, the Italian translation of whose 
Latin herbal says of scorzonera: ‘‘Parmi oltre 4 cio veramente, che sia spetie di 
Trogopogano quella pianta che chiamono gli Spagnoli scurzonera, overo scorzo- 
nera, per sanar ella coloro che sono stati mordati dalle vipere, le quali chiamono in 
Spagna scurzi’” (ed. Venice: Valquisio, 1585). Emphasizing the Spanish origin 
of the plant, of its name, and of the name of the reptile against whose poison 
black salsify was supposed to be an antidote (probably through the doctrine of 
natural signatures, since the root would resemble a small black snake), Mattioli 
goes on to attribute the use of scorzonera in Spain to a Berber slave who brought 
it into Catalonia. Ambrosio Morales, writing towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, speaks of “la escorzonera, hierba conocida de poco tiempo ac4 en Es- 
pafia ...tan buena que ha merecido libros particolares que hablen de ella” 
(Dicc. de autoridades). Covarrubias in his Tesoro (1611) deals at length with 
escorzonera and its properties, recounting Mattioli’s story of the Berber, and 
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associating the plant not only with the viper (“esta yerva llaman los latinos 
viperina’’) but also (doubtless on account of the sound of the first of these) with 
el escuerzo and el sapo (“‘es todo una cosa’’)—i.e., the toad, the European common 
variety of which is, contrary to ordinary belief, quite poisonous (vd. Gadow, 
“Amphibia and Reptiles,” in the Cambridge Natural History, p. 174). 

The Tommaseo-Bellini Dizionario attributes the first appearance of scorzonera 
in Italian to a work on the Indie Occidentali (n.d.) which is probably a transla- 
tion of Monardes’ work. Mattioli’s use may be the earlier. Florio’s Dictionary 
(1611) contains scorzonera, defined as ‘‘an hearbe good against poison, called in 
latine Hiperbaton.” The Latin form scorsonera hispanica, found in Clusius’ Hist. 
plant. rar. (1601) was that later adopted by Linnaeus. Cotgrave describes the 
“viper” for whose venom the plant was used as an antidote as “a short blacke 
Serpent full of yellow spots,” a statement which has led Prof. Urban T. Holmes, 
Jr. to suggest to me the highly plausible view that the original reptile associated 
with the plant was none other than the harmless leopard snake of Southern 
Europe, whose innocuous bite would respond very well to the application of 
black salsify. Other writers (ex. Rolland) think that a genuine small black venom- 
ous viper was meant, but no commentator has actually identified the snake, 
and it does not appear listed in Ditmars’s Snakes of the World. 

Richelet (1680) ignores the plant’s Iberian tradition entirely, and, pronounc- 
ing it good notonly for viper bites, but also “pour la vié,” assigns to scorsonére the 
Italian source scorsonera, the etymology of which he does not discuss. Ménage in 
his Dict. étym. (1694) writes: “‘Scorsonere, Plante autrement dite Barbe de bouc. 
‘Scorzonere dicitur, quia viperarum morsibus medetur, a scorzo, id est vipera 
apud Hispanos,’ dit Pierre Borel, Medecin de Castres, dans son Hortus Simpli- 
cium.” Jault’s edition of Ménage’s dictionary (1750) contains the following addi- 
tion to the above, made by a certain Vergy: “‘Le mot scorzé ou escors6, qui signifie 
serpent ou vipére, n’est point Espagnol: il est purement Catalan, comme l’a 
remarqué Lémery: en quoi il a mieux rencontré que Borel. La scorzonére ou 
scorsonére est proprement une plante de Catalogne, d’oi elle s’est répandue dans 
le reste de l’Europe. L’Italien appelle aussi scorzone, une espéce de serpent noira- 
tre et fort venimeux.” This substantially correct etymology was overlooked by 
Grimm, who traced the word to Italian scorza nera, from the black bark of the 
root (vd. Grimm, “Schwarzwurz’’), a derivation still cited in many dictionaries 
(ex. Littré; and cf. Barbier’s article on écorce, Revue de Dialectologie Romane, 
56, p. 235). 

Meyer-Liibke traces the etymology of scorsonére as <It. scorzonera<V. L. 
curtione, curtio (viper, ‘in Glossen’’) <L. curtus, from the shortness of the animal. 
Bloch and Gamillscheg repeat Meyer-Liibke. Catalan is not considered or men- 
tioned as a possible source for the Spanish, French, or Italian forms. The argu- 
ments for an Italian etymon appear to be that scorzone is an Italian word and 
that the phonology of scorzonera is necessarily Italian. Certain difficulties remain 
unsolved. One is the initial s, which Meyer-Liibke attributes to the influence of 
scortea, apparently on the assumption that the snake must have had a bark-like 
or mottled appearance suggesting bark, similar perhaps to that of the toad (vd. 
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R. E. W. 2420 and cf. Sp. escuerzo <scortea, R. E. W. 7742, as well as Covarru- 
bias’ extension of the powers of escorsonera to include toads, as quoted above). 
The possible semantic crossing with scorpio, an animal which, though different 
in appearance, is likewise small and venomous, is not considered, though it seems 
as plausible as the influence of scortea, since the plant, which might explain the 
crossing with scortea, must have been named after the animal. Another difficulty 
is the suffix -era. If, as is undoubtedly true, scorzonera is one of the “large number 
of names of plants formed from the feminine in -aria’”’ (Cooper on Word Forma- 
tion in the Roman ‘Sermo Plebeius,’ New York, 1895), then the natural Italian 
development for the suffix would have been -aia (or dialectical -ara). Two writ- 
ers, Diez and Hoare (whose Ital. Dict. supposes the influence of mera), have stated 
that the expected suffix for the word would be -iera. Of course, era would give 
It. -iera, and -era>-era, but the correct suffix -aria gives -aia, and -iera <-aria 
in Italian would be a Gallicism. In any case, scorzonera is not the normal Italian 
word development supposed by Meyer-Liibke, Bloch, etc. 

I would offer the view that on historical as well as on linguistic grounds 
scorsonére, escorzonera, and scorzonera are of Catalan origin. All the earliest refer- 
ences have, as we have seen above, assigned to the plant, its name, and the name 
of the animal associated with it an Iberian source. Mattioli, himself an Italian, 
states that vipers are called ‘‘in Spagna scurzi,” obviously an Italianized plural 
of the scorz6, escorsé cited by Lémery as the Catalan etymon of scorsonére. 
Herbalists and encyclopedists, as well as the popular novelist Mme de Villedieu, 
all trace the plant to the Spanish peninsula. With the existence of Cat. scorsé, 
escors6, eskurs6(n) attested, together with the fact that the suffix -aria, normal 
for feminine plants, gives in Catalan -era, it seems plausible to assume V. L. 
curtio, curtione >Cat. eskurs6(n) +era (<-aria) >Cat. eskursonera, modern Cat. 
escorsonera, from which the Hispanized forms escuer¢gonera, escorzonera as well as 
Italian scorzonera were formed. (Kérting, 2710a, “‘curtius,” gives a Cat. corsé, 
-6na, defined as “‘kurzschwinzig, Tier mit kurzem Schwanze. ‘ This may be the 
form of curtione to which the untraced initial s became attached to give the word 
for viper—another argument in favor of the Catalan.) From Catalonia the herb 
could easily have become known in Spain proper, in Italy and in France—as the 
remarks of Covarrubias, Lémery and Mattioli seem amply to bear out—and its 
name adapted to Italian and French phonology. 

In conclusion, it is contended here that for both historical and linguistic rea- 
sons the currently accepted etymology assigning to scorsonére an Italian source is 
mistaken, and that the dictionaries of Bloch, etc., should give as its true source 
Cat. eskursonera, escorsonera. Both Sp. escuergonera, escorzonera, and It. scor- 
zonera derive from the Catalan, and the name of the snake scorzone may itself 
come from Cat. eskursé(n). Spanish, the intermediary between Catalan and 
Italian, was also the immediate source of the French form. In fact, the appear- 
ance of escorsonére in an article on the plant in the Amnales de la Soc. d’agr. de 
Gand, 1847, suggests the popular survival of a form taken unquestionably from 
the Spanish (since there seems to be no reason to assume the existence of a 
learned variation). In addition, Nichol4s Monardes’ escuergonera of 1585 is 
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offered as the first printed appearance of the word in Romance, and Mme de 
Villedieu’s Scorsonere of 1670 as the first literary use of the same word in France. 
Bruce A. MorRISsSETTE 
Washington University, St. Louis 


4. REED AND WARTON ON THE OLD WIVES TALE 


In the Introduction to his edition of the Old Wives Tale, Greg states: 


None of the early bibliographers of the drama had seen the play. In 1750 Chetwood in- 
vented the entry, ‘An olde Wyfe her Tale, 1598,’ which is sufficient evidence that neither 
had he. In 1782 the Biographica [sic] Dramatica, quoting his entry, added that of the 
Stationers’ Register. Not till the edition of 1812 was any account of the play from actual 
inspection included. Meanwhile a fairly correct description had been given, and the identi- 
fication of the initials as those of George Peele made, by Herbert in his Typographical 
Antiquities of 1785-90. 


As a matter of fact, two accounts of the play, ascribing it to Peele, antedate 
Herbert. In his edition of the Minor Poems of Milton in 1785 Thomas Warton 
provides, as is well known,? a summary of the similarities between the Old Wives 
Tale and Comus.* “I reserve a more distinct and particular view of Peele’s play,” 
he goes on, “‘with the use of which I have been politely favoured by Mr. Hender- 
son of Covent-garden theatre, for an APPENDIX TO THE NOTES ON Comus.’””* 
In this Appendix are a more extended summary of the Old Wives Tale, a number 
of quotations from it, and a biographical sketch of Peele.® 
A still earlier treatment is pointed out by Larsen: 


The first to ascribe this play to Peele in print was Reed: Biogr. Dram., ii. (1782), p. 441. 
... The attribution occurs in the Appendix; the play is not added to the canon (i. p. 351, 
s.v. ‘George Peele’), and in the body of the work (ii. p. 262) it is listed as anonymous. The 
statement of Dr. Greg . . . ‘that [sic] the identification of the initials . . . ’ was first made 
by Herbert: Typographical Antiquities, ii. (1786), p. 1272, isevidently a slip. . . . The play 
was formally added to the canon by Egerton: Theatrical Remembrancer (1788), p. 8.8 


The compression of Larsen’s account probably does not make it sufficiently 
clear that Reed’s appendix is one of ‘Additions and Corrections” after the body 
of the text had been set up’—hence the absence of references to Peele’s author- 
ship in the original accounts, written before Reed obtained his later information. 
It is this original description of the Old Wives Tale to which Greg refers correctly 
as quoting Chetwood.® His “‘slip’”’ of failing to note in the appendix Reed’s 


1 W. W. Greg, ed., The Old Wives Tale, 1595, Malone Society (Oxford Univ. Press, 1908), 
pp. v-vi. 

2See A. H. Bullen, The Works of George Peele (London, 1888), 1, 299; C. M. Gayley, 
Representative English Comedies, 1 (New York, 1930), 383; A. W. Verity, Comus (Cam- 
bridge, 1927), pp. xxix—xxx. 

* Poems upon Several Occasions .. . by John Milton (London, 1785), p. 126. 

* Tbid., p. 127. 5 Ibid., pp. 591-593. 

* T. Larsen, ‘“‘The Growth of the Peele Canon,” The Library, x1 (1930), 305-306. 
' T Isaac Reed, ed., David Erskine Baker, Biographia Dramatica (London, 1782), 11, 436 ff. 

® Ibid., p. 262. 
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correction (which is reprinted in the body of the 1812 edition*) is easy enough to 
understand. Perhaps more difficult to follow is Larsen’s failure to count War- 
ton’s references to the Old Wives Tale in his biographical sketch of Peele as a 
formal addition of the play to the canon, particularly when he so counts Warton’s 
mention of Polyhymnia on the same page.!° 

Larsen has also indicated briefly that Reed’s account represents material 
which he had obtained from George Steevens."' The source of Larsen’s informa- 
tion, however, is worth quoting. It is a letter from Steevens to Warton, dated 
April 16, 1783, apparently replying to an inquiry: 
All I have learned relative to the original from which the idea of Milton’s Comus might 
be borrowed, I communicated to Mr. Reed, and you will find it in the 2d vol. of his Biog. 
Dramatica, p. 441. Only a single copy of his Cld Wives Tale has hitherto appeared, and 
even that is at present out of my reach. Your quotation, however, may give Reed’s book a 
lift. My name is not worth mentioning.” 


Now if one turns to the two accounts of the Old Wives Tale by Reed and 
Warton, he discovers that Warton, although he had read the play, and shows 
detailed knowledge of it in his “Appendix to the Notes on Comus,”’ in his earlier 
summary not only makes the acknowledgment to Reed which Steevens had sug- 
gested, but lifts Reed’s whole account nearly verbatim. The two passages are 
reprinted below, with the differences (except one in word order, and most of 
those in spelling, capitalization, and punctuation) in italics." 


Reed Warton 


P. 262. N° 31. The Old Wife’s Tale.| Dele The ingenious and accurate Mr. Reed has 
this article, and substitute the following. pointed out a rude outline, from which Milton 
seems partly to have sketched the plan of the 

fable of Comus. See Biograph. Dramat. ii. 

p. 441. It is an old play, with this title, 


The Old Wives tale, a pleasant con- 
ceited Comedie, plaied by the Queenes 
Majesties players. Written by G. P. [i.e. 
George Peele.] 

Printed at London by John Danter, and 
are to be sold by Ralph Hancocke and John 
Hardie, 1595. 

Perhaps the reader will join with me in 
supposing that Milton had read this very 
scarce dramatic piece, which, among other 


“The Old Wives Tale, a pleasant conceited 
Comedie, plaied by the Queenes Majesties 
players. Written by G. P. [i.e. George 
Peele.] Printed at London by John Danter, 
and are to be sold by Ralph Hancocke and 
John Hardie, 1595.” In quarto. 


This very scarce and curious piece exhibits 
among other parallel incidents, two Broth- 


® Biographia Dramatica, ed. Stephen Jones (London, 1812), 111, 97. The only change in 
wording is the substitution of ‘‘us” for “‘me”’ in the first sentence of the summary. 
10 Warton, of. cit., p. 593. Larsen, op. cit., p. 306. 


1 Op. cit., p. 306. 


2 Printed in John Wooll, Biographical Memoirs of . . . Joseph Warton (London, 1806), 


p. 398. 


% To avoid confusion, italics and small capitals in the originals have been suppressed. 
But the brackets are those of Reed and Warton. 
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incidents, exhibits two Brothers wander- 
ing in quest of their Sister, whom an en- 
chanter had confined. This enchanter had 
learned his art from his mother Merde, as 
Comus had been instructed by his parent 
Circe. The Brothers call out on the Lady’s 
name, and Echo replies to them. The En- 
Chanter Aas given her a potion, which in- 
duces oblivion of herself. The Brothers 
afterwards meet with an Old Man, who is 
likewise versed in magic, and by listening to 
his vaticinations, &c. they recover their 
Sister; but not till the Enchanter’s wreath 
had been torn from his head, his sword 
wrested from his hand, a glass broken, and 
a light extinguished. 
Principiis quoties debemus grandia parvis! 
The names of some of the characters, as 


ers wandering in quest of their Sister, 
whom an Enchanter had imprisoned. This 
magician had learned his art from his 
mother Meroe, as Comus had been in- 
structed by his mother Circe. The Brothers 
call out on the Lady’s name, and Echo re- 
plies. The Enchanter had given her a potion 
which suspends the powers of reason, and 
superinduces oblivion of herself. The 
Brothers afterwards meet with an Old Man 
who is also skilled in magic; and by listen- 
ing to his soothsayings, they recover their 
lost Sister. But not till the Enchanter’s 
wreath had been torn from his head, his 
sword wrested from his hand, a glass 
broken, and a light extinguished. 


The names of some of the characters as 


Sacrapant, Chorebus, and others, are taken 
from the Orlando Furioso. The history of 
Meroe a witch, may be seenin... 


Sacripant, Corebus, &c. are adopted from 
the Orlando Furioso. 


That Warton’s text is thoroughly unoriginal is obvious. Yet there are a rela- 
tively large number of alterations, falling into four classes: (a) the acknowledg- 
ment to Reed and resultant modification of the “‘Perhaps the reader will join 
with me” sentence; (b) a fairly consistent simplification of Reed’s style, by the 
substitution of ‘“‘mother’’ for “parent,” “‘skilled’”’ for “versed,” “‘soothsayings” 
for ‘‘vaticinations,”’ and so on, and the omission of the Latin verse; (c) a number 
of random alterations in wording, spelling, capitalization, and punctuation; and 
(d) a few changes which may derive from Warton’s independent knowledge of the 
play. Of the statement that the volume is in quarto this is certainly true. The 
spelling Sacrapant is that of the play, whereas Reed uses the “correct” i spelling 
from Ariosto;“ hence it seems a little more likely than not that Warton’s memory 
supplied him with the spelling he used, even while it was playing him false in 
introducing an unjustified # in Corebus.” But the spelling Maiesties, although 
it is that of the title page (whereas Reed’s is not), is probably the result of mere 
accident; for if Warton had gone to the trouble of collating the title page he 
would surely have corrected some of Reed’s numerous other errors of transcrip- 
tion, all of which he reproduces.’* The added statement that the potion ‘‘sus- 
pends the powers of reason” contributes so little definite information that it 
might well be classed with the merely verbal changes above; on the other hand, 


“4 Greg, op. cit., p. vii and passim. 

8 Tbid., p. ix and passim. 

6 Ibid., facsimile title page opposite p. [x]. Correctly, ‘“‘Wives” should be spelled with 
a u, “plaied” with a y, “John” (both appearances) with an J, “Ralph” without the /; 
“G. P.” and the names of printer and booksellers should be italicized; there should be 
periods after “Tale” and “Hardie,” and a comma after ““Hancocke.” 
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Warton may have been drawing on his memory of the play, perhaps even the 
lines: 
This vild inchanter 
Hath rauisht Delya of hir sences cleane, 
And she forgets that she is Delya."” 


Both the introduction of these changes, and the way in which the derived ma- 
terial blends indistinguishably at beginning and end with remarks of Warton’s 
own, make it impossible to think of the passage as merely a quotation without 
quotation marks. It must be described as plagiarism, however much the precise 
reference to Reed may testify to a lack of any feeling of wrongdoing, and how- 
ever much one may doubt that an average eighteenth-century reader would 
have been disturbed had he followed up the page reference and discovered the 
identity. 

RoBErT H. WILSON 

Howard College 


17 [bid., ll. 729-731. 


5. WORDSWORTH’S VIEW OF THE STATE OF IRELAND 


WorpDsworTH’s opposition to the reform legislation of the reign of George IV 
led him to address a letter in 1829 to the Bishop of London, Dr. Blomfield, in 
which he attributed some of his views on Ireland to ‘the writers of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth.” It seems probable that his chief indebtedness was to Spen- 
ser’s View of the Present State of Ireland, but that he used the term “‘writers”’ 
because he had found the histories of Ireland by Campion, Hanmer, and Marle- 
burrough in the same volumes with Spenser’s treatise.? 

The occasion of Wordsworth’s letter was apparently the excitement which 
followed upon the election of 1828 in County Clare, when Daniel O’Connell was 
elected to Parliament and Sir Robert Peel was forced to advocate the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill in order that O’Connell might be seated; the bill received a 
reluctant royal assent on April 13, 1829. Wordsworth’s letter is not clearly 
dated, but in the opening phrases he says “‘as the decision draws near’; and later 
he uses the phrase ‘‘now these swarms of degraded people .. . are . . . to be al- 
lowed to dictate to us.’’ These remarks imply a date early in 1829. The current 


1 Prose Works of William Wordsworth, ed. William Knight (London, 1896), 11, 335-346. 
The letter concerns the “Catholic Relief Bill,” but pp. 342-345 deal particularly with 
Ireland. 

2 Ancient Irish Histories (Dublin, 1809), 2 vols. Vol. 1: “A View of the State of Ireland” 
by Edmund Spencer [sic] and “‘A Historie of Ireland” by Edmund Campion; vol. 11: 
“The Chronicle of Ireland” collected by Meredith Hanmer and ‘‘The Chronicle of Ire- 
land” by Henry Marleburrough. A reprint of the edition by Sir James Ware, The Historie 
of Ireland (Dublin, 1633) is described in Frederic Ives Carpenter, A Reference Guide to 
Edmund Spenser (Chicago, 1923), p. 111; each of the four has individual pagination as 
though with a view to separate publication. 
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broils may have stimulated his wish to visit Ireland, for he spent several weeks 
there from late August through September of that year.* 

Wordsworth’s familiarity with Spenser was of much earlier date. A letter of 
1802 to an unknown person reads: ‘‘Tell John when he buys Spenser, to purchase 
an edition which has his ‘State of Ireland’ in it... This edition may be 
scarce...’ A bit later, Wordsworth evidently asked Charles Lamb to procure 
for him Spenser’s work on Ireland and other works on the same subject, for 
Lamb wrote in 1804 that he had been unable to comply with such a request for 
the excellent reason that he had no money to spare and Wordsworth had for- 
warded none; then Lamb added: “‘The works on Ireland I will enquire after, 
but I fear, Spenser’s is not to be had apart from his poems; I never saw it.’’§ 
Apparently neither had access to Ware’s edition of 1633, and Wordsworth did 
not want any of the three intervening editions of the View® because they were 
bound with the poetry; and Wordsworth evidently knew that there were other 
works like Spenser’s and was looking for them. It does not seem likely that he 
would have known of many of the other historians not associated with Spenser, 
for their works were in manuscript or extremely rare.’ The edition by H. J. Todd 
(London, 1805) did not altogether please him,® nor did it include the other “‘writ- 
ers of the time of Queen Elizabeth” to whom the letter of 1829 referred. It 
therefore seems likely that he would have welcomed the Ancient Irish Histories 
of 1809; and it is quite certain that he knew Spenser’s work thoroughly. 

(1) Wordsworth makes a forthright acknowledgment: “‘The writers of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth have pointed out how unwise it was to transplant among 
a barbarous people, not half subjugated, the institutions that time had matured 
among those who too readily considered themselves masters of that people.”’ 
Although most of the historians brought together by Ware furnish manifold ex- 
amples of this truth, it is Spenser who analyzes it: Norman law had been prac- 
ticable when “‘laid upon the neck of England”’ because the English were already 
accustomed to the rule of law, but ‘‘with the state of Ireland peradventure it 
doth not so well agree... ’’® Laws must be adapted, not arbitrarily trans- 


3 Prof. George M. Harper, in William Wordsworth (New York, 1916), 11, 357, dates the 
trip 1830; but Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. William Knight (Boston, 1907), 1, 
381-393 prints seven letters referring to the trip, of which five are dated or postmarked 
1829. 

* Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. Ernest de Selincourt (Oxford, 
1935), p. 312; Selincourt suggests that the John referred to might be John Wordsworth 
preparing books for a voyage. 

5 Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas (New Haven, 1935), 1, 378. Words- 
worth arranged to have £10 advanced to Lamb for purchasing books the next December 
(Early Letters, p. 430). 

* London, 1679; London, 1715; and London, 1750: see Carpenter, of. cit., pp. 111-112. 

7See Carpenter, op. cit., pp. 206-216, and Dorothy F. Atkinson, Edmund Spenser, 
A Bibliographical Supplement (Baltimore, 1937), pp. 153-161. 

8“ |. I had been sadly disappointed with Todd’s Spenser . . . three parts of four of 
the Notes are absolute trash.”—Letter to Walter Scott, Nov. 7, 1805, Early Letters, p. 540. 

® Ancient Irish Histories, t, 5-6. 
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planted. ‘‘For hee that transferres the laws of the Lacedemonians to the people of 
Athens, should finde a great absurditie and inconvenience.’ Spenser is explicit 
on this point, but the others are not." 

(2) Wordsworth asserts that the “proximate causes of Irish misery and ig- 
norance are Papacy... and the tenure and management of landed property, 
and both of these have a common origin, viz. the imperfect conquest of the coun- 
try.” He contrasts the English conquest of Ireland with those of the “northern 
tribes” on the Continent whereby the more vigorous conquerors reanimated ex- 
hausted communities and were in turn softened by contact with their subjects 
until invader and victim were “lost in each other.”’ Spenser had also cited the 
invasions of ‘‘Northern Heathen Nations” into Spain, and saw the hand of God 
in the means by which they were drawn to Christian influence in a land where no 
former conquerors, Scythians, Romans, Goths, Huns, or Vandals, retained their 
racial identity.” 

(3) Wordsworth is explicit in comparing the methods of the Romans with 
those of the English in Ireland: the Romans completed a “regular subjugation, 
with military roads and garrisons, which became centres of civilization for the 
surrounding districts...’’ Spenser, like Wordsworth, deplores the incom- 
pleteness of the English conquest,” regrets that under Edward IV the English 
lost an opportunity to effect more complete subjugation “by building strong 
holdes upon every border, and fortifying all passages,’’* and recommends at 
great length and in great detail the establishing of a permanent army of occupa- 
tion in strategically placed garrisons.* He notes, by way of contrast, that the 
Romans forced their speech on the conquered,'* and gave to their deputies more 
effective power than English governors in Ireland were given.” 

(4) The effect of ‘‘Popery” on English rule may be dismissed as a notion uni- 
versal among English Protestants; about “‘the tenure and management of 
landed property,” Wordsworth could have studied the origins of existing condi- 
tions in Spenser. The View contends that the short terms of leasehold in Ireland, 
repudiated at will by either landlord or tenant, discouraged both from making 
such improvements as might promote comfort, cleanliness, or prosperity.'* 
Wordsworth observes that much Irish soil “became, through frequent forfeitures, 
mainly possessed by men whose hearts were not in the land where their wealth 
lay ...”’ Spenser had earlier indicated how English adventurers, holding lands 
through forfeiture, had prevented the restoration of free towns which might 
dispossess them,!* and all the works edited by Ware provide innumerable in- 
stances of the process of tenure by forfeiture. 


10 Op. cit., pp. 16-17; see also Spenser on the unsuitability of English common law for 
Ireland, pp. 32-35, 38-47. The confusion and distress caused by the discrepancies of Eng- 
lish statute law and native Irish law are treated pp. 47-56. 

1 Hanmer, for example, cites without comment an instance in which Henry II directed 
that English law should supersede Irish law in the method by which orphaned girls should 
render homage (op. cit., 11, 385-387). 

2 Op. cit., 1, 70-72. 13 Op. cit., pp. 7-8. 4 Op. cit., p. 23. 

% Op. cit., pp. 157-160, 188-190, 201-203, 208-209, 212-217. 16 Op. cit., p. 111. 

17 Op. cit., pp. 264-265. 18 Op. cit., pp. 133-136. 19 Op. cit., pp. 261-262. 
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(5) Wordsworth maintains (rather vaguely) that troubles in Ireland are fos- 
tered by “physical obstacles, and still more by moral influences arising out of 
them.” Campion had noted that Irish lawlessness was aided by “opportunityes 
of bogges and woods.””° Spenser, more analytical, devotes more thought to the 
subject: English law in Ireland was imposed on the English, not the Irish, who 
fled the power of Henry II “into deserts and mountaines ... ’' The Irish, he 
says, retain their “Scythian” way of life as herdsmen in “waste wilde places,’ 
and from their custom of “boolying” (nomadic grazing) ‘‘there grow in the 
meane time many great enormityes unto that Commonwealth,” such as the har- 
boring of outlaws, the secreting of booty, and the crimes incident to remoteness 
from centres of law.* These physical obstacles also encourage the Irish in their 
guerilla warfare.™ 

(6) There are other incidental resemblances between Wordsworth and Cam- 
pion. For example, he charges that without English rule over the Irish, “the 
course of Nature would provide a remedy by reducing their numbers through 
mutual destruction...” This charitable commonplace, though met with 
everywhere, is at least as old as Campion, who relates that the Irish, when re- 
lieved of a conqueror (Turgesius, c. 830) “fell to their old vomit in persecuting 
one another.’ Wordsworth also maintains that the population of Ireland is 
“unnatural in immediate origin’? because landlords and priests favour the in- 
crease of marriage, the one to add to the voters at command, the other for lucre. 
Spenser has none of this, but Campion maintains that among the Irish of his 
time the chieftains resorted to harlotry to swell the numbers of followers who 
should bear their name and whom they might hence suborn.”* 

E. WAYNE MArRJARUM 

University of Rochester 


20 Op. cit.,p. 202. Op. cit., p. 20. 2 Op. cit., p. 82. 2% Op. cit., pp. 82-83. 

% Op. cit., p. 157: “the is a flying enemie, hiding himselfe in woodes and bogges . . . to 
seeke him out that still flitteth, and follow him that can hardly bee found, were vaine and 
bootlesse; but I would devide my men in garrison upon his countrey .. . ” 

% Op. cit., “Historie,” p. 74. % Op. cit., p. 27. 


6. SHELLEY AND SHAKESPEARE: AN ADDENDUM 
A COMPARISON OF OTHELLO AND THE CENCI 


Davip LEE Crark in his valuable article on ‘“‘Shelley and Shakespeare’! seems 
to me to call insufficient attention to the influence of Othello upon The Cenci, an 
influence significant enough to demand fuller discussion. 
One obvious parallelism reveals itself even in a casual reading of The Cenci. 
It is to be found in Giacomo’s soliloquy on the contemplation of parricide: 
Thou unreplenished lamp! whose narrow fire 
Is shaken by the wind, and on whose edge 
Devouring darkness hovers! Thou small flame, 
Which, as dying pulse rises and falls, 


1 David Lee Clark ‘Shelley and Shakespeare,” PMLA, trv (March, 1939), 261-287. 





Shelley and Shakespeare: an Addendum 





Still flickerest up and down, how very soon, 
Did I not feed thee, wouldst thou fail and be 
As thou hadst never been! So wastes and sinks 
Even now, perhaps, the life that kindled mine: 
But that no power can fill with vital oil 

That broken lamp of flesh . . . 

Bey And yet once quenched I cannot thus relume 
Bae My father’s life.? 


i 
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Its source appears to be the very famous speech of Othello’s in the final scene: 


Put out the light, and then put out the light. 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me; but once put out thy light, 

Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relume. When I have pluck’d the rose 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 

It needs must wither; I’ll smell it on the tree.* 


Shelley’s use of this image, with the unconscious verbal echoes of the words 
relume and quench, suggests that Othello played a part in the writing of The Cenci.! 
Similarities in plot, characterization, and organic structure support this con- 
clusion. Some of these similarities may be attributed to the merely fortuitous 
circumstance that the two poets derived their plots from similar source material 
of the same period—Othello from Giraldi’s Gli Heccatomithi, and The Cenci from 
Wie a document in the archives of the ancient Cenci palace. But, after making due 
sf allowance for this fact, parallels of plot remain prominent. For instance, the 
4 plans of the Machiavellian machinators, Orsino and Iago, who have tried to 
manipulate the actions of their fellow-creatures, go astray, but not until they 
have effected unnatural domestic murders; the villains’ especial tools, Giacomo 
and Roderigo, become entangled and are caught in the net, for they lack the 
capacity to be either arch-villain or hero; Beatrice and Desdemona, although 
- they suffer death because there is no just retribution in their worlds, remain un- 
| ef corrupted to the end. 
i The paralleling of characters, suggested above, may be further expanded. Of 
all Shakespearean villains, Iago is the only consistent Machiavellian, whose 
medium of evil is the manipulation of other men’s minds. He never works directly 
to bring about a desired end—except at the last, when he is desperate. Such a 
villain, too, is Orsino, a psychologist with a criminal mind. Just as Iago gradually 


i 2 Shelley’s Poetical Works (Oxford ed.), “The Cenci,” 111.ii.9-52. 
a 3 Othello (Student Cambridge ed.), v.ii.7-15. 
i “It is interesting to note that this image received another expression in Book I of 
Browning’s Ring and the Book: 
Man’s breath were vain to light a virgin wick,— 
Half-burned-out, all but quite-quenched wicks o’the lamp 
Stationed for temple-service on this earth, 
These indeed let him breathe on and relume! 
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bends the natural proclivities of his victims to his own advantage, so Orsino 
realizes that he can manage the thoughts and emotions of all the Cencis: 


It fortunately serves my close designs 
That ’tis a trick of this same family 

To analyse their own and other minds... . 
From the unravelled hopes of Giacomo 

I must work out my own dear purposes.® 


He then plants in the minds of Giacomo and Beatrice the justifiability of parri- 
cide, but he also manages to extricate himself from responsibility of action: 


I thought to act a solemn comedy 
Upon the painted scene of this new world, 

And to attain my own peculiar ends 

By some such plot of mingled good and ill 

As others weave; but there arose a Power 

Which grasped and snapped the threads of my device 
And turned it to a net of ruin... 


Note the Shakespearean quality of style; Iago might well have uttered such 
words as these if he had been permitted to speak at the close of Othello. 

Both the villains have their chief accomplices, Giacomo and Roderigo, who, 
because disappointed hopes have eaten into their characters, are ripe for re- 
venge. At a time when both of them suspect the duplicity of their leaders and are 
driven to protest, the answer which they receive in both cases is that their 
courage was being tested by the seemingly deceitful actions of Iago and Orsino. 
These passages are very similar.’ 

Beatrice and Desdemona, too, invite comparison, but their similarities of 
character appear to be incidental rather than carefully modelled one upon the 
other as in the Iago-Orsino relationship. The heroines are noble women, victims 
of circumstaaces which they in no way precipitated. They are remarkable, how- 
ever, in this respect: they remain unbroken by fate and detached from the chain 
of circumstances enclosing them; rather, they surmount their destinies and pre- 
serve their innocence and purity of character unto death. It is curious to notice, 
in connection with the characterization of Beatrice, that Shelley consistently 
mentioned her “gentleness,” impressing this quality of hers upon his audience 
just as Shakespeare emphasized Iago’s ‘‘honesty.” 

In organic structure likewise these two plays offer interesting parallels. The 
Cenci demonstrates that Shelley had acquired the Shakespearean device of a 
desultory opening. Camillo and the Cenci enter, talking about a past deed, one 
of the Count’s many murders, which plays no part in the plot, but serves to dis- 
play the Cenci’s character, to demonstrate his method of villainy, his curious 
blend of piety and evil. Moreover, this opening situation affords to the Cenci an 
opportunity, in the first few lines of the drama, to state his creed, his evil philoso- 


5 The Cenci, 11.ii.107-147. The expression “unravelled hopes” in this passage also con- 
tributes to the Shakespearean flavor. 

6 Ibid., v.i.77-83. The simile of the stage is typically Elizabethan. 
™ The Cenci, v.i.56-70; Othello, rv.ii.207-222. 
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phy of life.* The same type of opening serves precisely the same purposes in 
Othello. Roderigo and Iago enter, chatting of a matter unessential to the plot, but 
useful in displaying Iago’s character at once and in leading up to his famous 
speech which makes clear beyond any doubt his evil genius.*® 

Suspense is long maintained, for both plays are slow in climbing to the climax. 
In The Cenci the climax occurs when Beatrice debates the moral issues of ven- 
geance by murder,’ and in Othello it is the famous oath scene of Iago and the 
Moor." The descent in the two plays is equally rapid and steady. 

It has been my purpose only to add to the proofs advanced by Professor Clark 
in order to strengthen his general conclusion. Undoubtedly more evidence will 
be advanced from time to time to substantiate this relation between Shelley and 
Shakespeare, for the subject is a large and complex one with many different ap- 
proaches. For example, a detailed analysis of the Shakespearean qualities of 
Shelley’s blank verse should be made, and the closing statement of Clark’s 
concerning Shelley’s belief that he had found in Shakespeare ‘“‘a confirmation of 
his own radicalism’? needs to be expanded and demonstrated. 

SARA RuTH WATSON 

Western Reserve University 


® Othello, 1.1.41-65. 10 The Cenci, 111.i.207-223. 
1 David Lee Clark, op. cit., 287. 


8 The Cenci, 1.1.67-90. 
1 Othello, 111.iii.460-479. 


7. BROWNING’S LETTERS TO ISABELLA BLAGDEN: 
AN ADDENDUM 


In his article, ‘“Browning’s Letters to Isabella Blagden” (PMLA, trv, 565-578), 
Professor Knickerbocker estimates that, of these monthly letters written from 
1862 to 1872, thirty-six are missing. Since the last person to examine the letters 
who has left us any record of them before they reappear in the T. J. Wise and 
Baylor University collections was Mrs. Orr, Browning’s first biographer, it is of 
interest to note the extracts she has made, as throwing some light on gaps in 
the correspondence. 

In Mrs. Orr’s Life and Letters of Robert Browning (1891) she cites passages 
from twenty-four letters of Browning to Isa Blagden written between 1861 and 
1872. Twenty-two of these have been preserved, fourteen being printed in the 
Baylor collection arranged for publication by Professor Armstrong, and eight 
in Mr. Wise’s collection edited by Dean Hood. The two lost letters are those 
quoted in part by Mrs. Orr on pp. 251-252 and 259-260 of the 1901 text of her 
biography. 

One of these missing letters is of special significance. It contains the well known 
allusion to “the Roman murder story,” and Mrs. Orr heads it, ‘‘Biarritz, Maison 
Gastonbide: Sept. 19, ’62.”” But the correct date of this letter, as I have shown in 
an article in MLN (June, 1928), is Sept. 19, 64. It was the misdating of this letter 
by Mrs. Orr that for years was responsible for error and confusion in accounts of 
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Browning’s composition of The Ring and.the Book and the dates and places of his 
residences in France between 1862 and 1864. 

The second missing letter is a note to Isa Blagden, dated by Mrs. Orr, Sept. 
’61, in which Browning refers to the provisional disinterment of the body of his 
wife required for the subsequent placing of the monument designed by Frederic 
Leighton over her grave. 

It is evident, therefore, that at least two of the letters written by Browning to 
Isa Blagden, which were in Mrs. Orr’s hands in 1891, had been lost or separated 
from the others before the collection was sold in 1913 and in part purchased by 
Mr. Wise. 

There seems to me, so far as my knowledge goes, only one slight error in a 
point of fact in Professor Knickerbocker’s valuable and scholarly article.? In his 
check-list of the dates of the missing letters, he includes August, 1870. But a 
letter of Browning to Isabella Blagden of August 19, 1870, is printed on pp. 
140-142 of Mr. Wise’s collection of the poet’s letters. 

Wiiiiam O. RayMonp 

Bishop’s University 


1 Since the manuscript of this letter has been lost, it is impossible to ascertain the precise 
source of Mrs. Orr’s blunder. There are, however, several instances of her misdating 
letters of Browning to Isa Blagden whose manuscripts have been preserved. The extract 
from the letter cited on page 266 of her biography of the poet should be dated August 18, 
1862, not August 18, 1863. On pages 291-292, Mrs. Orr combines extracts from two letters 
of Browning written in December, 1871, and January, 1872, as though her citations were 
from a single letter written in January, 1872. A comparison of her quotations from Brown- 
ing’s letters with the text of these as printed in the Wise and Baylor collections will reveal 
her carelessness in matters of typographical detail. 

? As this “Addendum”? goes to press, I have noted that Professor Knickerbocker has not 
included September 1864 in his check-list of the dates of missing letters. While Mrs. Orr, 
as I have stated, has printed part of the text of Browning’s letter of Sept. 19, 1864 (which 
she misdates ’62), the manuscript of the letter is lost. 


8. THE SOURCE AND MEANING OF BROWNING’S TRAY 


Brownino’s little poem, “Tray,” in Dramatic Idyls (1879), has usually been 
considered an attack on vivisection, and a companion-piece to “Arcades Ambo,” 
in Asolando (1889). It is that, no doubt. But it is clear from the poem itself that 
Browning was not merely sentimentalizing over the cruelty of cutting up a 
heroic dog; he was also reflecting on the nature and functions of the soul: 

Ry vivisection, at expense 

Of half-an-hour and eighteenpence, 

How brain secretes dog’s soul, we'll see! 


Recently Browning had been thinking a lot on the question of the soul. In 1878 
he published “La Saisiaz,”’ a long philosophical poem on the soul and future life, 
called into being by the sudden, tragic death of his friend, Ann Egerton Smith, 
which had occurred the previous summer while she was enjoying a holiday with 
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the Brownings in Switzerland. Evidently just before she died Browning had been 
discussing with her a series of articles which had begun in the newly founded 
Nineteenth Century on the topic of ““The Soul and Future Life,” for he refers to 
it in his poem (Il. 161-164). The series had opened with two articles by Frederic 
Harrison, the leader of the English positivists,’ was then turned into a sympo- 
sium contributed to by such men as R. H. Hutton, T. H. Huxley, Lord Blach- 
ford, and others, and concluded with a final note by Harrison reasserting his 
previous stand.* That this series influenced Browning in his writing of “La 
Saisiaz”’ has long been known, but hitherto no one has noticed that also it was 
the source of “Tray.’”* 

Harrison’s purpose in his articles was two-fold. He wished to attack the con- 
ventional notion of the soul as an “immaterial entity,”’ and to put into its place 
a scientific concept. ““The whole range of man’s powers,” he wrote, “from the 
finest spiritual sensibility down to a mere automatic contraction, falls into ove 
coherent scheme: being all the multiform functions of a living organism in pres- 
ence of its encircling conditions.’ But at the same time he criticized the material- 
ists who, he wrote, assume “the most spiritual emotions of man to be a secretion 
of cerebral matter.”* The soul, he maintained, must be studied by moral, and not 
by biological science. He expatiates at some length on the heresies of the mate- 
rialists. 

It is a corrupting doctrine to open a brain, and to tell us that devotion is a definite molecular 
change in this and that convolution of grey pulp, and that if man is the first of living animals, 
he passes away after a short space, like the beasts that perish.® 


There is a school of teachers abroad, and they have found an echo here, who dream that 
victorious vivisection will ultimately win them anatomical solutions of man’s moral and 
spiritual mysteries.” 


These remarks drew a brilliant rejoinder from Huxley, which is printed in the 
symposium. Obviously the general idea in these passages, and especially the 
phrases I have italicized, state exactly the position Browning took in “Tray,” 
and suggested it to him. Even the notion of illustrating it from the soul of a dog 
came from Harrison’s articles. 


1 Frederic Harrison, ‘The Soul and Future Life,” The Nineteenth Century, t (1877), 623- 
636 (June), and 832-842 (July). 

2 “A Modern ‘Symposium,’ The Soul and Future Life,” Ibid., m (1877), 329-354 (Sep- 
tember), and 497-536 (October). 

* Though in “La Saisiaz” Browning described the series as ‘“‘a certain fence-play,— 
strife Sundry minds of mark engaged in” (ll. 163-164, italics mine), Miss Smith could 
hardly have seen more than the work of the one author, Harrison, for she died on Septem- 
ber 14. Doubtless Browning read the other articles subsequently and wrote the poem after 
his memory had become blurred. In lines 241-254, in fact, he may allude to the article in 
the symposium by Lord Blachford (Ibid., 11, 341, 347-348). Since ‘‘Tray” is indebted only 
to Harrison’s articles and shows a fairly exact verbal recollection of them, probably it was 
written before “La Saisiaz,” perhaps even before Miss Smith died, for it is not the sort of 
poem he would have written just afterwards. 

4 Tbid., 1, 627. 5 Ibid., 1, 630.—I am responsible for all italics in quotations. 

6 Tbid., 1, 630. 1 [bid., 1, 832. 
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Why should a ‘principle,’ or an entity, be more capable of possessing these marvellous 
human powers than the human organism? Besides, we shall have to imagine a ‘principle’ 
to explain not only why a man can feel affection, but also why a dog can feel affection.* 
We are determined to treat man as a human organism, just as we treat a dog as a canine 


organism. . . .° 


Though Browning subscribes to Harrison’s positivist teachings neither in “La 
Saisiaz” nor in “Tray,” and though he admits none of Harrison’s criticisms of the 
conventional Christian idea of the soul—however eloquent his silence in La 
Saisiaz on many orthodox doctrines may be—yet he was glad to read Harrison’s 
onslaught on the materialists, whom he disliked, and he picked up some of 
Harrison’s ammunition to hurl again. 

C. R. Tracy 

The University of Alberta 


8 Ibid., 1, 628. ® Ibid., 1, 834. 


9. THE RESTORATION OF HARDY’S 
STARVED GOLDFINCH 


WueEn Thomas Hardy prepared The Mayor of Casterbridge for the collected Uni- 
form Edition of 1895, he wrote a preface in which he called attention to an im- 
portant change in the text, remarking: 


The present edition! of the volume, contains nearly a chapter which has never yet appeared 
in any English copy, though it was printed in the serial issue* of the tale, and in the Ameri- 
can edition.? The restoration was made at the instance of some good judges across the 
Atlantic, who strongly represented that the home edition‘ suffered from the omission. 


The nature and significance of this change in the text of The Mayor was noted by 
Mary Ellen Chase in her Thomas Hardy from Serial to Novel.' She stated: 


The difference is perfectly apparent when one compares chapter 44 in... the serial. ., 
with the corresponding chapter of the first (English) edition . .. And so important is it 
that the discussion [of the text of this first edition] cannot . . . be consigned to a note... 
The chapter does not contain the story of Henchard’s return to Elizabeth-Jane’s wedding. 
.. . After noting carefully the differing conclusion of thc story in the early English editions 
as compared with that of both serial and Harper [i.e. Holt] editions, one will certainly 
agree with the “good judges across the Atlantic, who strongly represented that the home 
edition suffered from the omission” of Henchard’s return to the wedding, of his pathetic 
gift to his daughter, and of his more pathetic departure. It is difficult, indeed, to under- 
stand what line of reasoning could have decided the author to take this incident from the 
serial version when he was revising the serial for publication in book form. It must have 
been that, in his effort to avoid the sensational and the melodramatic in his finished 


1 London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co., 1895. 

* The Graphic, London, January 2 to May 15, 1886. 

* New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1886. 

* London: 1st ed.: Smith, Elder & Co., 2 vols., 1886; 2nd and 3rd (‘‘new’’) editions: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 1 vol., 1887. 

5 Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1927. Hardy’s preface is quoted, pp. 4-5. 
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product, he so far misinterpreted the effect of Henchard’s return upon his readers as to 
sacrifice, in the early English editions, the culminating episode which so fittingly brings 
his great tragedy to a close.® 


Hardy never named his “good judges across the Atlantic,” he never explained 
his “line of reasoning,” and there has been no way of knowing whether Miss 
Chase was correct in her conjecture that he was trying ‘“‘to avoid the sensational 
and the melodramatic.” At last, however, these questions can all be answered. 

On November 7, 1938, a collection of Hardy volumes was sold at auction by 
Sotheby & Co. in London. These books were eventually acquired by Colby Col- 
lege and are now in its library in Waterville, Maine. Among them was a copy of 
the second (London) edition of The Mayor of Casterbridge, and it is this copy 
which supplies the answers to the questions just referred to. The book, auto- 
graphed by Hardy at Max Gate, was formerly the property of Miss Rebekah 
Owen, once of New York City and later of Ambleside, England. She, her elder 
sister Catherine, and one or more of their New York friends were the “‘good 
judges” to whose “‘strongly” supported judgment Hardy deferred.’ 

Miss Owen had read The Mayor for the first time in New York in 1891, using 
either the Holt edition’ or one of the four American piracies based on it.® In the 
spring of 1892 the Owen sisters went to England and there (at Dorchester) 
Rebekah bought a copy of the second English edition. The difference in the end- 
ing of the story at once struck her attention, and she and her sister Catherine 
agreed perfectly with the judgment later to be expressed by that other American 
critic, Mary Ellen Chase. 

Miss Owen used one of her frequent visits to Max Gate to ask why Hardy 
had made the change. He told her that he had had an idea that it weakened the 
book to have Henchard go away twice. Instead of trying to avoid the sensational 
and melodramatic, Hardy was trying to strengthen the book. Instead of allowing 
Henchard to find employment after his departure from ‘“Casterbridge,” the 
revised text simply reads: ‘He wandered on.”’ Henchard’s decision to return to 
the wedding, his purchase of “‘a caged goldfinch,”’ his arrival at Dorchester, his 
meeting with Elizabeth-Jane, her words “You have bitterly deceived me,” his 
reply “T’ll never trouble ’ee again,” his second departure and the subsequent dis- 
covery of “‘the dead body of a goldfinch . . . starved to death,”—all this was 
sacrificed because of Hardy’s dislike of structural weakness and because no 
English book-edition had given him an opportunity of judging the effect of 
Henchard’s pathetic return upon his readers. 

® Op. cit., pp. 43, 44, 46. 

7 For information about the Owen sisters and their long friendship with Hardy, see 
Rebekah Owen and Thomas Hardy, Colby College Monograph No. 8 (Waterville, Maine, 
1939). 

8 Holt issued The Mayor on May 22, 1886, in two forms: a cloth-bound volume which was 
No. 191 in his Leisure Hour Series, and a paper-backed book which was No. 68 in his 
Leisure Moment Series. 

® George Munro’s No. 791 in the Seaside Library, 1886; Norman L. Munro’s No. 570 
in Munro’s Library, 1886; J. W. Lovell’s No. 749 in Lovell’s Library, 1886; and M. J. 
Ivers & Co.’s issue in their ‘American Series,’ 1886-90. 
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When Hardy explained that he had come to believe that it weakened the book 
to have Henchard go away twice, Miss Owen convincingly argued that it does 
not. She brought her sister Catherine (whom she called “‘Tat”’) to support her; 
and after their return to New York, where they read The Mayor for the fourth 
time, they found their friend Miss Drisler in entire agreement with them. Upon 
their return to England in 1894, the case for the American version was argued 
before the author. Miss Owen praised the episode of the goldfinch as “‘that sad- 
dest incident in fiction,’”’ and eventually Hardy gave in, and promised to restore 
the bird in the next edition of the novel. 

Miss Owen recorded her memory of the whole affair as follows (I copy from 
her book): 

The beautiful and most touching chapter in the earlier editions of The Mayor, telling of 
Henchard’s return to Elizabeth-Jane’s marriage and that saddest incident in fiction, the 
slow starvation of the little bird which he had bought to give her, Mr. Hardy promised 
me he would restore in a new edition. He had an idea that it weakened the book to have 
Henchard go away twice. I am sure it does not, and Tat and Miss Drisler entirely agree 
with me. Besides, Elizabeth-Jane’s repulse of Henchard seems so reasonable and like her. 


Every reader of The Mayor of Casterbridge has reason for being grateful to 
Rebekah Owen for the restoration of the starved goldfinch. Hardy himself 
erected his grateful memorial to her and her friends in the 1895 edition, when 
he referred to them as “some good judges across the Atlantic.” 

Cari J. WEBER 


Colby College 
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Arrearages in Membership Dues: 

If members are in arrears for dues as late as October 1 their ensuing 
copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them and they shall be dropped 
from the List of Members. They may resume membership on payment of 
dues and a reinstatement fee of one dollar. (To take effect in 1939.) 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 

Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at the 
General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of the 
Discussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Sessions or 
for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accompanied by 
synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the program. 

Papers for General Sessions should be submitted to the Chairman of 
the Program Committee; papers for the Departmental Sections or Discus- 
sion Groups should be sent to the Chairman of the Section or Group con- 
cerned as announced in the March PMLA. 

‘ The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received is 
He October 1, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable as 
programs are usually made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 

Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA, whether these have been previously presented at the Annual Meet- 
' ing or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor of PMLA, to 
be referred to the Editorial Committee. No paper shall be accepted which 
has not been approved by the Editorial Committee and a consultant with 
special competence in the field of study. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for author’s 
corrections, but charges in excess shall be paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints in covers (or twenty-five in the case of communications 
in the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be supplied to con- 
tributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, provided that 
notice is given by the time corrected galley proof is returned. The cost of 
these extra reprints will be determined by the basis of the actual charges 
made by the printers. 


Books: Members may submit manuscripts of books for publication in the 
Monograph Series, Revolving Book Fund Series, and General Series. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Secretary of the Association. 


Projects of Research: Information concerning, or applications for aid in, 
projects of research should be addressed to the Committee on Research 
by Activities, in care of the Secretary of the Association. 
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